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Energizing agent in the new formula 
Listerine Tooth Paste an amazing cleanser... 
sweeps away surface stains and accumulations 

unbelievably fast... freshens entire mouth 


If you are troubled with dull, dingy, or to- 
bacco stained teeth, don’t fool around another 
minute. Start with the new Listerine Tooth 
Paste with amazing Luster-Foam, the dental 
discovery of the century. 

Luster-Foam detergent has remarkable 
penetrating power, hence cleans teeth so much 
better. The first touch of saliva and brush en- 
ergizes it into a fragrant, lively foam which 
surges into tiny cracks and pits on tooth en- 
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erates dull, stained film. 3. Combats 
dangerous acid ferments. 4. Reduces 
the number of decay germs. 
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ing, Luster-Foam detergent gives the mouth a 
feeling of freshness that will simply delight 
you. Try the new formula Listerine Tooth 
Paste with Luster-Foam. In two sizes: Regu- 
lar 25¢ size, and big, double-size, extra-economy 
tube at 40¢. At all drug counters—now! 
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track down a great whiskey value 


“Oh, Mr. Mattingly, 
Oh, Mr. Mattingly, 
Here’s a mystery—and you're 
a first-rate sleuth!” 


“Why isM & M so mellow, 
Yet so hearty, too, old fellow? 
You know the clue— 

now let’s tell folks the truth!” 
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“Why, Mr. Moore, 
Why, Mr. Moore, 
This case is sewed up 
tight—as good as won 


“It’s because folks realize 
That the flavor they so prize 
Comes from old-time slow-distill- 
ing—the way we've always done!” 
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more, M&M is ablend of straight —and you'll like its low price! 
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a 2 Be nD 
A Stirring Novel of 
Texas Trail Days 


Across the smoky Cheyenne skies galloped Death and Destruction, 
. twin skull-faced horsemen. . . .And nomad Jim Rains knew that 
the hour had struck—he must slay, or be slain! 


HE shot broke low from the timber across the open bottoms, piling echoes up 
fringe along Coulee Fork. Jim Rains among the bluffs beyond. He leaned far 
felt the tug of a sudden breath of over in the saddle. There was time for 
air, heard the detonation smash at him one strong, weather-browned hand to reach 
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the butt of the Colt’s at s hip, and pull 
_ the gun. Time to throw spurs into the 
- bay under him and feel the great, alive 
_ power of the horse as it hit full stride. 
‘The nearest cover that he could reach lay 
under the creek edge banks a hundred yards 


distant. 


But he never heard the second shot. 
Whoever was working that timber-shielded 
gun was a rifleman. The earth rocked up 
at him; the bay came down on forelegs 
that had become lifeless in one pace. The 
animal’s neck doubled under and momen- 
tum of the fall carried hindquarters over, 
like a horse roped by a foreleg and snubbed 
hard at the end of a run. Some rider’s 
instinct for the fall loosened Rains’ thighs 
in the saddle. He drove headlong into the 
rocky ground beyond, one leg caught as 
the animal’s body came down. The bay 
struggled for a moment weakly. Rains did 
not move. 

A patch of blood grew in size, seeping 
from one trouser leg below the knee, drip- 
ping. How much time passed he did not 
know. Consciousness returned to his split- 
ting, pain-racked brain in slow throbs. The 
sun declined, showing through top timber 
along the westward coulee wall. Rains 
stirred, making no sound, and tried to draw 
his legs up under him. He could not move 
the one. He lay still for moments, won- 
dering if that rifleman was still watching 
from the low timber edge. His flesh 
crawled. Shadow from the westward wall 
moved over him and the dead animal. 

Rains set his teeth, lifted his head and 
worked his upper body around till he could 
get one hand on his leg. The same bullet 
that had quartered into the bay’s barrel 
and found some fatal mark in the beast’s 
‘chest had cut the fleshy calf of his own 
leg, just above the boot top. 

Rains tried to free his boot from under 
the animal. The leg was numb, swollen, 
and started to bleed once more. It was 
dusk in the bottoms along Coluee Fork by 
the time he was free, weak and light-headed 
now from loss of blood. 

He had little knowledge of this country. 
Coulee Fork flowed into the Medicine Hat 
somewhere below, he knew, perhaps eight 
or ten miles southward. All the vast area 
of this upper deep grass country was but 
sparsely settled ; Ogallala had been an es- 
tablished sipping point for herds north of 


Dodge little longer than half a dozen years. 
Dodge City, where Rains and “Long Bob” 
Sentinel, his partner, had been holding 


cattle now since the first of June, till be- 


tween them they had more than ten thou- 
sand head arrived from Texas and the 
market went to hell on cartwheels, was still 
capitol of the trail drivers’ world. Left 
ten days of time before bids were closed 
the first of August, Rains had volunteered 
to make what hurried estimate he could 
of feed and range conditions on the 
Cheyenne Breaks leases, knowing their only 
hope was to winter in the north. 


Sf ete es was the last day of July. 
A hundred miles of unsettled land lay 
between him and the railhead at Prairie 
Bluff, where he could telegraph final in- 
structions to his partner. Rains had ex- 
pected to make a deserted shack on the 
lower Medicine Hat tonight, pushing the 
bay on through tomorrow. Riding the 
Cheyenne Breaks strip for five days past 
with Steve Youngstrom, he had known they 
were being watched. Twice they had 
sighted riders at a distance. Jim Rains 
had passed it off with a sweep of his hand. 

“Sure, we're not the only interested par- 
ties,” he had told Youngstrom. “The 
Puerco River, Kimball, and the Open 8 
outfits have had a man or two in this coun- 
try for six weeks past. There'll be a 
swarm of cowmen in around: Dodge hoping 
for a cheap piece of the Breaks when the 
bidding starts. But it’s likely that the final 
heat will be run between Bob Sentinel and 
one of them three.” 

Youngstrom had nodded, looking south 
toward the roughs and gnarled backbones 
of the Little Cloud. Like Jim Rains, 
Youngstrom was a Texas man, seasoned 
by the trail and those long miles of drive 
from the Red to the Kansas border, 
drought, flood and treacherous crossings, 
the wild trail towns from Abilene to Dodge. 
“Best trail boss I ever hired,” Long Bob 
Sentinel had once said. Youngstrom was 
fearless, yet withall cautious, 

“Some ways I don’t like the looks of it, 
Jim,” Youngstrom had said, and that was 
all. 

_ They had parted at noon today, Young- 
strom pushing across to a small hay ranch | 
in upper meadows along one of the 
branches of the Medicine Hat, Rains strik-_ 


ing a compass course across hills into the 
Coulee Fork and down the lower drainage. 
Rains remembered crossing the shod track 
of a single rider in the upper valley, per- 
haps three miles back, noting the trail was 
fresh. Whoever had fired those shots from 
the timber fringe had been intent on stop- 

ping him. It meant one of the outfits want- 
ing a share or the whole of the Cheyenne 
Breaks leases was willing to use lead to 
cut down competition in the Dodge City 
bidding. 

He cut loose his saddlebags which held 
the paper data on the Cheyenne strip. How 
long he could keep up and going Rains did 
not know. But he knew his only chance 
now was to reach the main course of the 
Medicine Hat where there was some small 
possibility of meeting a stray rider travel- 
ing through, either buying that man’s horse 
out from under him or hiring him to make 
the ride on to the railhead with a message 
for Long Bob Sentinel. That would be all 
he could hope for. 

There was strength in Rains’ big, young 
body, hardened by six seasons on the Texas 
trail which had built him from a long- 
legged boy of nineteen into a man, the 
same way the trail had raised him from 
drag hand to point man in a year. Then 
to trail boss and finally partner with Long 
Bob Sentinel, driving ten thousand head 
of longhorn steers from Panhandle coun- 
ties this last ill-fated season. There was 
will and a slow-kindled mad determination 
to make that distance, if there was any 
hope in the end. Right now those big 
north Texas beeves would hardly sell on 
the Dodge City market for enough to pay 
their notes due this fall. They had to hold, 
had to have winter range. They were 
playing with a couple hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of beef on the hoof. They 
couldn’t quit. 

Rains followed the course of the coulee 

. bottom, limping step by step on a leg that 
jabbed fire-hot pinchers of pain into his 
flesh. Morning, the day after another 

- dawn, bidding would start on the Cheyenne 
Breaks leases. His head swam in a sea 
of dizziness, his feet dragged like lead- He 
fell in the dark, uneven footing of the 
bottoms, climbed up again doggedly and 

- found the wound in his leg had reopened, 
_ paused to bandage it tighter, then stumbled 


= on, 


E was 3s thinking of Long Bob Sentinel : 
now, seeing that gaunt, six-foot-three 


figure of the man he thought more of — 


than any other person living. It was al- — 
most as though Long Bob had just ridden 
up, grinning with a leather-seamed coun- 
tenance that was brown as a Mexican’s, 


He remembered the way they had first met E 


on the flood-washed banks of the Cimarron, 
four years ago. 

“Another river?” Long Bob had said as 
he stopped. “Well, ain’t that hell now, 
kid? Shore you might just as well turn 
yore herd around right here an’ hike back 
from Texas the way you come—except the 
Canadian has rose bank-full behind. An’ 
after the water’s down there’ll be quicksand 
which is worse. If ;it ain’t flood, it’s 
drought. Shore now, the only way to beat 
it was to have stayed home in the. first 
place, son.” 

His long arm rose, gestured. Bob Sen- 
tinel was driving three thousand head with 
a seasoned crew, leathery as himself. Jim 
Rains, bossing his first herd north, had — 
already been waiting there three days, and 
this was noon of the fourth. With hardly 
a pause Long Bob’s point men shoved lead 
cattle in, and a sinuous line began to cross 
two hundred yards of swimming water. 
Then in mid-stream something had gone 
wrong. Suddenly leaders milled in the 
river and tried to strike back. Beasts piled 
against each other. Long-horned heads 
went under. Long Bob was swimming his 
mount in the thick of it, lashing with a 
slicker. Jim Rains had never known what 
order he called to his own crew, lined up 
on the south bank to watch the crossing. 
But every mounted hand had gone into the 
river with him. 

Long Bob’s herd crossed, and on the 
opposite bank he stopped. “Three-four of 
you boys drift these cattle on, “Long Bob 
had said to his men. “Rest of you come — 
back with me and help cross this other 
herd. It’s as easy raftin’ two wagons as 
one, once we get timber cut to float ’em. 
Get along!” 

No thanks on either hand. But by late 
afternoon Jim Rains’ herd trailed after 
Long Bob Sentinel’s north across the grass, 
chuck wagons rafted over. The Cimarron — 
lay behind; and that evening Long Bob 
had ridden backs to Jim Rains’ camp, sitting 


there with the dull red flare of ‘fireli cht 


across his cen seamed face, a white 
silk neckerchief, such as he always wore, 
knotted fresh about his throat, gossiping 
trail talk. He was sub-contracting delivery 
_ for three herds that year to Indian agen- 
cies north as far as the Yellowstone. 

“Stick along with me, kid,” he said. “The 
Kansas line’s ahead ; there might be trouble. 
When. I get back to Dodge this fall; if 
you got no other plans I’d like to see you. 
We'll cross some other rivers.” 

So they had, in four years of time. They 
had crowded luck, marketing at Wichita, 
the Bend and Dodge—till the name of 
Sentinel-Rains was known wherever trail- 
men congregated. Those were big years, 
when a man with a dollar could get two 
more on credit if his word was good, and 
Long Bob Sentinel’s word was good. What- 
ever Jim Rains was today, whatever he 
had, he owed to Bob Sentinel. 

Buying ten thousand big beeves in Pan- 
handle counties this year, early in Febru- 
ary, no man could have foretold the break 
ahead, glutting the Kansas buyer market. 
By the time Youngstrom arrived with their 
last trail herd, Sentinel-Rains had known 
they were facing the biggest river of them 
all, and July was better than half gone. 
Yet it was somehow not unlike that other 
day, four years ago, south on the banks of 
the Cimarron. 

Long Bob had grinned the same way, 
and Jim Rains could still hear the sound 
of his voice, husky-throated from years of 
trail dust: “Get along, Jim! Take Steve 
Youngstrom with you, and have me a re- 
port on them Cheyenne Breaks leases be- 
fore bids close. You're buckin’ others that 
have had a man or two on the ground since 
early summer, know every quarter-section 
of that grass, just what it will handle, and 
our estimate has got to be as good. Do 
the best you can, Jim. . . .” 


HE best Jim Rains could do, right 

now, was to put one boot ahead of the 
other and walk on a leg that was swollen 
tight inside his boot, bandaged where a 
bullet had gone through the flesh. Rains 
judged he must have come four or five 
miles, perhaps farther. The Coulee Fork 


bottoms widened, and a thin scud of clouds 


had blown across from the east, dimming 
He 


stars. His boots struck into a trail. 
~ stu bled across a as shallow — 


Seay started out of the under- 
growth ahead. Heavy, unshod hooves rat- | 
tled across a strip of loose creek-bed rock 
and gravel, and Rains stood still in his 


tracks. Then he heard a calf bawl lowly. 

He knew of no cow outfit in this sec- 
tion. The hay ranch Youngstrom had re- 
turned to on a branch of the upper. Medi- 
cine Hat was eighteen or twenty miles 
distant. A cowman named Tom Asher was 
running some three or four thousand head 
along the west line of the Cheyenne Breaks 
strip, and occasional long-riding, tight- 
lipped men went through into the fastness 
of the Little Cloud country, leaving scant 
sign behind them. Hunkered down in the 
trail, Rains struck a sulphur match, and 
the spurting flare showed him that shod 
hooves had traveled this way within the past 
few hours. 

A light showed out through the timber 
ahead. Rains pulled his Colt’s from a 
holster at his hip, made sure the mechanism 
was in working order, then let it slip back. 
The low, sod-roofed shack before him had 
been built in the clearing of its own cut- 
ting, sheltered against rising bluffs. Rains 
passed a log shed and corral, and heard a 
horse stamp within. Flimsy curtains of 
sacking hung across the windows of the 
cabin. He put a shoulder against the door. 

A youngster in overalls and a man’s flan- 
nel shirt was standing across the room 
from him, washing dishes in a big pan on 
a table. The youngster whirled, and gave 
a startled gasp. Rains was leaning against 
a side of the door, taking the weight from 
his hurt leg. He dug the fingers of one 
hand into the hewn jamb of the door to 
steady himself. 

He said, “I’m needin’ a horse, and needin’ 
it bad, sonny. Any of the menfolks about? 
I'll buy or pay enough to make it worth 
your while. One way or another I got to 
have a horse.” 

The youngster stood against the light of 
the lamp. Rains stared, not realizing till 
then that it was a girl in a man’s shirt 
and overalls, facing him across the room. 
He shook his head. Her features were 
delicately formed, straw-yellow hair drawn 
back in a smooth knot at the nape of her 
neck, half-hidden in the over-large collar 
of the shirt. He wondered what a woman 
—a girl—was doing here on the edge of © 
the Cheyenne Breaks strip, a hundred miles 

ree ee a 


husky voice. 


- from the nearest settlement. Her lips 
~ moved. 
“You're hurt,” she said in a low, softly 
“You’ve been hurt, mister!’ 

Rains mumbled, “Sorry, ma’am. I didn’t 
think I’d find a woman here, or I wouldn’t 
have broke in like that. 

a pot of coffee. Maybe spare me a meal?” 
Rains’ knees buckled, and he sat down 
in the big homemade chair she indicated. 
She looked down at his leg. 

“How did it happen?” 

“Horse fell with me,” he said. “I'd 
been in the Breaks strip, and was headed 
out.” 

A shadow crossed the gray of her eyes. 
“Dad was here just an hour or two ago,” 
she said. “Then Mr. McCord rode in and 
they both started out to the railroad. You’re 
welcome to a meal, whatever we've got. I'll 
bring some bandage cloth; you ought to 
take care of your leg. But I don’t think 
- Dad would want me to loan you the horse 
left here. That horse has been ridden hard 
today.” 


HE lugged a clean-scoured copper pail 

half fuli of spring water across the 
room, and set the steaming kettle from 
the stove down beside it. She wasn’t more 
than eighteen or nineteen years old, Rains 
thought. He slit the outside seam of his 
boot, and added steaming water to the pail. 
His ankle was swollen, purple, the wound 
above puffed and dirty. 

“Your—your leg’s been shot!” she said. 

“Uh-huh. That’s the way it happened. 
But if this horse in the shed can carry 
me a hundred miles, I’ll manage to stay in 
saddle. I’ve got to have that horse. What’s 
your name?” 

She was looking past him. “Leah,” she 
told him tonelessly, “Leah Benton.” 

Rains finished with his leg, bound it 
tightly with clean strips of cloth, and cut 
eyeholes up the slit seam of his boot. He 
laced his leg in again with a buckskin thong 
she brought him and drained two scalding 
cups of coffee. The table now held a leg 
of roast venison, oven bread and a sorghum 
pitcher. 
meanwhile across the flame of the lamp. 

His leg had stiffened when he rose. 
“Where can I leave the horse when I get 
out to rails if I don’t meet your father?” 
/<There’ sa a stable a from ihe rail- 
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Could you make. 


He ate, watching Leah Benton 


road yards, across tracks. Tell the hostler 
it’s Jake Benton’s horse, and he can send | 
it back by any of the Puerco River outfit’s” 


Her head came hardly higher than Rains’ 
shoulder as she got a storm lantern from 
a peg inside the door, lit it and led the 
way outside. The last Rains saw of her 
was Leah Benton’s teeth tight clenched, as _ 
the horse moved down the trail. 

A couple of miles beyond, the dim out- 
line of the hills showed him how he had 
wandered from the main channel of the 
Coulee Fork and crossed into this other 
unnamed bottom gulch. Within two hours 
Rains struck the main course of the Medi- 
cine Hat below and swung to follow this 
broad landmark, bearing east. 

Two or three hours after dark next 
night, he crossed the flat expanse of land 
into Prairie Bluff, and roused the telegraph 
agent. 


II 


- ONG BOB SENTINEL’S sandy head, 
his leathery lined face, stood above 
the crowd of loungers on the Dodge station 
platform. Rains limped down from the 
day coach that had brought him in. Long 
Bob’s eyes were melancholy. He nodded 
once before they got close enough to speak 
through the crowd. Then he noticed Rains’ 
leg. 

“How come, Jim?” ; 

Rains shook his head. “Let’s hear the 
other end of it. What’s happened here?” 

But Long Bob Sentinel’s wide slit of a 
mouth remained closed till they had crossed 
the station platform and stood back from 
the crowd. Buyers, merchants, drummers, 
cow-owners and contract drovers using rails 
to span what distance they could along 
two thousand miles of trail from Texas 
to Montana, swung luggage and warbags 
from the train. A crew that had been 
gathered here to make delivery north of 
the Republican swarmed from the coach, 
each man carrying his sacked saddle. 

Long Bob said, “It cost us plenty, Jim. 
Somethin’ went wrong. The Puerco River 
outfit gathered in the east and northwest — 
blocks with hardly a bid against ’em. Kim- 


ball dropped out above ten cents an acre; 


Open 8 stuck a little oe The southeast 
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5 icclec. and Open 8 came back on. the 
west. I’d figured Puerco River was out 
_of it, figured they had more land than they 
could range as it was. That’s where I 
was wrong. Open 8 run the southwest 
block up to twelve cents, and right after 
that Puerco River started hammerin’. That 
southwest corner of the Cheyenne Breaks 
cost us fifteen and a half cents, Jim—which 
means a little better than twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars money. A third of it had to 
be laid down in cash.” 

Rains whistled softly between his teeth. 
“When did the Puerco River outfit get 
big enough to range the whole of the 
Cheyenne Breaks. The last I knew—” 

“Sure. The last you knew Puerco River 
was holdin’ two ragged herds of mossy- 
horns here at Dodge, another comin’ 
through down trail,” Long Bob said. 
“Things have changed since then. The 
beef market’s dropped again since you went 
north. Every big-time drover that wasn’t 
fillin’ Army or Indian Bureau contracts is 
holdin’ cattle he can’t afford to sell. Some 
Eastern money has come in quiet on the 
side to take advantage of the situation. 

“T still don’t know what’s behind Puerco 
River—but it’s growed overnight from a 
bob-tail trail outfit that wasn’t above fillin’ 
out a herd with rustled beef into a full- 
size cattle company, wantin’ everything m 
the Cheyenne Breaks. This mornin’ I 
heard they’d bought out Kimball. There’s 
just one real cowman in the deal, from the 
talk that’s come my way, and that’s Ed 
Brannan. Brannan ain’t been in town. But 
if he takes active management, that might 
change the look of things.” 

He was watching a flabby, loose-mouthed 
man on the edge of the crowd. “So far,” 
Long Bob continued, “the visible genius 
behind the Puerco River Cattle Company 
has been Soapy Driscoll. You'll notice him 
yonder, in case you never feasted your 
eyes on Driscoll before. Maybe you re- 
member that little fraud in Kiowa reser- 
vation lands, some three years ago. Per- 

_son’ly I’d hate to bet money that eighteen 
‘months in a Federal prison has bettered 
Soapy Driscoll much.” 
- Rains’ eyes followed the motion of Long 
Bob’s head. The flabby man had evidently 


been looking their way, for instantly his 


gaze was averted. His features were thick, 


STORIES 


sagging, although in years he was probably 


Long Bob Sentinel’s age, weather had not © 
hardened him. Standing there, Driscoll had 
been talking to another man, and this man 
was cut from a different mold: straight- 
back, hard-jawed, with odd colorless eyes 
that did not give or waver in the least 
when they met Jim Rains’. It was like the 
clash of cold steel. 

“Who’s the man beside him?” Rains 
asked. 

Long Bob had turned away. “Name of 
McCord—Sim McCord,” he said. “Come 
in by rails late last night, carryin’ a sacked 
saddle. I was down here lookin’ for you 
on the same train an’ so I heard Soapy 
greet him. But I wouldn’t know where 
he fits into the Puerco River outfit’s puzzle. 
Somewhere.” 


AINS’ mind went back to the girl who 
looked like a boy in overalls and a 
man’s flannel shirt. He saw her upturned 
face in the light of a lantern while he 
swung one of the best horses he had ever 
ridden away from that lonely cabin clear- 
ing. She had mentioned the name of the 
man who had set out for railhead with her 
father an hour or two before, and that 
man’s name had been McCord. Rains 
shook off the memory. 

“How’d you get crippled up like that?” 
Long Bob was demanding. 

Rains told him, explaining the rest of — 
it. “There was a chance to pick up a 
hundred tons of cut wild hay and some 
buildings we could use for winter quarters 
on a head fork of the Medicine Hat. Squat- 
ter outfit that had moved in against the 
Breaks strip,” Rains concluded. “If we 
went in there, we needed it. So I took 
the bit in my teeth before some other out- 
fit beat us to it, and laid down what cash 
I was carryin’. Youngstrom had turned 
back to look after things there.” 

They crossed the dust of a street lined 
with hitch-racks, droop-headed ponies and 
a few vehicles, Long Bob’s pace slowed 
for Rains to keep up with him. The older 
cowman did not speak again till they 
reached the front upstairs room he always 
demanded in the Texas House Hotel. Long 
Bob sat down on the open window-sill. 

“How soon can you get back asaddle 
with that leg, Jim?” 
“Today, tomorrow.” 

“A doctor tell you that?” 


Rains grinned. “The railroad doctor 
that tended it at Prairie Bluff said I ought 
to rest it a week or longer. But I reckon 
_ he didn’t take into account how impossible 
that was goin’ to be.” 

“It’s this way, Jim!” Long Bob shook 
his head. “We're in this thing up to our 
necks, quicksand underfoot, too heavy 
weighted to swim, But if we turn back 
now, we'll crawl out with our clothes, no 
more. And maybe another step will plunge 
us in over our heads, I dunno, Some- 
where we got to get some money. We 
got notes due in Texas; I’m headin’ south 
next week. And there ain’t a day to be 
lost movin’ our cattle into the Breaks strip, 
gettin’ *em located to the ground before 
winter. I'll give the boys orders to get 
moving tomorrow daylight. You catch up 
in two-three days’ time. But you got to 
take care of that leg. I'll send somebody 
up to dress it again for you.” 

He moved toward the door with long, 
ungainly steps. Astride one of the big, 
powerful horses he always rode, Long Bob 
Sentinel was a part of the animal; he had 
- ridden constantly since childhood, for more 
than thirty years, but afoot he was always 
clumsy. He turned, stopped in the door- 
way for a moment, 

“One thing I’d like to know. I'd like to 
have a talk with Ed Brannan. The closer 
you get to it, the less sweet this new-formed 
Puerco Cattle Company of Soapy Dris- 
coll’s smells. But if Ed Brannan has added 
anything more than his name, Driscoll won’t 
be handlin’ the actual workin’ of it. Bran- 
nan’s too old a hand, too hard-headed. Also 
Brannan’s straight.” 


eee passed the rest of the day sit- 
ting in a chair before the window 
that looked down into the street, his leg 
braced up before him. A doctor came in 
shortly after noon and redressed the wound. 
Rains fretted at passing idle hours like 
this. 

At evening Long Bob had not returned, 
but a meal came up from the dining-room 
below. The street took on new life after 
dark. There was no grass left within five 
miles of Dodge, and many herds were 
holding half a day’s ride distant, but trail- 
hands were in town. 

_ A stocky, square-set man came from the 
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-the walks, running now. 


of a saloon across the street, and 
Pass eae = ay = : ‘ iS 


Rains saw Driscoll’s flabby, loose body fo 
low through the lights, the straight, hard 
form of the man named McCord at Dris- 
coll’s side. The three paused, and Rains 
recognized the square-set man as Ed Bran-_ 
nan. Ed Brannan was plainly back in 
town, and, from what Rains could see, in 
close company with Driscoll and the man 
named McCord. 

The three passed up the street together. 

Rains sat up a while, waiting for Long 
Bob; then decided to roll into bed. He _ 
had just turned from the dark window 
when the sound of a shot brought him 
back. Head at the second-story window, 
fifteen or eighteen feet above the street, : 
Rains looked directly across into a narrow 
space left between the saloon and an ad- 
jacent building. A man had stepped into 
that space. from the far side of the street. 
Rains had a glimpse of his straight back, 
and athletic frame. Then the man dis- 
appeared, running along the dark crevice 
toward the alley in the rear. 

Hardly a night passed at Dodge without 
a few lights being shot out. Figures came 
from swinging doors of the saloon across 
the street. Somebody shouted. A crowd 
began to gather under the space of lean-to 
roof that covered the walk in front of the 
hotel. Rains could not see over, but from 
the sounds of it, this had been no bit of 
exuberant marksmanship turned on a stray 
street lamp or the stars. Boots tramped 
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“I seen the flash of the gun,” a voice 
below said. “Whoever did it fired from 
across the street and run. This man must 
have been. standin’ right in front of the 
hotel lights.” 

Another voice cut in, “Open up a space, aa 
so we can carry him inside. It’s Brannan 
—yeah, Ed Brannan. Well known around 
town here. One of you get the mar- 
shal. = 
Rains pulled on the clothing he had been — 
discarding and hobbled down the stairs. By 
the time he reached the scene below, the 
lobby of the Texas House was packed with 
men. Ed Brannan’s solid, stocky figure — 
had been carried in and laid on a lobby 
settee pulled out from the wall. Rains 
stopped on the stairs above. Driscoll had 
just crowded his way in from the stree! 
outside, ; 


“Brannan!” Driscoll said, his 10 


; ACTION 
. “Sure, I know him. I ought 
to, he’s one of my partners in the Puerco 
- Cattle Company. 
ago that we parted down street. He'd 
started back here for the hotel to turn in 


Brannan’s vest had been ripped loose and 
a man was cutting the shirt from his chest 
__with a pocket knife. There was little blood. 

The doctor who had changed the dress- 
_ ing on Rains’ leg earlier in the day came 
_ through with his small black satchel. He 
stooped over the unconscious man, lifted 


his head in a moment, shook it. 


“Get him into one of the downstairs 
rooms, gentle as possible. I can’t work 
here.” 

Rains was watching Driscoll. The man’s 
eyes turned, met the pale, colorless gaze 
of McCord, who had just pushed in from 
the street. McCord stood straight, no trace 
of hurried breathing in the rise and fall 
of his chest. Rains wondered if it would 
have been possible for that-man he had 
seen dimly outlined across the street, head- 
ing through for the alley behind, to have 
made the distance around the block and 
so be standing here without showing more 
sign of having run. There was no way 
of knowing. Dodge City’s marshal shoved 
through behind McCord. 

A bystander began explaining, “Shot 
come from across the street—somebody 
seen that much. The way he fell, Bran- 
nan had just stepped into the hotel front 
lights. I reckon some cowhand he’d han- 
dled rough had a grudge without nerve 
enough to call and face Brannan in the 
= Open.” 

Rains climbed the stairs again. Dodge 
City ran wide open, day and night, and 

grudges from the long trail were not il- 
logically settled here. Shoot-outs occurred 
between enemies. But whatever the fail- 
ings of this greatest trail town of them 
all, murder was a rarity. Rains thought 
of the Cheyenne Breaks strip, the march 
of cattle that would be moving in the 
morning, the newly formed Puerco Cattle 
Company controlling three-quarters of that 
vast area of grassland. Brannan had been 
‘a rough man on trail, but square. What- 
ever other plans now hung in the air, it 
was: certain Brannan would not be man- 
ging the Puerco Company from the saddle 
his fall, Rains wondered what that look 
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It wasn’t five minutes 


which had passed between Soapy Driscoll — 
and McCord had meant. Long Bob still 
hadn’t come in when he fell asleep. 


HE first vague gray line of dawn was 

visible across false square fronts and 
roofs of the town when Rains sat up in— 
bed. Knuckles hammered on his door; a 
boot kicked it open. There was just light 
enough from the windows to identify the 
angular figure of Bill Peel, one of the 
Sentinel-Rains foremen. 

Rains said, “What’s up, Bill?” 

“Bad run south of the Arkansas bottoms 
last night,” Peel told him. ‘“Youngstrom’s 
herd jumped the bed-ground sometime be- 
fore midnight and run head-on into our 
second outfit. Close-crowded as cattle was 
bein’ held along the bottoms, a third herd 
was tangled with ’em before riders could 
do anything. Stampede run itself out ten 
or maybe fifteen miles south. Long Bob 
told me where to find you.” 

“You bring a spare horse, Bill?” 

“Yeah.” 

Gambling house and saloon lights glowed 
palely against the dawn as they rode out 
of town. Rains was thinking the night 
past had been cloudless, and Youngstrom’s 
herd gentle, well broken to night guard. 
Peel didn’t know what had started the 
stampede. Two hours past sunup, they 
sightéd the first hard-run, weary bands of 
cattle being bunched upon the grass by a 
handful of riders, half-dressed as they had 
left blankets the night before for staked 
night horses. One of the men had seen 
Long Bob somewheres south about day- 
light. Rains left Bill Peel, and rode on 
for the wagon camps. 

Across the Arkansas, two herds were 
trailing out, long lines of dust visible across 
the prairie four and five miles away. Be- 
fore Rains reached the wagons, dust-sign 
of a third herd had showed across the east. 
He found the wagons deserted except for 
cooks. Youngstrom’s wrangler had headed 
south with a remuda right after dawn, 
following the stampede with fresh mounts 
for the crews. It was past noon when 
Rains swung back from a wide circle, and 
found Long Bob at the wagon. 

Long Bob shook his gaunt, lined head. 

Sorry, Jim. I couldn’t see no other way 
but to send for you. Learned some things 
since 2 


In particular, water's 


short across the head-crick country of the 
Republican, and the Puerco Company’s 
losin’ no time pullin’ out.” 

“T noticed three herds movin’ north of 
the Arkansas this mornin’,’ Rains said. 

“Uh-huh. That’s the start.” 

“What jumped Youngstrom’s herd last 
night?” 

Long Bob looked away. “Nobody seems 
to know, Jim. Maybe a few head of run- 
nin’ horses; that’s what some of the boys 
think.” 

Rains said nothing. 

“The Puerco Cattle Company was 
formed like this,” Long Bob continued. 
“I got a line on it late yesterday. Soapy 
Driscoll had some close companions among 
the original Puerco River outfit, which 
made it possible to start the ball rollin’ 
and interest a piece of outside money. 
Likewise it was known Brannan had two 
herds of beef held here at Dodge, standin’ 
to lose heavy unless he had winter range. 
With money in hand to ‘purchase range, 
Driscoll was able to talk Brannan into it, 
and Ed Brannan’s name put a new face on 
his company. When three-quarters of the 
Cheyenne Breaks strip was actually bid in, 
Soapy Driscoll found himself in shape to 
lever loose some plain hard-headed Dodge 
City money—enough to purchase Kimball’s 
herds. Then it was learned his first back- 
ers had tossed in another chip and the own- 
ers of the original Puerco River trail out- 
fit, Driscoll’s friends, had been bought out. 
~ “Whatever else he is, Driscoll’s smart. 
With Ed Brannan in it on the side, he’s 
run up a cow company that is goin’ to win- 
ter better than twenty-five thousand head 
of cattle in the Breaks. Brannan’s ante 
is seven thousand head; he’s the only real 
cowman in the outfit, except for the men 
behind Dodge City’s money contribution. 
Soapy Driscoll ain’t got a cent of his own 
invested.” 

“Where’s this McCord fellow come in— 
Sim McCord?” Rains asked. 

- Long Bob said, “Maybe he’s cowman 
enough; I dunno, The commission buyer 
that give me this-here other information 
was wonderin’ the same. Mentioned a cer- 
tain little clean-up in southeastern Colorado 
last year which hung three-four trail 
thieves, but only succeeded in scatterin’ the 
rest of the band into other sections. Mostly 
_ north, But I’mtrustin’ Brannan. I’m fig- 
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urin’ Ed Brannan is in it deep enough on 
his own so he’ll be forced to ride saddle 
in the Breaks this winter.” 

A moment passed before Jim Rains said, 
“Brannan won't be ridin’ any saddle for 
some weeks or months—if he lives. He 


was shot on the street at Dodge last night.” 4 


Til 


Res rode across the rolling sweep of 
the land, striking toward a line of cot- 
tonwood thickets which showed the course 
of a creek. He was spending every day- 
light hour a-saddle now, often riding ahead 
of dawn or late into the night, scouting for 
water. Longer than a week ago they had 
left the main-traveled trail to the east be- 
cause of scant water. Twice they had 
faced dry drives. Creeks that were usu- 
ally running streams had dried up all across 
the upper plains country. There had been 
no sign or word of the Puerco Company’s 
drive since they had left the main trail, and 
the wound in Rains’ leg had healed, leaving 
only an occasional twinge of pain and a 


pucker in the flesh. August was nearly — 


gone. 

Rains cut down banks ahead, and fol- 
lowed up the course of the creek for a 
mile, finding shallow pools. He watered 
the tough, long-traveling roan he straddled, 
and struck back for the outfits. It was 
early afternoon when he raised sight of 
other trail dust off to the southeast, studied 
it a while, puzzled; then bore off that way. 

The dust dissolved into two long, later- 


ally drifting lines, still six or eight miles 


distant, bearing in toward back-trail water. 
Rains topped the next rise of the land, 
paused and for half an hour watched the 
scene. He swung into the roan’s saddle 
again. An hour later he rode down to the 
back-trail stream and found Bill Peel drift- 
ing the lead herd of Sentinel-Rains cattle 
out. The other dust had moved up and 
reached the course of the stream, three or 
four miles eastward. 

Rains said, “Start prodding your herd, 
Bill, and don’t bed till dark. There’s no 
more water than we need ahead. If Pu- 


erco Company herds get control of it first, — = 
I reckon there won’t be no easy way to =e 


avoid trouble.” 
They were trailing the cattle in three 
herds, a wagon and crew of Texas men 


“ee 


fore dawn one mornin’, 
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each. By sundown Rains met the third 
herd. Bill Peel’s trail dust was still snail- 
ing northward. He watched two riders 
come up the stream, pause on a bluff to the 
east, and disappear without approaching 
nearer. 

“Push out ahead of dawn if you can get 
the cattle moving,” Rains told the last crew. 

He rode on, stopped at Bill Peel’s lead 
wagon for the night and staked a fresh 
horse handy. The last guard, moving out 
to take its turn with the cattle, roused him, 
and Rains headed north again through the 
dark, chill early morning. He recrossed 
the shallow pools of the creek ahead at 
sunup, steadily clip-clopping across the 
grass at a gait which would cover four or 
five miles in the length of time driven cat- 
tle could make one. Next water lay some- 
where across the wide tract of rolling 
plains. In the middle morning he paused 
to study a wisp of smoke that climbed 
straight into the still air from a thicket of 
bottom cottonwoods. 

While Rains stopped a man rode out, 
something familiar about him at the dis- 
tance. It was Steve Youngstrom. Young- 
strom’s horse was gaunted from long riding 
and scant grass. 

“Met a rider comin’ up the main trail 
yesterday,” he said. “And figured you 
must be bringin’ the herds through over 
this way, since he hadn’t seen you, Couldn’t 
get a wire through to Long Bob from rail- 
head.” 

“Long Bob went back to Texas, hopin’ 
to raise some money. What’s happened, 
Steve?” 

Youngstrom had a week’s growth of 
stubble on his face. “That hay we was 

-countin’ on for horse fodder this winter 
burned,” he said. “Wind was just right 
when the upper stack was fired, carryin’ 
sparks and flame into the others. We 
saved the main cabin, but the barn and 
feed sheds caught.” 

“What touched off the upper stack?” 

“Reckon it was a match,’ Youngstrom 
told him. “Leastwise there was some boot 
tracks on the ground. Happened just be- 

Nearly a week 


” 


ago. 
“Uh-huh.” The line of Rains’ mouth 
was ugly. “What kind of an outfit are we 


fightin’ in there anyhow, Steve?” ~ 
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; “A tough one,” Youngstrom muttered, ; 


“Talk is this Puerco Company is goin’ to 
run the Breaks strip as it pleases, and no 
time lost beginnin’. I mentioned them boot 
tracks around the haystack. They led off 
across the meadow to a gully where a rider 
had left his horse. I tracked that horse 
maybe twenty mile down into the Little 
Cloud, before I swung out this way.” 

Rains turned his mount. ‘“How’s the 
water beyond?” 
66TQAIR. I just been over the ground.” 

Youngstrom had shot a deer in the 
bottom thickets at sundown, roasting the 
loin straps for supper and breakfast this 
morning. The gaunt horse under him was 
lame. It was nearly noon when they raised 
sight of the herds on the back-trail, Bill 
Peel already crowding a last mile’s drive 
to reach the shallow creek pools. From 
the other hand, two broken lines of dust 
showed the postion of the herds that had 
stopped last night to the eastward, creep- 
ing in on the flank. 

Rains said, “Going to be trouble after 
all.” 

A band of six or eight riders had left 
the flank herds and was moving across past 
Peel’s point, headed for the water. Young- 
strom took in the scene without comment, 
and they pushed their horses. The lead 
cattle were within half a mile of water 
when they reached the near bank, and 
Rains saw Bill Peel, with three trailhands 
beside him, already holding the creek. The 
band of riders spread a little at sight of 
the men below. But they moved on with- 
out halting, McCord’s straight, lithe figure 
in the lead. Rains felt the Colt’s gun at 
his hip. Then his hand came up again. 
Thereafter his eyes never left McCord. 

Bill Peel had called, ‘“That’s close 
enough. We’re waterin’ three herds here. 
We'll be out again ahead of sundown, after 
which you’re welcome. Till then, stay 
back!” 

Two or three of the band tightened rein, 
slacking their pace. McCord did not pause. 
Rains splashed through the shallow water 
with Youngstrom. By the time he reached 
Peel’s side, McCord was bringing his horse 
up nose to nose. His face was hard, ex- 
pressionless, except for a tiny muscle 
twitching in one cheek. McCord’s pale 
eyes glowed. ae 

“You got it wrong, mister. We're bring- 
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in’ two herds of as cattle through here 
without pause. There’s five others trailin’ 
us to the rear.” 

Rains drew a deep breath through tight- 
set teeth. Ten seconds, half a minute, 
passed. From the distance they could hear 
the rising sounds of Peel’s herd, a low, 
steady mutter of bawling animals. Mc- 
Cord’s animal fretted and swung half 
around. The man’s right hand was 
shielded by his body for an instant. Rains 
did not move. 

He said, “Maybe you've never had a bluff 
called before, McCord. I’m wonderin’ if 
that’s true, because it’s happened now!” 

McCord held his animal quiet. “Think 
so?” he asked. 


The cold, round muzzle of a .45 was’ 


visible, drawn and held close against his 
body over the saddle. Rains studied the 
gun and the man, and nothing about him 
changed. 

“Yes,” he said. “I’m of the same mind 
still. All you’ve got to do is press a trig- 
ger, and maybe the crew behind you are 
all chained lightning with their guns. May- 
be some of ’em would come through with- 
out a scratch. But I’m tellin’ you this, Mc- 
Cord—you’re one man that will never leave 
this crick bottom alive if it happens. 
You’re going to die within three paces of 
where you're sitting saddle now, because 
every man behind me here is going to try 
to kill you just as certain as that shot 
comes. You’re the one man that won't 
ever ride out. You've drawed your cards, 
McCord!” 

Rains spoke over shoulder to Peel, with- 
out moving his head, “Ride up the bank, 
and see that your cattle keep comin’ right 
in here, Bill.” 

“Boys already got their orders to that 
effect,” Peel said. 

Rains looked steadily at McCord. Mc- 
Cord’s lips were drawn in tight against his 
teeth, whitish at the edges. His pale eyes 
burned. 

One of the riders behind said, “Let ’em 
move their cattle across, Sim. We'll have 
our own herds trailin’ through here for a 
week.” 

“Another thing,” Rains said. ‘“There’s 
already been trouble in the Cheyenne 
Breaks, If it comes to a show-down, you 
can make us fight up there, the same way 
that you can make it happen here. But I'll 


His voice was dry as dust. , 


hotel, IG: There’s some business I wa 


ride through hell after you, McCord. I'm 
telling you that now!” 


IV 


HREE days later Rains rode into rail- 

head at Prairie Bluff, pushing a saddle- 
weary mount. Nearly a month had passed ~ 
since that night when he had come through 
a hundred miles from Coulee Fork, won- 
dering if he could make it. He had left a 
horse belonging to a man named Jake Ben- 
ton at the stable yards across the tracks, 
He turned the animal under him into the 
same yards. 

“Hay now, grain later,” he told the 
shifty-eyed hostler. “No water for half 
an hour.” 

The man. gave no sign of recognition. 

“I’m wonderin’ if you got Jake Benton’s 
horse back to him?” Rains said. “I’ve 
never heard, and I reckon I owe Benton 
a bill.” 

The hostler spat. 
right. No bill.” 

Rains walked across the tracks, Prairie 
Bluff served as provision point for far scat- 
tered outfits to the west and north, New 
stock pens had been built along the siding 
since Rains had last come through. Then the 
first man he saw as he entered the short 
length of street beyond was Long Bob 
Sentinel. 

Long Bob was standing in front of the 
rough board hotel, talking to Tom Asher. 
Asher had been running cattle east of the 
Cheyenne Breaks for the past several years, 
while the strip was still part of the Indian 
reservation lands. He was a small, spare 
man with a vast reserve of energy in his 
tough, slight body. . 

Long Bob turned. “Yeah, I heard about — 
it, Jim,” he greeted Rains. “We'll get 
shelled corn in over rails and haul it up 
to the Medicine Hat by wagon—enough to 
keep up two head of horses for every rider 
we hold over winter. How’re the herds 
trailin’, boy?” 

“A day’s drive ir. the lead of the nearest 
Puerco Company cattle,” Rains told him. 
“T left Youngstrom in charge while I come 
ahead.” 

Long Bob nodded his gaunt head. 
hour from now I would have been headed 
down-country after you. Come into the 


“He got the horse all 
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to talk over with you. You too, Asher.” 
They followed him into the board-faced 
hotel, up a flimsy flight of stairs to a street- 
front room. Long Bob paced the room 
with gaunt, big strides. 
“Tt’s this way, Jim. I been talkin’ some 
with Asher already. So far this country’s 
_ (been too sparse settled to attract the out- 
- law breeds that’s been active enough down- 
trail. Such as have been pushed into the 
Little Cloud or other sections for a hole- 
up have kept more or less to themselves. 
‘All that is changin’. Between Asher, our- 
selves and Puerco Company cattle, there'll 
be forty thousand head wintered across 
fifty miles of land north of the Medicine 
Hat. It’s a heap of cattle. You and me, 
Jim, we're in it so deep we either wade on 
through or sink out of sight. So is Ed 
Brannan—” 

“Brannan ?” 

“Yeah, Ed Brannan is still in the picture. 
Bullet went through his chest, and for ten 
days they figured he’d never live to see 
another sunup. But it’s mighty hard to 
kill off these-here old trail hosses. I left Ed 
Brannan sittin’ up in bed at Dodge just 
two days ago, after a long conflab. 

“Texas has done her big job supplyin’ 
the Kansas trail markets. Today the move 
is north into a hundred different sections. 
There’s to be more trail cattle wintered in 
the upper country this year than ever be- 
fore. It means the sort of trouble this 
country hasn’t yet had to fight. It ain’t 
ready for it yet; it’s happened too fast. 
Except for the few settlements along trail 
or at the railheads, there’s no law to handle 
things. Cowmen ain’t had time to get to- 
gether, stand beside each other.” 

Long Bob crossed the room with his 
lank, loose-jointed stride, turned and came 
back. 

“Ed Brannan figures he knew the man 
that fired across street at him that night in 
Dodge,” Long Bob said. “Figures he 
placed McCord when Driscoll first intro- 
duced him. But Brannan himself can’t 
hope to get back a-saddle and on the ground 
before another spring. 

“Tf Driscoll has organized this Puerco 
- Cattle Company with the idea of plunder- 


a ‘ing it, spring will be a long while too late 


to act. With enough hard riders, with a 
picked crew or two from the original Pu- 


erco River outfit which has now got its 
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money out, a-plenty of cattle could be 
moved out of the Breaks before another 
trail season opens, and the herds spread 
to the west to be sold among the small 
frontier outfits or run north across the 


Canadian line. This country’s big—too 
big! Conditions are ripe for it. There’s 
no law available to the Breaks strip to step 
in and take a hand. That hand has got to 
come from somewhere else. 

“We're standin’ in the middle of it,” 
Long Bob said. “What’s comin’ can’t be 
figured. I’m countin’ you in with us, 
Asher. And it ain’t yet plain what can be 
done at Dodge. I’m movin’ back this eve- 
nin’ to get in line behind Ed Brannan on 
that end.” 


fee was the way Rains knew his part- 
ner throughout the trail season; they 
met for a few hours or days at some iso- 
lated point, talked business, cattle, grass, 
and Long Bob was gone again. Rains had 
ridden back up the Medicine Hat next 
morning, pushing into the Breaks, A car- 
load of shelled corn, brought in from the 
eastward, would be on siding at Prairie 
Bluff within the next ten days. Tom 
Asher, hauling provision into his own out- 
fit, had agreed to loan two wagons as soon 
as they could be spared. Rains threw him- 
self into the work ahead. 

Four days later he covered the ground 
again, met the herds coming north. ‘We'll 
drift the cattle with short-handed crews 
from here,” he told Youngstrom. “Tike 
what boys can be spared and one of the 
wagons. You'll find where I’ve marked 
lodgepole timber for cutting in the bottoms 
north, What ever happens we’ve got to 
get corrals and shelter, for the riding stock 
throwed up ahead of weather.” 

Rains rode into Prairie Bluff again, but 
he found no further word from Long Bob 
Sentinel. The letter, when it came, was 
very short. 


“Keep a winter crew of anyhow 
twenty hands on payroll,” Long Bob 
wrote from Dodge. “Nothing has de-. 
veloped here. But Brannan is moving 
heaven and earth to get control of the 
Puerco Cattle Company into his own 
and Dodge City hands. In case that 
happens the blow-off might come — 


sooner than expected. Driscoll has not — : 


-~ 


been in town now for a week. Keep 
your boys ridin’ steady. Don’t let a 
hand leave the corrals without his 


” 


gun, 


Rains had been south into the Little 
Cloud, fixing the lay of the country in his 
mind. Bill Peel, with half a dozen hands, 
was building two line dugouts along Alder 
Gulclf to the east, and men were riding 
every daylight hour, locating the cattle 
across draws and bottom strips. A rest- 
less urge possessed the longhorns now. 
Freed from herd guard,.a steady drift of 
stock kept moving to the south and east. 

“Headin’ back for Texas,” Bill Peel 
said. “Some instinct in ’em, the same as 
in other days moved the buffalo, I reckon.” 

Youngstrom came in from a two-day 
jaunt to the west that evening, and 
brought Rains to his side with a quiet ges- 
ture. The big horse he rode stood with 
drooped head, too weary to feed now that 
the saddle was lifted. 

“Struck a deep-cut trail over there to 
the west,” Youngstrom told Rains. “May- 
be two thousand head of Puerco stock has 
been shoved on across the country with a 
crew of riders but no wagon. I followed 
thirty-forty mile. That herd is bein’ moved 


out of the Breaks strip for good, no ques- 
That’s the start, I reckon.” 


tion about it. 
Rains nodded, said no word. 


A COLD, steady drizzle was falling, 
dripping from the wide brim of 
Rains’ hat. He rode with his eyes on the 
ground, clothing sodden, the flanks of the 
animal under him steaming in the chill 
when he paused. A band of eighty or a 
hundred cattle had drifted south along one 
of the Medicine Hat branches. Rains had 
struck the track just after the drizzle set 
in, while crossing to inspect Peel’s line 
dugouts. From the location he knew he 
was following Sentinel-Rains cattle. With- 
in a mile Rains picked up sign of two 
riders on the heels of the stock. 

It was becoming increasingly difficult 
to follow sign. The cattle had struck a strip 
of meadow bottom. Rains circled wide, 
and after a long interval found the band 
had been headed up a thickly timbered 
slope, and across the rocky bluff of a ridge 
beyond. He moved on doggedly, crossing 
into that rough wedge of land between 
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_ Coulee Fork and the Medicine Hat where 


Rains had once been lost, a horse shot from — 
under him and his leg wounded. The driz- 
zle thickened and clouds settled on the 
hills. Rains struck through blindly, hoping 
to cut fresh sign beyond. 

He knew he was within two or three 
miles of the Benton shack when he rode 
down into the Coulee Fork at late after- 
noon. He swung back up the fork, took 
the trail he had stumbled into that black 
night nearly two months past. A wisp of 
smoke came from the chimney of the cabin, 
drifting earthward in the drizzle. There 
was no stock in the shed or in corral now, 
and Rains led his own animal into shelter 
to keep the seat of his saddle dry. 

Leah Benton was standing in the opened 
door when he crossed toward the shack. 

“T wondered if you’d ever come by this 
way again,” she said. “Riders here with 
Dad sometimes mentioned you, so I knew 
you'd brought cattle into the Breaks.” 

She turned and led the way inside, re- 
plenishing fuel in the stove where she had 
heated a roast of venison and made him 
coffee that night, and Rains remembered 
how he had taken her for a boy at first 
glance. She was wearing a woman’s wide 
skirt now, her soft hair brushed back. 

“It mightn’t seem I’m near so grateful 
for that horse as I am,” he told her. “But 
it’s been a push of work, locating cattle 
and getting an outfit in shape.” 

She nodded as though she understood. 
“You'd best stand here beside the stove 
where you'll get dry. I don’t know what’s 
kept Dad so late. He thought he’d be back 
soon after noon.” 

She poured a cup of simmering coffee 
for him. Rains’ eyes roved about the 
room, noticing details: two branding irons 
hung on a peg inside the door, neither the 
same, and a man’s heavy coat. He noticed 
the scoured surface of the table,: dishes 
that were gleaming white on shelves beside 
the stove and curtains starched and neat at 
the windows, although made of sacking. 
There was a little plant with a single bright 
flower in a pot under the nearer of the 
windows, and this held Rains’ attention 
longest of all. ' 

_ “How long have you been living here?” 
he asked. “It’s a good cabin.” 

“Yes. 
came up here from lower Colorado, You | 
see, he’s never been the kind of a man that 


Dad built it last fall, when we 


settled down. We’ve always been moving 

- somewhere. But this time was different 
for a while; he said we’d found a place 
where we could have a home and cattle, 
and maybe build a good ranch some day. 

He brought in some cattle of our own this 
spring, not very many. But later Sim Mc- 
Cord kept stopping by, and he seemed to 
have some other work for Dad. It was 
that way before, down in Colorado.” 

She shook-her head. ‘We'll be leaving 
again now, I guess. Dad seems to have 
lost interest in the place. He says there'll 
be trouble before another spring, and we 
might just as well leave. He thinks he'll 
try to find some work in town next time, 
or maybe go back East and settle down on 
a little farm somewhere. Country like this 
isn’t any place for a woman, he says.” 

Rains studied the neat curtains at the 
windows, the small single flower in the pot. 
“The land’s too rough. Too new as yet,” 
he said. “There’s bound to be trouble be- 

fore it’s ever settled safe for a woman; 
that’s what he means. But even spring 
might be too late. I wonder if you'd re- 
member to tell your father I said that?” 


H® eyes searched his suddenly, a 


questioning, nameless fear gathered 
in their gray depths. But before she put 
the question into words, both heard the 
click of shod hoofs slopping past the 
cabin. Something in the set of Leah Ben- 
ton’s shoulders drooped, and she turned to- 
ward the door without speaking. 

After a moment a wiry, stiff-faced man 
came in. He had seen the horse outside 
and looked at Rains without surprise, giv- 
ing him a single hard, inscrutable glance. 
He was past middle age with an iron-gray 
stubble of unshaven beard on his jaws and 
chin. While the girl remained at the door, 
he crossed toward the stove. 

He said, “Howdy. I’m Jake Benton,” 

~ and reached toward the coffee pot without 
offering to shake hands. When Rains 
named himself, he nodded. ‘Yeah, I know 
you.” 

McCord was following him in from the 
outside, shaking the rain from a wet slicker. 
McCord glanced at the girl. Purposefully 

his eyes did not meet Rains till he had 


pulled the slicker off and hung it on the 


_ door-peg. There was nothing in the way 


of the gun-butt at his hip now. His hands 
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came up slowly, till both thumbs were 
hooked loosely, -tentatively, on his belt. 
Then his eyes lashed at Rains. 

“You're a ways off your own ground, 
ain’t you?” McCord asked. 

Rains said, “Where a cowman’s ground 
is, is likely to depend on where his cattle 
move. That answer it?” 

Turning, Benton watched Rains with a 
sidelong, immobile glance which lasted half 
a moment. He came to a decision, taking 
two deliberate paces forward till he stood 
between the two. He looked at Rains 
again, 

“Sorry. I'd like well enough to pass the 
time of day with you myself. But Sim, 
here, seems to feel different about it. I 
don’t want no trouble in this house.” 

Rains said, “Sure.” He pulled the col- 
lar of the windbreaker he was wearing 
about his throat, and crossed the room to- 
ward the door. The girl had not moved 
since McCord came in. There was some- 
thing mute and pleading in the look of her 
eyes. 

Rains paused and said, “One thing I 
wanted you to remember and tell your 
father—spring will-probably be too late.” 

She nodded without speaking. Rains 
tugged his hat. down against the drizzle, 
and crossed the yards, after his horse. 
Track of Benton’s and McCord’s animals 
was deep-cut and freshly marked in the 


-tain-soft soil where the two had ridden in. 


It would take an hour or two for that 
fresh sign to wash out, Rains knew. He 
swung down the main trail toward Coulee 
Fork till the timber hid him, then cut back 
along the. first ridge to the left, circling 
the Benton shack at a distance. The fine, 
steady drizzle persisted, neither slacking 
nor increasing, the cloud mass above set- 
tled down on the hills. Nothing could be 
seen through it beyond fifty or seventy-five 
yards. 

On the broken hilltop west of the Benton 
cabin, Rains cut track of those two recently 
ridden horses, yard-long slashes showing 
where one of the animals had slipped. He 
followed the back-trail of the two men at 
a steady jog. Hoofs had crossed a space 
of valley beyond, come through rough 
ground and angled down a timbered slope. 


Still it was impossible to see any distance — 


ahead. Rains stopped again, dismounted 
and walked across a strip of sandstone out-— 
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cropping. Four or five other riders had 

quartered down this ridge some time ago, 
but their tracks were almost obliterated 
now except for the steel-mark of calks on 
the rock. When he swung back to saddle, 
there was caution in Rains’ every move. 

Somewhere ahead a steer bawled lowly. 
He could hear the familiar sounds of cattle 
moving and grazing. He slid his mount 
down the box-sided edge of a gulch, and 
was on the grassy floor beyond before the 
nearer beasts loomed out through the misty 
pack of the storm, lifting their heads. 
Rains cut through the spread band, riding 
slowly with increasing caution up and down 
the gulch, He counted ninety head as an 
estimate, each marked on the off hip with 
the Sentinel-Rains’ S-R road iron and a 
Texas brand. 

Fading daylight was now feckoius to 
thicken the dismal storm, Every sense 
taut in him, it was still no thing that Rains 
could have named that made him pause, 
standing his horse motionless among the 
cattle. In a moment the plain click of 
shod-iron on rock came to his ears. Rains 
realized he was no longer alone on the 
floor of this box-sided gulch, \ As certainly, 
he knew who that other rider was, knew 
that McCord had left the Benton yards and 
followed him, as he had back-tracked the 
other trail. Except for the occasional 
movement of grazing cattle, the gulch was 
utterly still again. Somewhere off on the 
right, McCord held his animal, waiting as 
Rains waited. 

Sudden anger flowed into Jim Rains. 
He put his horse forward toward that last- 
heard sound at a steady walk, cold knuckles 

- holding his Colt’s gun, and Rains was sud- 
denly asking no more than to have this 
over with and finished, here as well as any 
other spot on earth. 

The animal under Rains pricked up ears, 
winding the other horse, and Rains knew 
McCord had shifted his position. He 
stopped. A thicket of bottom brush was 
just visible on one hand; then he saw the 
outline of McCord’s mount standing, rider- 
less, half in the brush. Rains was already 
throwing himself from saddle. 

Quick-spaced, two shots blasted across 
the intervening distance. “Rains ran half 
a dozen paces, dropped. He crawled along 
a bottom declivity that just shielded his 
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_ing. How many riders are you holding on 


body, working toward higher ground. The 
brush moved with the scraping noise of 
wet stems on saddle leather. 
ried plainly. 

McCord fired again, and in the dim light 


Rains saw the spitting point of muzzle 


flame against the brush. He aimed back 
at it and shot—twice. Dull thunder filled 
the gulch head. Rains gathered his mus- 
cles under him, and drove toward the far 
end of the thicket at a run, willing to go 
into that wet tangle and hunt McCord out 
if necessary. No gun fire came back 
at him: 

Stooped against the brush, Rains heard 
the scrape of leather, the small smashing 
of wet limbs beyond, and realized McCord 
had led his animal through the thicket and 
was getting out. From the gulch behind 
came a different sound—the pound of three 
or four hard-ridden animals, coming up 
the bottom floor at a steady run. McCord’s 
horse struck on for the rims. And in an-- 
other moment Bill Peel’s voice came 
strongly to Rains from the gulch. 

Peel said, “‘Here’s them cattle. 
else—?” 

Rains crossed to his mount and swung 
into saddle. Peel and the four riders with 
him had struck trail of the stock between 
line camps, and had tracked them down 
into the broken country. Two men were 
left to spend the night under shelter of the 
rims and head the cattle back at dawn. 
The rest moved through the dark, unceas- 
ing drizzle for the nearest line camp. 


What 


Vv 


HREE inches of first snowfall lay 

white across the Cheyenne Breaks 
next morning under a leaden sky. Rains 
was gone from the line camp at dawn, and 
at noon rode into Tom Asher’s ranch on 
the east line of the strip. Asher’s solid 
log buildings and big sod-roofed cabin 
showed the mark of permanence; Asher 
had settled here to stay, Rains found Asher 
at the corrals, and recited details of what 
had happened yesterday. 

“Also a herd of some two thousand 
Puerco Company cattle have been trailed 
from the Breaks range, headed through 
to the west somewhere,” Rains said. “All - 
of which is pointin’ plain to what is com- — 
Pees c 


Sounds car- 
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“Ten hands at present.” Asher threw 
his saddle over the corral rail. “One of 


my boys, comin’ home from town last night, 
brought another piece of information,” he 
said. “Brannan’s two trail crews in the 
Puerco Company drive was paid off and 
started home from Dodge ten days ago. 
But neither got farther than Prairie Bluff, 
where some other order held ’em. I'd fig- 
ure that order must have come from Ed 
Brannan. What’s it mean?” 

Rains did not answer. He watched 
Asher’s wife come from the rear door of 
the cabin, and a triangle, hung from a 
rafter log, rang with quick, bell-like notes. 

“Come over to the house and eat,” Asher 
invited, and as they walked across from the 
corrals, said: “It might mean Ed Bran- 
nan and the Dodge City end have dug deep 
enough for money to buy operating con- 
trol of the Puerco Cattle Company. If that 
happens, there’ll be a new company man- 
ager on the ground fast as a man can be 
sent in here. Brannan ain’t holdin’ two 
trail crews at railhead without a reason.” 

“Whatever happens now, we’ve got the 
same fight ahead of us,’ Rains said, and 
thought of the girl at Benton’s shack. 
“Know anything about Jake Benton, 
Asher ?” 

“A little. He settled there off the Coulee 
Fork last fall, and brought in sixty, seventy- 
five head of cattle this spring. For a while 
it looked like he figured to set up a small 
cow outfit. 
McCord and the Puerco River crowd. Ben- 
ton’s got his daughter with him. Kind of 
a pretty girl,” said Asher. 

Ves,” 

Rains struck back across the Breaks 
when the meal was finished, riding long. 
Puerco Company cattle, marked with road 
brands of Kimball, Brannan and the orig- 
inal Puerco River outfit and never re- 
branded with a company iron, were every- 
where in evidence across the grass. Once 
Rains cut track of two riders jogging south 


~ across the range, but he saw no sign of the 


men, The country had a stippled look, the 
light snowfall of the night past melted 
across the brown opens while the north 
slopes and draws were still mantled white. 
It was after dark when he finally reached 
main quarters at the hay ranch. 

Alternate snow and drizzle fell through- 


out the night. Men rose in a cold, dismal 
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Then he fell to ridin’ with’ 


dawn, one of the wagon cooks preparing 
breakfast. Youngstrom was standing be- 
side Rains in the door of the cabin when 
they saw a rider break from timber to the . 
eastward and bear down across , the 
meadow. As the man drew nearer Rains 
recognized him as one of Asher’s hands. 

The rider reined a weary, hard-pushed 
horse into the yards. “Asher wanted me 
to get you,” he told Rains. -““No, I don’t 
know exactly what has happened. Asher 
himself don’t know. But there was some 
kind of a shootout at the Puerco Company’s 
main camp early last night. A girl rode 
into Asher’s just past midnight and wanted 
help.” 

“What kind of help?” 

“It was Jake Benton’s girl. She wanted 
a wagon to bring in a man that was hurt. 
One of Brannan’s trail bosses was killed. 
Asher thinks it’s happened—” 

“Who's the man that got hurt?” 

The rider fidgeted in the saddle. “Asher 
wasn’t sure. But from the way the girl 
described him, it might have been Long 
Bob Sentinel.” 

Rains kept looking at the man. After 
a while Youngstrom touched his elbow. “I'll 
get the crew drawn in here,” Youngstrom 
said. “And send word to Bill Peel at the 
line camps. We'll be waitin’ any order 
from you here, Jim.” 

Youngstrom started for the new-made 
log corrals. Rains passed him, carrying 
his saddle, and Youngstrom added, “Take 
that buckskin from my string. Tl rope 
out a fresh horse for Asher’s man.” 


S bow mark of recent wagon wheels led 
into the Asher ranchyards, drawn in a 
half circle toward the big cabin’s door. 
Tom Asher was standing in the kitchen, 
leaned back against the wall beside the 
door, when Rains shoved inside. He nodded 
slowly, and that nod told Jim Rains it had 
been Long Bob Sentinel. Mrs, Asher’s 
head appeared from a door to a farther 
room, just long enough to identify him 
with a glance. Jake Benton was sitting on 
a bench beside the big kitchen stove. 

Asher muttered, “It ain’t so bad, Jim. 
I seen men a heap worse hurt recover, and 
I got a rider off to town for a doctor as 
soon as we knew. But in the end, I reckon 
my woman knows as much as most about 
tendin’ anyiiine that’s hert 


Rains stood beside Asher, not speaking 
for a while. His mind was full of the 
days and years since Long Bob and he had 
first met on the banks of the Cimarron and 
started trailing cattle up from Texas to- 
gether, When he spoke at last his voice 
sounded thick, deeply husky. 

“Just how did it happen?” 

Asher’s head turned toward Benton, 

“He rode into the Puerco’s main camp 
with one of Brannan’s trail bosses. That 
was sometime after dark last night,” Ben- 
ton said tonelessly. “No, I didn’t see what 
happened myself, but I got the story else- 
where. Both Driscoll and McCord was 
there. Without dismountin’, Sentinel handed 
Driscoll a couple of papers, and Driscoll 
turned toward the fire to read. When he 
looked around he said somethin’ to McCord 
about Sentinel bein’ put in charge of the 
Puerco Company till next spring, along 
with his own outfit. Driscoll asked Mc- 
Cord if he thought he’d be able to work 
with Long Bob Sentinel.” 

Jake Benton’s eyes were unreadable, 
opaque and hard. ‘“McCord’s answer 
was to reach for his gun. The Brannan 
boss grabbed for his leather. Three-four 
guns broke all at once, and Brannan’s man 
went out of saddle. But Long Bob Sen- 
tinel was still astride his horse, wanderin’ 
across country, when I run into him last 
night,” Benton said. “I got him down and 
had to leave him there while I rode back 
for Leah. It seemed best for her to come 
this way for help.” 

Rains heard Asher’s wife speak from the 
other room, and watched Leah Bentan 
move into the kitchen, going to the stove 
for another kettle of hot water. The girl’s 
gray eyes met his silently as she crossed the 
room, Rains noticed her smooth, straw- 
golden hair again, the line of her throat. A 
pretty girl, Tom Asher had said; and it 
was true. Jake Benton also watched her 
with unreadable eyes. He waited till she 
had gone back to Mrs. Asher’s side before 
saying more. 

“1 reckon that’s the start of one thing, 
the finish of another,’ Benton said bit- 
terly. “I'll be moving along.” 

“Best stay here a while,” Asher invited. 
“T heard Leah promise she’d remain and 
help my wife for the next few days.” 

Benton didn’t answer. He crossed toward 
the door where Leah had disappeared, and 
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stood there for a moment. Then he turned 
and came back across the kitchen, button- 
ing up his sheepskin, Rains followed him 
outside. 

“You've done a lot,” Rains said. “I 
won’t forget it, Benton.” 

Benton stopped and swung around. 
“We're ridin’ different sides of the fence,” 
he muttered. “Too late now for me to 
desert my crowd. But I’m leavin’ eighty 
some head of cattle in the Coulee Fork, 
and that stock was bought and paid for, 
even if the money that did it hadn’t been 
come by honest. What’s in them cattle 
will be money for Leah, enough to help 
her for a while. There’s maybe more you 
should know—” 


H* came a step closer. Suddenly every 
move of the man was_ intense, 
strained. “It was fifteen years ago, over 
west of the Pecos. There’d been Apache 
trouble. Three emigrant wagons had been 
burned, stock driven off or slaughtered. 
Out in the brush we found a woman— 
dead, but the little girl she’d carried off 
in her arms was only scared and half fam- 
ished. We took her up asaddle, four of us 
carryin’ the child by turns. She was about 
three years old. The plan was to leave 
her with Army officials at Fort Sumner. 
But somehow—somehow she seemed to 
take an especial fancy to me as we rode. 
When it come time to take her into the 
post at Sumner, the job was give to me.” 

Benton shook his head. “I never done 
it. I quit the boys I was ridin’ with, and 
struck across into Texas carryin’ her in 
my arms. I made up a story then about 
how I’d lost my wife, to explain when we 
met strangers. That’s the story Leah still 
believes. It made no difference what name 
I used, and we knew her mother’s had been 
Benton—Leah Benton. There was a locket 
about her neck. I’ve kept it ever since 
for Leah. There’s two pictures in it, one 
her mother’s and the other that of the 
man who was her father. I’ve never let 
her see it because of that.” 

He was pressing something from an in- 
ner pocket into Rains’ hand. Benton’s 
face: looked wooden, his eyes hard and 
opaque again, 

“You know what I am,” he said, “Dif- 
ferent times I’ve tried to play the game __ 
straight, There was a while in Texas when 
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I made a fresh. start and worked nearly 
three years, Other times, like the start up 
here. But always somethin’ happened. 
Some of the boys I’d known rode by, or it 
seemed too long a business raisin’ cattle 
when more could be had from a single 
night’s drive. 
known the truth about me. When she has 
to learn it, Rains, I don’t want to be there. 

* Understand ?” 

Rains nodded very slowly. Jake Ben- 
ton turned and went on toward Asher’s 
corral where the same animal Rains had 
once ridden out to railhead at Prairie Bluff 
waited. Rains watched him ride away be- 
fore going back into the house. 

Leah had just come through into the 
kitchen again, missing Benton. “He thought 
he’d best get back to the Coulee Fork,” 
Rains explained, looking elsewhere. 

He held the locket Benton had left with 
him hidden in the palm of one hand. Later 
Mrs, Asher, he thought, should be the one 
to give it to her and explain. Waiting till 
they were alone in the room, Tom Asher 
spoke quietly. 

“Driscoll and McCord will have anyhow 
twenty-five men followin’ their lead. 
You’ve got your own boys, Brannan’s two 
trail crews returning and ten men here. 
Whether you figure to make a clean-up 
fight of it right now, or wait for later de- 
velopments, is up to you. But there ain’t 
no easy way in a thing like this, Rains.” 

Rains said, “I'll want a word with Long 
Bob first.” 

“He’s restin’ easier. But it would be 
better if he didn’t talk a lot.” 

_ Long Bob lay gaunt and big under clean 
blankets, dwarfing the bed under him. He 
knew Rains’ step across the room. His 
deep-sunk eyes opened, wrinkled leathery 
at the corners by so much sun.and weather 
along the trail they had both followed. His 
lips moved. . 

“Go all the way, boy!” he said. 
dependin’ on it.” 


“T’'m 


VI 


Swe BENTON rode steadily through 
fetlock deep snow, working into a can- 
yon of the Little Cloud country along a 
trodden trail. Timber showed out black 
and deep along rising slopes, and was lost 
_ beyond in a fresh squall that swept down 


I dén’t think Leah’s ever 
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from the summits. Here was a vast range 
of broken mountain country. The canyon 
Benton followed swung on itself almost at 
right angles; a space of meadow land 
opened, beyond which Benton saw the sod 
roofs of two log shacks set against the 
timber. A number of spare Puerco Com- 
pany horses had been turned loose in the 
meadow and were picking’ at the frozen 
grass along banks of the creek. The wind 
swept hard against his face. 

Before Benton had crossed the creek, 
the shacks were blotted out and the storm 
broke across the meadow. Benton plowed 
against it, and after an interval the leggy 
horse he rode brought him into dooryard 
of the shacks. A score or more of saddled 
horses were tied short under shelter of the 
timber beyond, and Benton led his animal 
among them, loosening the cinch. He 
walked back to the nearer shack, carrying 
a rifle pulled from saddle-boot. 

In reply to some question from within, 
a man in the doorway said, “It’s Jake Ben- 
ton. I seen him ride in.” 

Benton pushed into the smoky interior 
of the cabin without speaking. Men sat 
hunched about a rock-and-mud fireplace at 
one end of the room, There were two 
windows in the rear wall of the place, with- 
out glass, blankets hung across the open- 
ings to keep out storm and wind. Five 
men were playing draw poker on a slicker 
spread on the earth floor. Soapy Driscoll’s 
flabby, loose body stood outlined against 
the leaping flames of the fire. 

“Wondered what had become of you, 
Benton,” Driscoll said. ‘Seemed like may- 
be you might have switched sides on us. I 
was wonderin’ about that, Benton,” 

“T’m here, ain’t I?” Benton snapped. 

“Where’d you leave yore gal, Jake?” one 
of the cardplayers asked. 

Benton paid no heed to the qtestion. 
He was drying the stock of the rifle with 
a torn piece of handkerchief. Heads 
turned toward him. The room was sud- 
denly still while all eyes watched Benton. 
Benton looked back with a stiff, expression- 
less face, his lips drawn tight. 

“All right, I left her at Asher’s place. 
How’s that suit you? I wasn’t bringin’ her 
here,” - 
“Asher’s, eh?” Driscoll said dryly. 
“Funny thing, but we was just havin’ a 
little conflab about it, wonderin’ how Asher 


happened to send a wagon down-country 
after Bob Sentinel that night, and how 
it happened that Asher knew and could 
have found him before daylight.” 

“Some mighty pore shootin’ done in that 
fight,” one of the men put in. “Reckon we 
didn’t know what you planned to start, 
Driscoll.” 

“T was askin’ Benton about this,” Dris- 
coll said. 

Benton’s hands tightened on the rifle. 
“Since you put it like that, I was the man 
that seen to gettin’ word to Asher. Like 
it or leave it,” Benton said. “Hurt like he 
was when I found him, Long Bob Sentinel 
or any other would have got what help 
I could give him. And I'll tell you an- 
other thing, Driscoll! This Little Cloud 
hole-up might have served other times, but 
right now it’s a heap too close to the Chey~ 
enne Breaks.” 

Driscoll said, “I’m the man that brought 
twenty-five thousand head of cattle into 
the Breaks because I played my cards 
right at Dodge. But it’s already gone too 
far for any of us to go back to Dodge. 
We've got one herd on the move. I know 
two outfits ready to handle five-six thou- 
sand head more if we can drive ahead of 
heavy weather. Sure, it means a fight ; 
we'll be fightin’ here all fall, But we’re 
takin’ cattle out, finishin’ the same job we 
started. Splittin’ as much as a half-mil- 
lion-dollar pot between us, boys, A man 
takes the same kind of chances when he 
rustles a few head here and there. Who 
among you, besides Benton, has got cold 
feet?” ; 

A man laughed, and Jake Benton looked 
back with hard, stony eyes. “I’m here 
with you, ain’t I?” he repeated. “TI picked 
my side of the fence a long while ago. The 
time to have changed was a long ways 
back—fifteen years ago.” 

“How long since you left Asher’s?” 

“I spent one night in the Coulee Fork. 
Where’s McCord?” 

Driscoll turned away. One of the card- 
players answered finally, “McCord’s up 
on the ridge with a couple men.” 

The pack of the storm thickened so that 
only a little light from outside entered the 
shack, Benton stood in the dim flicker of 
flames across from the fireplace, still hold- 
ing the rifle. At length, he moved over 
and leaned against one wall. The card- 
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players dealt a fresh hand. No one was 
doing a lot of talking. Eyes watched Ben- 
ton with a close, speculative watchfulness 
that did not lessen as time passed. There 
was a wall of hostility here which Benton 
could feel piled against him. 

Finally he snapped, “If I ain’t welcome, 
say so!” . 

Again a man laughed. But no one re- 
plied. Benton studied the faces. He 
shifted around suddenly and started for 
the door. Men moved aside for him to 
go through. No one asked where he was 
going. A thin snowy draft blew into the 
room. One of the cardplayers rose at a 
nod from Driscoll. 

Driscoll said, “Nothing messy, Joe!” 

Through the white swirl of the storm, 
Benton reached his animal, stuck the rifle 
he carried back into boot and pulled up 
the slack of his cinch. Horses fretted on 
the tie-ropes. An animal snorted and 
wheeled against the brush. At any other 
time Benton would have noticed these small 
things. Now his attention was centered 


back toward the shack, He put one boot 


in his stirrup. 

Then Benton saw the man who had fol- 
lowed him standing against the dark trunk 
of a pine, hardly ten paces distant—and 
the man was standing frozen with a drawn 
six-gun in hand. A boot crunched, slithered. 
A voice behind Benton said, “Lift ’em! 
Don’t try to make a run!” 

The man against the pine fired instantly, 
turned and started for the shack. Two 
guns smashed after him. He spun, threw 
up his hands, fell. Nothing changed on 
Benton’s face. It was hard and bitter, and 
completely without surprise. His one 
raised boot slipped stirrup and he stood 
straight and motionless, while a rifle muzzle 
prodded into his back. The man who 
reached out and pulled his hip gun from 
holster was a Brannan rider. Through the 
pack of the storm, Jim Rains was saying, 
“Move up! Move up!” 

A gun started from the nearer shack— 
two shots distinct and spaced—before the 
crash of greater gun-fire broke in with - 
roaring volume. Simultaneously shooting 
broke from the vicinity of the second 
cabin. The blast sounded flat and echoless 
against the storm. Twenty, thirty guns.... 

Benton had witnessed other clean-ups, 
other mass fights. He knew what the out- 


_ ACTION 
come would be, He stood with both hands 
lifted, waiting. He had made his own de- 
cision two days ago at Asher’s—or fifteen 
years earlier. Long ago it had been too 
late to change. 


OMING down!from the summit of 

tidge to the west, McCord and the 
two riders with him had struck the first 
sign of a mounted force skirting deep 
timber already within gunshot of the 
shacks. McCord’s move was to jump the 
horse under him into full run, to warn Dris- 
coll and the crew. 

Half-blinded by the storm, McCord was 
running his animal within fifty yards of 
the nearest shack when the first crack of 
gunfire reached him—one shot came from 
the timber edge, two slammed on the heels 
of it like driven blows. 

An end of the shack loomed out. A 
man standing in the doorway yelled muffled, 
indistinguishable words, and fired twice 
deliberately at marks McCord. could not 
yet see. McCord swung his animal as the 
blast of battle broke about him, not realiz- 
ing till then the force of numbers. A head- 
long rush had already carried Rains’ men 
against the rear of the shack, where chink- 
ing was knocked out and gun muzzles 
thrust through between logs, turning the 
interior into a roaring inferno. McCord 
fired from the saddle, knowing now that 
at least twenty men were surrounding this 
one cabin. 

His mount collapsed and went down in 
the hindquarters. Still unharmed, McCord 
swung loose, running as his boots touched 
the ground. He fired his last shot then, the 
gun in his hand dead. 

McCord drove off into the storm, work- 
ing shells from his belt into the cylinder 
of his gun. There was no chance left here, 
he realized; the only hope was to get out. 
Shielded by the storm that had saved him 
in the mad. confusion of attack, McCord 
started to circle the scene till he found some 
rider’s horse. Thundef followed to his ears. 
He had made it almost to the timber be- 
fore he realized a man was following him, 
dim and just visible through the swirling 
snow when he turned, The man’s voice 
reached him— 

“Stop and fight there!” 

McCord fired twice, fast as thumb could 
work gun hammer, and knew instantly that 
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neither of those shots had touched their 
mark, Not panic nor fear but hope of 
cover and advantage pushed McCord ahead 
at a labored run. Heavy timber loomed 
through the white swirl, and the man be- 
hind him had not fired. McCord swung 
into the shelter of a pine trunk and threw — 
himself around, gun ready. The other 
did not show out where he expected. Mc- 
Cord had always played for odds. In his 
cold, hard brain he knew that chances piled 
up, and a man who fought his battles 
straight was bound to get it sooner or 
later. He waited seconds, half a minute. 

Then he plunged on into deeper timber, 
trying to watch both sides now. The man 
might have had time enough to come up 
and be waiting, flanking him on one side 
or the other.- McCord stumbled over a 
windfall, dropped and waited there. He. 
knew as well as he knew the man that the 
other hadn’t retreated. Neither could see 
more than ten or twelve paces through the 
storm, The battle he had left swelled to 
McCord’s ears, diminished and then began 
again. That was the only sound. 

McCord rose to one knee. He had to 
move, had to get out of here, find an ani- 
mal and move. His bleak face was wet 
and bloodless from the chill and storm. He 
started on, walking slowly, one boot before 
the other. Half a dozen paces. Something 
impelled him to whirl and look behind. He 
saw nothing. 

McCord was standing within five yards 
of Rains when his eyes snapped up and 
found the man. Close enough to see the 
set of Jim Rains’ face, the big lean frame 
of the man taut and strained—waiting there 
just ahead. Both were carrying drawn 
weapons. McCord’s move threw his gun 
into it with a single forward thrust from 
the shoulder. He had never wanted to 
kill a man more. He felt the recoil kick 
of the weapon in his hand. McCord tried 
to fire again. 

An awful weight struck at him. His 
knees sagged powerless. Straining with 
all his strength, McCord’s last move was - 
to finally press the trigger of his gun again. 
The shot spattered up a tiny burst of snow 
underfoot. He slipped and fell. , 

_ It had been a long trail that lay behind 
McCord, back, like those of all these cow- 
men, to Texas. - Trail cutter on the Chis- 
holm for outfits he never represented, stam- 
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peding a herd now and then to cut out cat- 
~ tle in the confusion of regathering. Out- 
law, killer, rustler, finally run from south- 
eastern Colorado in a clean-up of his kind. 
Meeting Soapy Driscoll later, to pull the 
biggest job in the career of either under 
Driscoll’s manipulation at Dodge. The 
big steal in the Cheyenne Breaks. 


IGHTEEN men stood lined up along 

the face of the nearer shack, watching 
their guards with hard, malevolent eyes. 
The farther shack had already been fired. 
The pungency of wood smoke carried with 
the storm, and the acrid smell of burned 
powder still lingered over the scene. Two 
men were badly wounded. Seven men lay 
where their bodies had been dragged from 
the interior of the shacks, A group of 
Sentinel-Rains men were already digging 
the single big grave. 

“Driscoll?” Rains asked, 

Youngstrom stood among the guards, 
He made a gesture with his head, “Dris- 
coll has pulled his last land fraud or cattle 
steal. Three bullets through his body, 
where we found him dead, crouched in a 
corner of the cabin.” 

Rains studied the prisoners. Jake Ben- 
ton was lined up among the others now. 
For a moment his eyes met Benton’s and 
Benton looked away, his gaze opaque and 
unreadable. Whatever he had been, what- 
ever Jake Benton was, he had cared for 
Leah, loved her like a father. Strange 
chance had put the child in his care, and 
Bentori had not been strong enough, fifteen 
years ago or later, to break with the past. 

“You take a crew, Steve, and see this 
outfit headed out along the Medicine Hat,” 


Rains told Youngstrom.- 


“Each man gets 
a horse and saddle under him, and orders 
to keep going. Nothing more.” 

He turned away and sought Bill Peel. 


“You, Bill! Send riders after this loose 
stock in the meadow, round it in and head 
back for the Breaks. Long Bob was carry- 
in’ papers and an order from Dodge City 
to see the Puerco Cattle Company through 
till spring, the best that can be managed. 
It means we’re doublin’ up, handlin’ two 
outfits here instead of one. It means three 
times the work we had lined out before, 
and no time to be lost.” 

As Youngstrom gave the order to move 
out, Rains crossed toward Benton, who sat 
his saddle with the rest. 

“You'll want to know,” Rains said. “Last 
night I asked Leah to be my wife. She’s 
promised to me, Benton. I'll always keep 
her safe. And maybe someday things will 
change. You're the only father she’s ever 
known, Leah loves you like a father, and 
we'll be looking to see you ride in some- 
day, Benton. Remember that.” 

The file of riders moved into the storm. 
Rains stood there thinking of the trail— 
that mighty, thundering drive-route fol- 
lowing the country, up hill and down, across 
swollen rivers and dry plain, from the Red 
to the Kansas border, and up to the trail 
towns north. He thought of the men it 
bred: all kinds of men and all kinds of 
tragedy. Now the trail was reaching north, 
to stock half the width of a nation with 
Texas stock, Rains knew the future was 
north, as Long Bob Sentinel had: prophe- 
sied before. His future lay up here, Leah 
Benton beside him. It was theirs together 
now. 
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If you want to stay cranky, look out 
for Star Single-edge Blades! They’re 
so keen, they’reso gentle with a tender 
skin that if you’re not careful, you'll 
be smiling all over. Famous since /// 
1880! Star Blades cost little: 4for 10¢. 
Star Blade Division, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Howdy Harris was through! But 
before he pulled in his mossy- 
horns for good, the old Hell- 
bender aimed to slap the Injun § 
sign on Whispering Valley’s Boot- Sian 

hill bunch! Bites 5 


THE GUN-BOSS OF _ 
‘WHISPERING VALLEY 


A Complete Novelet 
By JAMES P. OLSEN 


Y ve: of hell raising were done world as he rode Northward, and reckoned © 


with, and Howdy: Harris was head- the flight of the dove was easier than the 
ing for the country of a wild and winging of the owl, or the headache pro- 
misspent youth. He felt at peace with the ducing pound on the trail of the elephant. 
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lowed the sheriff of Sandog along the cell-» 
block corridor and into the stuffy court- 
room on the second floor. 
His trial lacked certain formality. The 
background was provided by numerous 
frigid-faced ladies, stiff in black taffeta. 
And a gaunt, pallid man of the cloth, who 
kept a certain disdainful distance from the 
prisoner. 
The judge looked down at Howdy. He 
saw a little banty rooster with leathery face, 
gray mustache, subdued blue eyes. Once, 
the judge reckoned, those eyes had been 
the light called “killer blue.” 
Howdy’s hat, clutched in one paw, was 
battered, and his puncher’s boots were run 
over. The too-tight, skimpy levis were 
-bowed and bagged at the knees. Howdy 
seemed perpetually crouched and on the 
verge of taking a long leap. 
His Honor didn’t ask Howdy. After 
the little old-timer had given the Court 
“Howdy, Jedge. Helluva hot day,” he told 
him, and made it hotter. 
“You drift into Sandog, start cutting 
cards with a gambler, and end up break- 
ing him,’ the Court summarized. “It is 
understood he cheated you, and you, in 
turn, cheated him more so, and drove him 
out of town. 
“Then, you proceed to get drunk. And 
half the male population of Sandog with 
you. Men who were church-goers until you 
came along. A man your age! Tch, tch.” 
His Honor shook his head. 
Howdy eased one shoulder against the 
bench and scratched his back. He sighed 
contentedly. 
“Stop that!” the Court snapped. He 
went on? 
“When the Reverend Jostlechin and his 
Aid Society beseech you join church or 
leave town, you promised you would leave. 
Are you proud of the fact you rode ‘your 
horse into the meeting house?” 
_ Howdy screwed his face thoughtfully 
and began to remember things. He said, 
“Jedge, I just come to tell them good-bye. 
Ol’ Jostlechin, there, was poundin’ his pul- 
pit an’ tellin’ his folks to foller him, for 
he was a man of courage as would rid San- 
dog of the devil come amongst them. 

“Hell, Jedge. Wasn’t no use’n him 
crawlin’ under his pulpit just ‘cause I rode 
in to Bay. adios,” 
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The Court leaned to hide his face, and: 
‘coughed. 

“Howdy Harris, it is the Court’s ‘deci- 
sion: If you will pay for the mirrors you 
broke, for the two plate glass windows you 
rode through, and will leave this town 
within the hour, fine and sentence will be 
suspended.” 

“An’ how much do you figger is them 
damages ?” 

The Judge named the figure, and Howdy 
grinned. 

“You cut ’er to a gnat’s teat,” he reck- 
oned. The Ladies Aid gasped. “Wouldn’t | 
be no use finin’ me. Them damages clean _ 
me plumb out.” 

Shortly. thereafter, Howdy and ‘the sher- 
iff and two deputies reined up outside of 
town. 


front and replaced it with the old Colt .45 

the sheriff handed back to him. 
“What was it that sky pilot called mef ” 

Howdy pulled the cork. The sheriff took 


the bottle. ‘Said you was an incorrigible 
old sinner. So here’s a drink to whatever — 
that is.” 


“Tf she’s what it: sounds like, it’s fine 
I’m goin’ on asa man of peace,” Howdy _ 
assured them. = 

“They said it was terrible, a ol’ rege 
like you agoin’ on the peck like that,” 
deputy chuckled. 

“Hell, they oughta see me when I. get 
goin’ good.” 

They had another drink around, said 
farewells, and Howdy Harris went his way | 
alone. He carried himself proudly, and 
looked upon a wicked world with eyes of 
“pity and tolerance. 

He aimed for Whispering Valley and 
old friends. They’d find the years had 
changed Howdy Harris, he determined; 
a dose of prison and smaller and more bitter 
pills of jail terms, fights, benders, riotous 
living had not made of Howdy: a Mary’ s 
Lamb. 

But now age had made of him a pio- 
neer, by damn! He'd sit on his tail up 
there at Whispering Valley, and show all — 
the quiet dignity the brand of pioneer im- 
plied. 

“Comin’ — back, Whispering Valley,” 
Howdy said aloud. “Peaceful, like that— 


that turkey buzzard as packs a neat: e 


branch i in his claws,” 


Howdy tugged: a bottle out of his shirt 
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ROM the rail-end at Grand Center, it 

was sixty mountain miles to the town 
of Whispering Valley. As, days later, 
Howdy Harris took that road, he knew 
that something had happened ; but not 
what, 

He passed two high, heavy freight 
wagons, loaded to the sky. A stagecoach 
rocked and jingled toward Grand Center, 
leaving a trail of white dust to settle over 
cedar and shinnery. 

“Hell, she’s like the ol’ days, when the 
mines opened,” Howdy told himself. His 
heart beat faster and a wild eagerness urged 
him on. He fought down that urge, re- 
membering he was now a paragon of tran- 
quil dignity. 

The evening brought Howdy to Pinnacle 
Station, the highest point in the Orfree 
Hills. Howdy had been prepared to see 
this old halfway stage and freight station 
in a decayed state. Instead, it was in repair, 
and there were horses tethered outside. A 
bawling, leather popping, long-line skinner 
was pulling out, his fresh sixteen-up heav- 
ing to the collars. The huge wagon was 

loaded with mining machinery. 

Howdy dismounted and frowned into 
night’s thickening gloom. Down the road, 
that ran downgrade from here to Whis- 
pering Valley, and on the other side, a 
new building had been erected. As he 
looked, a stage pulled in and stopped and 
while hostlers hooked up fresh horses, pas- 
sengers piled out and went inside to eat. 

Howdy didn’t know if he should hang 
around or sleep out tonight. He turned 
and drifted toward the stables in the rear 
of Pinnacle Station, to see if he could get 
accommodation for his horse. 

He was almost to the stable when a 
bouncing, rattling buckboard drawn by a 
matched team coming hellity-tilt slammed 
off the road and past the station and pulled 
up near the stable. 

Howdy turned. Men with lanterns were 
coming from the station and the barn. 

A young man whose face was pleasant 
under a coating of dust, tossed his leathers 
to a hostler and jumped down. 

The man on the seat beside him stood, 
a rifle in the crook of his arm. A tall, thin- 
lipped man, whose fancy calfskin jacket, 
tight California pants, and ornate cartridge 
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belt and silver chased pistol, contrasted 
highly with the blue denims the young 
driver wore, 

“Why’n hell ain’t the other team ready ?” 
the guard roared. “Bigod, you know we’re 
carrying a gold bar.” He kicked the heavy 
iron, padlocked express box that was 
bolted through the floor onto the buck- 
board’s frame. 

“You're early,” someone growled. “An’ 
don’t be passin’ us your blab. Bill Dineen’s 
the driver. All you got to do is ride an’ be 
fancy pants.” 

Howdy moved forward into the lantern 
light, drawn by the, name of Bill Dineen. 
He sort of remembered that name. Asia 
Logan had a nephew by that name. Had 
taken him in and sent him to school when 
the boy’s paw, and Asia’s sister, the but- 
ton’s mother, got drowned in a cloudburst. 

Now the kid was a man. How in hell 
did Time keep it’s furious pace without 
slowing for wind once in a while? 

The gun guard, Dude Tern, angered by 
the stableman’s name of fancy pants, 
spotted Howdy. 

“Back, you!” he roared. He held the 
rifle at waist level as he pulled the trigger. 
A splash of flame ran downward and the 
bullet cracked into the hard earth too close 
to Howdy’s feet. 

Howdy leaped aside, and Tern hit the 
ground, coming at him. Hand on the gun 
beneath his shirt, old Howdy ached to pull 
that old pistol and let this loud fool have 
it where he lived. He bridled his flaring 
temper and stood silent as Tern came to a 
halt, muzzle of his rifle almost touching 
Howdy’s chest. 

“You're too close to a gold shipment, you 
old rat!’ Tern snarled. “Grubliners and 
saddle tramps ain’t allowed to hang around. 
Get going, you whiskered packrat. 
Vamose!” 

Howdy opened his mouth, closed it 
quickly. If he had words with this blab- 
bering dogie, he knew his temper wouldn’t 
stand. 

He turned. Dude Tern swung a polished 
boot and sent Howdy staggering for- 
ward.... 

' Then—from the dark outside the lan- 
terns’ yellow rays, came a tight, knifing 
voice. Howdy’s voice, and it made the 
blood of more than one hearer run more 
than a little cold. 


THE GUN-BOSS 
“The world ain’t big enough for both 
of us any more!” 
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HITE dust hung heavy over the 

town of Whispering Valley, shot 
through with burning sunrays that brought 
down the choked, dry scent of cedar. 
Howdy came slowly down the long, twist- 
ing street, subduing the urge to tickle his 
bronc with his spurs and make him pitch 
while he, Howdy, yanked his old cutter 
and blasted at the moon. 

He ached to shrill a rebel yell and scream 
“Cowboy’s in town!” 

Those actions, though, were for fools 
and wild younkers. And Howdy was a 
virtuous man these days. Why, he’d even 
tried to regret threatening that gun guard. 
Vain effort, that. 

He held his mount to a sedate walk and 
read the story of Whispering Valley as 
written since he’d left the town. 

On the hills above the town, stamp mills 
crashed and thundered. There were new 
buildings lengthening the street’s long, 
crawling course. A few men in cowman’s 
garb were on the raised board walks; and 
many men whose dress and walk pro- 
claimed them off the creeks and from the 
mines. 

Howdy passed the Trompoose Bar. His 
horse turned toward the rail there. Howdy 
swallowed, tongued dry lips and urged the 
animal.on. 

“Want folks to think I got you trained 
so’s you smell likker an’ natchally stall 
in before the first saloon we meet?” he 
growled. 

He drew rein farther down, before a 
large, false-fronted building. As he got 
down, his horse turned its head and eyed 
him in a way that Howdy swore was re- 
proachful and surprised. It lifted its tail 
and pawed the dust. 

“An’ the same to you,’ Howdy grunted, 
making a threatening pass with his old hat. 

He put his hands on his hips and looked 
up and the sign painted across the build- 
ing’s fals¢ front. “Logan. General Sup- 


plies. Freight Office,” he read laboriously, 
spelling out each word under his breath. 
He turned, then, and looked across the 
street. A building twice the size of Asia 
Logan’s reared in opposition over there. 
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It bore the painted information: Crake- 


Norvell... Merchandise & Machinery... 
Stage Station. : 
Shaking his head, Howdy turned, 


climbed steps from street to boardwalk, 
went under wooden awning with its rolled- 
up canvas that was let down to balk the 
hot sun of afternoons, and entered Logan’s 
place. 

The interior was larger than in the past. 
Twice as much merchandise of all descrip- 
tions was displayed. The counter, with the 
window and panel of postoffice boxes was 
gone. The corner the postoffice once had 
occupied had been boxed in to make a 
cubby-hole office. 

Howdy grinned broadly, mopped his 
hands on his baggy britches, then settled his 
face woodenly. He ignored the yap of a 
clerk who came toward him, telling him he 
couldn’t go in Mr. Logan’s private office. 
He went in and closed the door and stood 
with his back to it. 

The gray-haired, heavy man ata a dgtdeen ; 
table that served as a desk, didn’t seem to 
notice him at first. He stared into space, 
lost in worried thought. Crutches lay on 
the floor beside his chair, and Howdy no- 
ticed Asia Logan’s left leg was in a cast. 

“You always was breakin’ somethin’,” 
Howdy snapped. 

Asia Logan turned. His eyes widened, 
his mouth gaped. 

They eyed each other . . . this pair who'd 
ridden and helled together in their youth, 
until Asia Logan went into business, and 
Howdy—because of his own hellishness— 
went to the pen. 

They surveyed each other, each think- 
ing of the other: “Hell, he’s gettin’ old!” 
And then they saw back through the layers 
of age Life had so lavishly spread on them. 
They grinned. 

Low, trying so damned hard to appear 
casual, they gave their greetings. 

“Varmints that cross a man’s trail when 
the season’s closed!” Asia Logan said. 

“Howdy, you soft, take-’er-easy town 
boy,” Howdy answered. 

He licked dry lips again. Logan pointed 
to a cupboard. “I got a busted leg. Roll- 
ing down a mountain with a freight wagon 
riding me. There’s a bottle there, and you 
don’t care if you do. I can stand a snort 
myself.” se 

ete got the bottle. ‘He turned and 
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sneered at Logan, and indicted him for 
softness by pointing to thin, small whiskey 
glasses on the shelf. 

“Never mind them. What the hell you 
think them tin cups is for?” Logan barked. 
“Glasses is for special, soft customers.” 

They filled their cups half to the brim, 
drank, settled back. 

“So you heard things was wild, and you 
come raring back.” Logan shook his head. 
“Howdy, you and me is too old, I guess. 
There ain’t nothing you can do.” 

“Ain’t aimin’ to do nothin’,’ Howdy as- 
sured him. “I come back here to settle 
down an’ live peaceable. I’m aimin’ to be 
a—a sorta pioneer.” : 

“Then,” Logan stated decisively, “I 
know the days of miracles ain’t done.” 


IV 


SIA LOGAN toyed with his cup. 
“So you see,” he said, “after you 
left, business fell off. The big mines closed, 
and only a few creeks was being worked. 
But I’d sold my cow business to old ‘Bit- 
ter’ Root. Bill Dineen worked for him 
until I needed Bill. 

“Still, we managed. Then they got mod- 
ern ways to fix up ore, and another strike 
was made on Slip Creek. Things opened. 
I put on new freight outfits, and put the 
old Concord coach on the run again. It 
was held up a couple times. I had to 
stand the losses, of course. 

“Then this Mason Crake and Sam Nor- 
vell come in. Crake had a line in Arizona, 
or someplace, and was losing out. Norvell 
backed him, they moved the line, and Nor- 
vell—a straight-laced, sort of religious cuss 
—on the surface, anythow—built the store 
over there. He leaves the stage business to 
Crake, mostly.” 

“Sure, but—” 

“Wait,” Logan interrupted Howdy. “T 
was glad to see them start a stage-pas- 
senger run, even when it meant I lost the 
postoffice. Freighting’s my business, any- 
how. Norvell told me they wasn’t inter- 
ested in freight. 

“Then they started freighting in their 
own stuff. I yapped, and Norvell said they 
was in their rights. They put on two out- 
fits, and relieve them at their stage sta- 
tions—like the one across from our 
‘Pinnacle Station. 
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“Now, Howdy, they’re moving me plumb 
out. You see, we have accidents. Like a 
boulder rolling down a mountain and 
smashing up a haul. I made one trip my- 


self, just to see. We got back all right, 
and going to unload machinery at a mine, 
we had to roughlock down a hill. The 
chain broke. Killed eight mules, busted 
wagon and gear, and smashed up several 
thousand dollars’ worth of machinery the 
mine needed right away. I got this busted 
leg. We found the chain’d been filed al- 
most through!” 

“You can’t prove nothin’,’ Howdy 
stated. “An’ shippers are goin’ to turn to 
Crake-Norvell entire, this keeps up. Well!” 

“Yeah. But that ain’t all, Howdy. We 
haul gold from the mines to Grand Cen- 
ter. Dude Tern—well, we lost one bar 
and almost another. This Tern showed up 
and said he’d see the gold got through, or 
no pay. We ain’t lost one run since he’s 
been on—almost two months.” 

Howdy didn’t speak his mind about 
Tern. Logan said: ‘There is talk about 
having Tern made Chief Deputy to old 
Sheriff Wayne. Tern maybe could stop 
our trouble entire, that way. But Crake- 
Norvell would oppose him, I reckon. The 
job would mean Tern would be sheriff, 
come next election time.” 

There was a knock on the door. A 
teamster grouched in. “That damn stable 
foreman’s drunk again, an’ nothin’ 
ready !” 

Logan swore. Then he frowned. 

“He ain’t so young, Howdy, and—Well, 
it’s an easy job,” 

Howdy Harris, who had, after hearing 
Logan’s story, been ready to forget the 
ways of peace and turn loose his wolf, was 
on the verge of giving Logan hell for of- 
fering him a grandpa job. The urge to 
go out and peddle lead pills from his gun 
was strong in him. 

Yet, surprisingly, he said: “Sure, Asia, 
Td like the job. Maybe I can figger some- 
thin’ out.” 

“Don’t you go figgering like you use 
to. Folks in this town got to have some 
peace and quiet,’ Asia warned. 

Yet he was shaking his head as Howdy 
left. Yes, Howdy Harris really was get-~ 
ting old. 

At the big stable down the street, with 
the yard in the back filled with broken 
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wagons and stored runners and the like, 
Howdy was moving in. A_bleary-eyed 
hombre sat on a cot in a sort of -office 
in one front corner, an empty bottle in 
one hand. 

“Git your tail yonderly,’ Howdy greeted 
him. ‘You ain’t on the Logan payroll no 
more.” 

“Hell I ain’t. Bigod, you ol’—” 

Folks on the street saw that mistaken 
one roll in the dust ; saw old Howdy Harris 
follow him, boot him to his feet, and leap 
off his feet following his fist—that landed 
on the other’s chin. 


E dusted his hands as he walked back 
inside, saying, “That’s for callin’ 
Howdy Harris a billy goat.” Thereafter, 
while the ex-stable foreman stood in the 
street and swore luridly, blankets, odd be- 
longings, clothing came sailing out to him. 
He gathered up his doofunnies and 
turned away, yelling back, “Sure’s my 
name’s Gus Loffe, I’m going to get hunk 
at you!” 

Howdy merely grunted. 

He’d heard: such threats before. 

It was mid-afternoon, then. Howdy was 
settled, had his look at things. In the yard, 
a blacksmith had been cussin’, fitting a new 
axle on a freighter layed up for repairs. 

“Don’t see how’n hell,” he complained to 
Howdy, “enough dust gets in to grind 
these axles out. We need this wagon, too.” 

Howdy made a briew inspection. Back 
in the stable, he went into the harness 
room. He opened pail after pail of axle 
grease, working the dark, yellow mixture 
- through his fingers. 

He found grit in six of two dozen buck- 
ets. Some sort of steel or emery grit, he 
rightly guessed, Let.a skinner get one of 
them and grease his axles, and he’d damn 
soon find his wagon laid up, the axle ground 
all to hell. 

Howdy put a half hitch on a mental 
decision to keep an eye on one Gus Loffe. 

He went in his office-living-bedroom, had 
himself a long pull at a bottle, bit off a 
hecw, and sat in the doorway where it 
was shady and a breeze blew through, 
carrying horsey odors that pleased his sense 
of smell. 

He was a picture of peaceable old age 
as Bill Dineen came up the street and 
_ wheeled the lathered team into the stable, 


_No-o-o, it was proved he wasn’t with Crake- 
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wheels and hoofs rolling hollowly on the 
wooden runway. 

Howdy got up and started after them. 

Dude Tern got down. He leaned for- 
ward, let an oath grind past his lips. “I 
told you!” he snarled, and started at 
Howdy. 
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66 HOA UP!” 
Dude Tern set his feet so sud- 
denly he twisted half around. He blinked 
at the old hogleg Howdy yanked out of his 
shirt. 

Tern had light, killer-gray eyes. They 
met Howdy’s hard, old, faded eyes of 
killer blue, and for a moment fear im- 
pressed its taut brand on Dude Tern’s face. 

“Don’tcha grab for that gun on your 
hip,” Howdy said too levelly. “I'll blow 
you, s’help me—an’ "joy doin’ ’er. Stand 
hitched, you rannihan, an’ listen to Howdy 
Harris make his oratement. Because you 
ride the gun an’ ain’t lost nothin’, makes 
no bones to me. Underneath, you’re a four- 
flushin’ no damn good one. Time was when 
I was no damn good myse’i—but I never 
fourflushed. 

“I’m stable foreman here now. Asia Lo- 
gan’s a ol’ friend of mine.” 

Dude Tern reddened and shifted. 
Passers-by, hearing Howdy give him how, 
were ganging in the front doorway, fully 
enjoying this picture of the little old man 
holding Dude Tern under the gun while 
he told it to him big. 

In a little while, it would be all over 
town. 

“You leave me be, Fancy Pants, an’ I'll 
try to keep from shootin’ you for what you 
done up at Pinnacle. You put a paw on me 
again, though, I’ll use this cutter to fancy 
your belly with buttonholes!” 

He stuffed the old pistol under his waist- 
band and turned, hand outstretched to Bill 
Dineen. “I remember you, Howdy!’ Bill 
cried, and pumped the oldster’s hand. 

Dude Tern glowered, looked thinly at 
Dineen, wheeled and stalked out, the audi- 
ence in the doorway falling back for him. 

“How in hell do you stand him,” Howdy 
asked, starting to unhook the team. 

“Well, Howdy, a man can do lots of 
things. Tern wounded one holdup man. 
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Norvell. ’Nother thing—Aw, hell, Howdy. 
When two fellers are setting up for the 
same girl, it looks damn little of one to 
quarrel with the other’n.” 

“Like that, huh? Who’s the gal, Bill?” 

“That’s the hell of it!” Bill grunted. 
“Tt’s Sam Norvell’s daughter, Nan. And 
Well, Howdy, I just can’t fit them into 
the picture. You wait’ll you meet Nan, and 
Sam Norvell. Crake, of course, nobody 
likes. But Norvell is really the money that 
runs them.” 

“An’ what does Norvell think about you 
aimin’ at his Nan?” 

“He don’t give me no encouragement. 
Don’t say much. Still, he seems fair, an’ 
ain’t booted me away, even if I am the 
nephew of Asia Logan.” 

“Think mebbe somebody is wreckin’ 
things to get the two outfits fightin’, so they 
can step in?” Howdy wondered. 

Bill grasped that eagerly. “I think it 
could be!” 

When the team was cared for, and Bill 
Dineen had gone, Howdy shook his head. 
“T don’t figger I can see ’er like that, son,” 
he said sorrowfully. 

He greeted a stable hand who came in— 
a silent, quiet man who’d never be anything 
but a flunkey and hostler. Howdy decided 
he wouldn't be fixing things for accidents 
and such, and left him there while he 
strolled up the street. 

He went into the Trompoose Bar and 
started to join a loud group toward the 
front. 

Then he remembered his new found 
dignity, and that, to Whispering Valley, 
he was a pioneer. (He didn’t know it, but 
men were pointing him out already as the 
“Ol’ rooster who was so funny, makin’ 
Tern hunker quiet. Good thing he’s old as 
he is.”’) 

He ranged on toward the rear, and 
cinched down near a man who stood quite 
alone. He was a stocky, heavy-set cus- 
tomer with a dark face, a cruel mouth, and 
sly, deep eyes. His store clothes fitted him 
well, yet he seemed uncomfortable in them. 
Like a man who’d grown up without dude 
skins, and would never get used to them. 

Howdy studied him covertly. And 
grinned, The way the man stood, the way 
he looked around—little things most men 
never would have noticed—told Howdy 
things. Things he reckoned none of his 
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business, seeing as he didn’t know the gent 
and, judging by his looks, didn’t care to 
know. : 


OWDY ordered his whiskey double. 

The dark man turned. He stared 
straight at Howdy, and scowled, his lips 
drawing at one corner. Then he sniffed, 
said something about “Horse—’ and 
walked away. 

Damn, but she was sure a hard job being 
a gent of diginity and peace, Howdy as- 
sured himself, aching to have it out with 
that nasty, hifalutin’ son. He motioned a 
bartender, 

“Him?” The bartender shrugged. “Don’t 
let him bother you. That’s Mason Crake.” 

Howdy stood there, deep in thought, and 
a wicked, plumb ornery light in his old 
eyes. He grinned some, too. Maybe, now 
there was a chance to be a dove and a 
pioneer and have hiyuh wild fun right along 
with it. 

He watched the place filling up as outside 
the sun went down, The babble of voices 
in the Trompoose stopped suddenly, and 
from outside came again the cry that had 
silenced them: 

“Fist whuppin’! Fight!” 

Howdy went out with the crowd. 

Dust hung heavy in the still air of eve- 
ning dust kicked up by scuffling feet of two 
men battling ther. One was Gus Loffe, who 
went down as Howdy recognized him. The 
other was a scar-faced individual... . 
Howdy said “Hell!” softly, and pulled 
back into the crowd. He knew Loffe’s an- 
tagonist, too. A gent named Scad Waters. 

In Texas, some years back, Howdy had 
been in jail with Scad Waters, Waters had 
held up a stage and almost killed a man. 
He’d been waiting in jail for his ride to the 
penitentiary. 

Howdy watched. He saw Gus Loffe, 
his nose broken, spitting teeth, go down. 
Waters put the boots to him. The old sher- 
iff was puffing toward the scene. It was 
Dude Tern who stepped out, drew his gun 
and stopped the fight. 
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HEY helped Gus Loffe to a doctor. 
Scad Waters explained to Sheriff 
Wayne: “He cussed me and shouldered me 
off the walk.” He turned on Dude Tern 


ies and Howdy thought he detected a 
false note in Waters’ voice when he said, 
“You got no business butting in!” 

Waters drifted on down the street. Dude 
Tern moved back to the opposite sidewalk, 
and climbed to the walk before the Crake- 
_ Norvell establishment. There was a slip 
of a girl there beside the door, and Tern 
bowed low and handsomely, his hat in 
hand. 

There wasn’t a lot of friendliness in the 
way the girl returned the greeting. She 
spoke, tossed her shapely head and turned 
back inside the store. Dude Tern’s face 
was dark as he yanked his headpiece back 
on and slammed away. 

“T betcha that’s Nan Norvell,” Howdy 
told himself. “An’ it ain’t much use in 
Bill Dineen bein’ worrit about Tern. It’s 
hell to be in love when things get throwed 
in your way—an’ I don’t reckon time’s go- 
in’ to make Crake-Norvell less enemies of 
the Logan tribe.” 

He saw Bill Dineen come along over 
there, enter the big place, and he left the 
walk and moseyed over there himself. He 
walked in with a fine nonchalance, greeted 
Bill, who stood at the end of a counter 
that tied in with the row of boxes and the 
window of the postoffice section of the 
place. 

“This is. Howdy Harris, Nan,” Bill in- 
troduced. The girl gave Howdy a smile 
that lit him all up inside. He said, “I’m 
pleased, ma’am. I wondered if they was any 
mail for me?” 

She went behind the partition, looked in 
pigeon holes. 

Howdy felt Bill’s eyes on him and aad, 
“Dammit, ain’t I got a right to have me 
some mail?” é 

“Sure, Howdy. Got a yaller-headed bis- 
cuit-shooter on the end of a lass rope, back 
down the line?” 

Howdy cussed and moved restlessly 
away. He went down a counter. There 
was a tall, thin-faced man in a dark suit 
that made Howdy think of an undertaker, 
facing him. 

“Chawin’,” Howdy ordered. 

He paid for the plug and loitered, tak- 
ing a long time in choosing the corner that 
suited him. 


“Sam!” a harsh voice snapped. “Why 


let stinking tramps like” this loaf eee 
the place?” 
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H OWDY looked up. Mason Crake had — 
come up from the rear, and stood 
outside this counter close to Howdy now. 
The tall man, Sam Norvell, said - stiffly, 
“This man is a customer, Mason.” 

“Customer, hell! He’s the old fool that’s 
been raising trouble around today. I heard 
of him. He was sent from here to the 
penand...” 

Old Sheriff Wayne, in the front door- 
way, called out as he came on in. “Howdy 
Harris is a lot older now. The man he 
shot, that time, needed it. Howdy would’ve 
got off, hadn’t been he called the Judge a 
burro-headed fool, saying he wanted no 
favors off nobody. And he called me a 
pot-bellied groundhog.” 

The sheriff laughed with the shrill of 
age as that court-room scene presented it- 
self to his memory. Hell, they’d had to 
give Howdy a little something after that! 

“T don’t give a damn!” Crake snarled. 
“Sam, what is this? A hangout for Logan 
spies? You, you old bag of stinkweed— 
get!” Crake laid a heavy hand on Howdy’s 
arm. 

Howdy’s right foot came down, heel on 
Crake’s instep. Crake howled and lunged, 
grabbing Howdy. Howdy was light against 
Crake’s bulk. The wind was driven out of 
him when they hit the floor,\Crake on top. 

Crake got up, drew back a foot, aiming 
to put it to Howdy’s ribs. 

“The hell you do!” 

Bill Dineen had plunged past the sheriff, 
winding up a right fist as he came. The 
blow drove Crake backward, bleeding at 
the mouth. He held to the counter, gob- 
bling at Norvell. 

“You see? You going to stand for the 
Logan outfit coming in here and making 
trouble?” 

Sam Norvell drew himself up as only a 
strict, law-abiding man could. 

“You may call for your mail,’ he pro- 
nounced, “You, Bill Dineen, are not wel- 
come any more. I have been fair. You 
are not welcome any more.” 

A stricken look drew Bill’s face, ther 
anger flared in him. “Try stoppin’ me 
from doin’ anything I want!” he barked. 

“Don’t you threaten him,” Crake raged. 

Perhaps Norvell believed he had been 
threatened. 

“Don’t call here, on anyone agai he 
intoned: : 
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“There’s more ways than one of skinnin’ 
a cat!” Bill ranted back. “You'll see.” 

He motioned to Howdy, and they stalked 
out. Back of her postoffice partition, Nan 
was crying softly, and didn’t look up. 
Howdy saw her shaking shoulders as he 
passed the window. 

“Fine huddem mess I done up,” he swore 
at himself, “I reckon I got to figger out a 
way to play this here, now, feller Cupid. 
One with no chaps on, an’ with bow an’ 
arrer in his paw. 

“But dammit, I’ll grow horns afore I 
do wings. An’ I’m too damn ol’ an’ knock- 


kneed to traipse around without no | 


clothes !’ 
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SIA LOGAN filled the tin cups. He 
studied Howdy above the cup rim as 
he hoisted the drink. 

“So you're a peaceable cuss, huh?” Lo- 
gan jeered. “Aim to be a pioneer—a model 
for the up and coming youngsters.” 

Howdy nodded emphatically. 

“You had a ruckus with Tern, and 
Crake, and tossed Loffe on his ear,” Logan 
pointed out. 

Again. Howdy nodded. “Asia, they’s 
somethin’ all-fired funny a-goin’ on. Look 
—I betcha Loffe was causin’ breakdowns to 
a lot of your equipment. He gets drunk 
an’ loses out there, Then he gets him a 
hellish beatin’ from that Scad Waters. I 
got ’er in the saloon that Waters ain’t 
- hooked up with Crake-Norvell. Yet he 
hangs out around there a lot. 

“Wonder if Crake-Norvell got Waters 
to beat up Loffe because he lost his stable 
job with you? Then, I’m wonderin’ about 
Dude Tern. How was it he played Mister 
Big an’ stopped that fight? For the looks 
of ’er, I betcha. 

“Then, take Crake, tonight. He made 
’er seem that Bill Dineen was threatenin’ 
Norvell. Somethin’s bein’ built up, Asia. 
“You mark my words!” 

“You're just aching for trouble, is the 
reason you think such things,” Asia said. 
“It’s my freight shipments being busted 
up that’s worrying me. I had a offer from 
Crake this evening,” he added pointedly. 
“To buy me out. Norvell come along and 
said he wanted no such deal; said they had 

enough on their hands as it was. Crake 
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had to give in—not that I’d sold, anyhow.” 
They had another drink and Howdy ram- 


bled back to the stable. He slept with one 
eye open and his old pistol beside his cot. 


6 was mid-morning of the next day. 
Howdy sat on a bale of hay by the door. 
A flicker of interrupted sunlight as some- 
body passed the back doors drew his at- 
tention. 

Casually, he picked up a fork and 
worked his way—pausing at this stall and 
that—to the rear door. He took a quick 
squint out. 

Back in the wagon-yard, Dude Tern and 
Scad Waters stood beside a big freighter. 
They seemed to be arguing, Waters nodded 
agreement to something and they~ broke 
apart. Howdy hurried back to the front of 
the stable. Scad Waters came out to the 
street, got his horse from a tie rail, hit 
leather and cantered off in the direction 
of Grand Center. 

Half an hour later, Howdy watched Bill 
Dineen roll the buckboard out, pick up 
Dude Tern and a bar of gold at the store, 
and wheel toward Grand Center in a hot 
cloud of dust. 

It wasn’t in the cards, Howdy thought, 
that a holdup was in the deck. Whatever 
Tern’s game, he’d not chance losing pres- 
tige at this stage of it. 

Howdy went to the Trompoose and had 
a couple of doubles, He must have mooned 
there better than an hour, when a commo- 
tion on the outside drew him. 

The buckboard bearing Bill Dineen and 
Dude Tern had come racing back into town 
and pulled up before Logan’s store. Howdy 
joined the rapidly gathering crowd. 

“Where that little crick crosses the 
road,’ Dude Tern was yelling. “Tried to 
hold us up.” 

Bill Dineen looked a lot sick, Tern got 
down and strutted to the back of the buck- 
board. Old Sheriff Wayne came up, and 
Asia Logan crutched out to the porch. 

“That’s what holdups get from me!” 
Tern yapped. 

He reached for the piece of canvas that 
covered the still form stretched in the bot- 
tom of the buckboard, pulled it back, and 
disclosed Scad ‘Waters’ death-distorted 
face! 

Howdy held his tongue. He couldn’t 
figure what good it would do to yowl — 
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ers had a powwow that morning, Folks 
wouldn’t have listened, anyhow. They 
were too damn busy making a fair-haired 
boy out of Tern. 

Mason Crate and Sam Norvell come 
across the street and went up to Asia Lo- 
gan. It was Crake who boomed for all 
to hear: “Logan, even if Tern is your man, 
he’s the kind we need, I say. I’m pro- 
posin’ we make him a Chief Deputy under 
Wayne. Of course, he’d have to quit you. 
But with him on the job, your stuff would 
be safe with even a man like—like—” 

He looked around for an example, and 
his eyes found Howdy. 

“Like that old goat over there.” 

Howdy reddened and his stringy old 
muscles bunched. He toothed down his ire, 
banking his inward fire with ashes of 
shrewd restraint. 

“Flow about it?” Crake asked. 

“Tt would seem a man such as Tern is 
needed,” Norvell said, as though reluctant 
to admit he’d back a man who'd kill. 

That seemed to decide Logan. 

“Tf it’s agreeable to Tern and the sher- 
iff, I won’t stand in the way,” he said. 

Somebody unchinned a cheer and the 
crowd echoed it half-heartedly. 

A little later, Howdy helped Bill put up 
the team. 

“Won’t make the trip until tomorrow,” 
Bill explained, The sick note was still in 
his voice. 

“Bill, did you notice anything funny 
about that holdup?” Howdy demanded. 

Bill Dineen frowned. “I never noticed 
much of nothin’, at first,” he replied. 
“Never saw that Waters until Tern started 
shootin’, He must have eyes like a tree- 
ful of eagles. What got me, Howdy, was 
the way Tern done it. 

_ “Waters yelled, like he was damn sur- 
prised. An’ Tern just kept pumpin’ lead 
into him, even after he was down an’ dead.” 

“Yeah,” Howdy grunted. “Tern wanted 
to be sure!” 

Bill Dineen didn’t get what he meant. 
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Ai LOGAN seemed in pretty fair 
spirits that afternoon. 

“Maybe, with Tern to ride herd on the 
3—Action Stories—December 


Bigod, this’s the worst yet—the skunk 
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around that Tern and the dead Scad Wat- | 


road, things will ease up, Howdy,” he 
opined. “Come to think of it, maybe it 
ain’t Crake-Norvell causing all our trouble. 
Crake was fair in offering to buy me out, 
and Norvell...” 

“Wouldn’t have none of ’er,” Howdy 
grouched. “Mebbe he figgers to get the 
business without spendin’ nothin’, You're 
whistlin’ in a holler log, Asia.” 

“You’re just honin’ for trouble,” Logan 
laughed. 

“An’ sharpened up for ’er, bigod!” 

It was toward dark when Bill Dineen 
went over to get his mail. He lingered to 
talk to Nan Norvell. It was Crake who 
got Norvell out of his quarters in the back 
of the store. 

Norvell came forward. He didn’t seem 
to mind Bill talking to Nan so much; it 
was that he’d given his strict and narrow 
word that Bill was not to come to see her 
any more, and that word must be obeyed. 

“I won’t have words with you, because 
you're Nan’s father,” Bill told Norvell. 
“But it ain’t no use. Time’s comin’ when 
you will find that out!” 

“T warn you—” Norvell began. 

“T'll see you in hell before I’ll let you 
bust us up!” Bill cut in. He nodded to 
Nan, turned on his heel and left. 

Full darkness covered Whispering Val- 
ley, then. Howdy was in a biscuit barn, 
emptying the last drops of coffee from his 
saucer. Above the rising din of night life 
in the town, came the sound of a shot, a 
yell, another shot. 

He put his saucer down and wiped his 
mustache. It would be good, he reckoned, 
to be a free, wild one, who could shoot at 
the stars and yell to the skies. Sedate 
pioneers, however.... 

Somebody ran by, and shouted, “Crake- 
Norvell’s store. Somebody done mur- 
dered Sam Norvell!” 

Dust hung thick in the yellow light 
splashing out of windows and open doors. 
Men pushed and crowded. Dude Tern and 
Wayne came from the store, snarling and 
commanding a way through for the four 
men following them; four men carrying the 
limp tall form of Sam Norvell. 

“Who done it?” somebody yelled. 
he dead?” 

“Dying,” Tern said. “We'll have the 
devil that done it in the jug inside the hour. 
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sneaked’ up an” shot dot the window. 
Got Norvell twice.” 

Men continued to mill and gabble, and 
out of that gabble came the rising point: 
“Bill Dineen told Norvell tonight he’d see 
him in hell! Remember? ...” 

Bill Dineen had alittle cabin on a hill- 
side about a half mile out of town. Dude 
Tern and Wayne found him there. 

A man whose job demands he pack guns 
usually sees to it those guns are always kept 
in readiness. It was Bill’s hellish luck he 
was performing this task when they walked 
in on him. 

He’d cleaned and oiled his pistol and it 
lay on the little table at his elbow. 

“We're too late to get him with the dirty 
gun, Sheriff,” Tern barked. “But I reckon 
it:won’t be needed. Bill, you’re under ar- 
rest for murdering Sam Norvell!” 

Crowds ganged around the jail. Howdy 
helped Asia Logan get through and into 
the sheriff’s office in the old courthouse. 

~They had Bill in there, heavily manacled 
and under Dude Tern’s gun. 

“IT never had nothin’ to do with it!” Bill 
protested fiercely. 

“Tt won’t work,” Tern snapped. “Mason 
Crake saw you come around the store and 
get into the crowd on the street, after the 
shots was fired. A dozen people heard you 
threaten to see Sam Norvell in hell. It’s 
murder-.-. . ” 

“Tt ain’t murder yet!” Asia Logan 


snapped. “Norvell ain’t dead yet.” 
“But he’s dying,’ Dude Tern stated 
positively. 


“Tl fight it for you, Bill. You sit tight 
and take it easy,” Asia Logan said, trying 
to force a cheerful confidence he did not 
feel. “We'll beat this- if it it takes every 
damn dime we can beg, borrow or steal.” 

“There'll be a sort of preliminary in the 
morning,” Wayne told them, sighing. The 
old man hated this. Only Dude Tern and 
Mason Crake seemed triumphant here. 
ore helped; Asia Logan back to 

the store. Logan shook as he lifted 
a drink. 

“Howdy, you know Bill wouldn’t do 
that. He didn’t! Who would want to kill 
Norvell? Why’d Crake claim he saw Bill?” 

“T don’t know,” Howdy lied. He forced 
his voice to a certain calmness. “I do 
know, though, that in the ol’ days, when 
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we was younkers an’ not pioneers, we'd 
grabbed a six-gun an’ fought ’er out with 
whosomever our notion struck.” 

“And if I could see through this, I’d 
do it now!” Logan rasped. “Crutches or 
no crutches under me, bigod !” 

“Yeah. Well, ain’t nothin’ can be done 
*til mornin’. I’ll pasear around a li'l’, then 
go to bed.” 

There arose, an hour later, one hell of 
an.argument in the Trompoose Bar. Old 
Howdy Harris, appearing to be damn well, 
snooted, was holding forth in a loud voice 
to effect Mason Crake was a huddem liar, 
and his word not to be believed. 

“We'll prove ’er at the hearin’, too. 
Prove he’s a liar!” Howdy bawled. “An’ 
if Crake was here, I’ll tell him so.” 

“That’s enough !” 

Word, as Howdy had intended, had 
reached Crake’s ears, It was Dude Tern 
who came in and told Howdy it was 
enough. Mason Crake came in after Tern. 

“I said I'll prove him a liar, one way or 
another,” Howdy yodeled. “You know, 
they’ll ask him questions when he testifies. 
Mebbe the jedge’ll ask him if he’s ever 
been in the pen. If he says he ain’t, he 
lies. If he admits he has, mebbe he can 
explain some things.about that Scad Wa- 
ters. I betcha Waters had him by the short 
hair, because Waters was in prison once, 
an’ he likely knew Crake there!” 

Dude Tern paled. Mason Crake’s col- 
lar seemed to choke him. A weighty si- 
lence mantled the saloon. 

Howdy Harris had thrown his words 
blindly, basing them on the fact he knew 
Scad Waters had served time. And on the 
foundation that Mason Crake had habits 
prison leaves with a man. 

“You're drunk, and I’m jugging you!” 
Tern snarled. 

“No,” Crake croaked. “Let him alone, 
because nobody’d believe the old fool, any- 
how.” 

“T told folks you was a liar,’ Howdy — 
jeered, and turned to the bar. “Gimme a 
bottle,” he ordered. “I’m goin’ to the 
stable an’ get tight where the smell is lots 
better than around Mason Crake,” 

Howdy lurched and swayed, bumped the 
doors, half fell through them and took him- 
self away. 

Alone in the dark, he stopped his stag- 


gering. 
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_ The shrewd, wicked grin was on his old 
face. The light in his blue eyes was a hope- 
ful, deadly one. 


IX 


TEADY snores filled the little cubby 
in the corner of the Logan stable. 
Whiskey smells choked the place. 

A footstep sounded as boot-sole scuffed 
the splintered runway, and a man’s dark 
figure stopped beside the half-opened door 
into the room. 

Eyes accustomed to the deep darkness, 
the man moved on in, easing toward the 
figure on the cot. The snores continued. 

The man raised a heavy axle-nut wrench 
and the breath came grunting past his lips 
as he brought it down. The grunt became 
a squawk. From under the cot, a pair of 
hands came out to seize his ankles and jerk 
him down. Light flashed a blinding ray 
across his brain as a flailing gunbarrel 
caught his skull. 

He was sitting on the cot, his wrists 
swelling from the ties that held his hands 
behind him when his head stopped roaring 
and he could see again. 

Howdy had closed the door and lit a lan- 
tern. He sat on a box regarding his pris- 
oner stonily. Gus Loffe, that prisoner, 
felt the emptiness of stark fear tearing his 
belly out. 

“Snores from under a cot sound almost 
like them made on top of one,” Howdy said 
flatly. ‘“An’ rolled grain sacks under a 
blanket shape up for a feller’s figger pretty 
well.” 

He reached his bottle and took a drink. 

“T left the Trompoose like I was drunk 
an’ aimed for gettin’ drunker. I’d started 
folks to thinkin’ about Crake, too. So I 
wasn’t safe to have around no more. 
Well!” 

“Crake never had nothin’ to do with 
*er,” Loffe said, his quavery voice uncon- 
vincing. 

“You're a liar, You was Crake an’ Nor- 
vell’s man when you was stable foreman 
here, huddem your soul!” 

“Norvell never had nothin’—I mean—” 

“So-o-0,” Howdy rumbled. He had an- 
other little drink. 

“You take Scad Waters, now. He had 
somethin’ on Crake. His past, likely. So 
him an’ Tern an’ Crake framed ’er that 
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Waters was to be let rob a gold shipment. 
Only Waters got crossed an’ killed, an’ it 
got Tern made the law. 

“They had you whupped by Waters be- 
cause you lost your job here, Now they’ve 
sent you to get me. ' An’, judgin’ by the 
matches stuck in your hatband, you aimed 
to fire the place. Folks would say a drunk 
ol’ fool set the fire by accident an’ got burnt 
up.” 

Loffe remained sullenly silent. 

“Thing is, Loffe, you reckon you'd lived 
long after? Hell! Tern’d find excuse to 
kill you so quick! I don’t doubt he’s lay- 
in’ outside right now, waitin’ for you to 
show.” 

Loffe choked. “Hell,” he wailed, 
“what’m I goin’ to do? I know they rigged 
Waters. I wasn’t supposed to, but Scad 
talked. Fact is, him an’ me was aimin’ to 
tail with the gold he thought he’d get, an’ 
let Crake hold the sack.” 

“Uh-huh. An’ you want to know what 
you're goin’ to do? You’re goin’ to walk 
out of here, an’ let Tern have a shot at 
you. Unless you crave to talk. How’d you 
shoot Norvell?” 

“T never!’ Loffe cried, truth in his 
voice. 

“An’ it couldn’t been Tern, because he’s 
accounted for in my book. That leaves— 
Crake! Now, why’d Crake kill Norvell?” 

“T don’t know, unless it’s because Nor- 
vell is honest an’ don’t want to control this 
country by controllin’ all shippin’.” 

“So they build ’er up a feud between 
Norvell an’ Bill Dineen. Norvell is shot, 
Bill—the man Nan loves—is in jail, an’ 
Asia Logan goes broke tryin’ to help Bill 
out. Crake holds things in his palm, an’ 
Tern, a law, is his man. 

“Well, Loffe, get up. An’ take your 
walk.” 

Loffe cowered back. “No!” he squeaked. 
“Listen. I'll go on the stand. I'll testify 
that Crake done time with Waters. An’ 
that Dude Tern is wanted for a killin’ in 
Wyomin’. I'll do anything. Don’t make 
me walk out there: Damn them, they 
would have shot me, like they done poor 
Scad, I, 

“Save ’er for the court,” Howdy 
growled. He shoved Loffe back on the cot, 
bound his ankles, roped him down tight, 
blew out the lantern and closed the door 
behind him when he left; 
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Howdy knew damned well, would 
be in some public place; Crake, too, for 
that matter. They’d want no one td harbor 
a thought Crake had set the fire. Tern 
likely would stick around near Crake to 
make the alibi iron bound. 

Right now—and Howdy grinned evilly 
as che walked up the street—they were 
likely waiting, straining and éager, for the 
alarm. For the roar of flames that would 
wipe Logan’s stable and stock and equip- 
ment and Howdy Harris out. 

Trust Tern to figure a killing for Loffe 
to shut his mouth; but a killing that would 
react to Dude Tern’s benefit. 

Howdy stopped, pulled the old six-pistol 
from under his shirt, lifted the hammer 
a little and spun the cylinder. He stuck 
the gun back under his waistband outside 
his shirt. 

Bigod, he aimed to show folks in Whis- 
pering Valley a thing or two; aimed to 
give them a lesson in action they would 
not forget. Pioneer stuff? Hell, and a 
mighty yes! He’d show them how old- 
timers performed. He’d go on a high peck 
and clean things up for them. 

His blue eyes were pale with a wild light, 
his cheeks pinched, his lips pulled in a 
macabre grin as he paced on, turned, and 
walked into the Trompoose bar. 

Mason Crake stood nearest him, On 
down the -bar, Dude Tern stood with a 
filled whiskey glass in hand. The pair 
were watching the door, nerves tensed. 

Howdy’s appearance froze them in their 
tracks. 
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MAN’S laugh stopped on a high note, 

Another stopped talking, with his 
mouth open. Dozens of pairs of eyes 
blinked and widened as Howdy moved on 
in, staying wide of the bar, and gained a 
point halfway between Crake and Dude 
Tern. 

. They formed the ithree points of a silent, 
tense triangle. A feure men could not un- 
derstand. 

Old Howdy, withered, small, looking like 
he was crouched and ready to leap—what 
could he be thinking of? What did he 
have on his mind? 

That was soon learned. 
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“Loffe sorta failed to bust my “skull in 
an’ set the Logan stable on fire,” Howdy 
said thinly, the movement of. his lips not 
erasing his hellish grin. 

“Wh-what’re you talking about?” Tern 
rasped. “You’re drunk, you old fool.” 

“Loffe’ll tell you different. He’ll tell the 
court a lot different, too. How it was 
framed to kill Scad Waters, I can swear 
to that. I saw you jawin’ with him before 
the holdup. 

“You want to jug me? Can’t stop me 
from tellin’ that yo’re wanted for kill- 
in’s in Wyomin’. Won’t stop me from 
sayin’ ‘Crake done time with Waters. Hell, 
a fine bunch you are! With Crake shoot- 
in’ his own partner to gain control’... ” 

“Lies!” Crake screamed in a fear-ridden 
voice. He pawed for the gun in the shoul- 
der holster beneath his coat. 

Dude Tern squalled, “Don’t you draw 
on Crake!” and his hand slapped pistol 
butt and leather as he threw his draw. 

Howdy Harris was coming at Tern, his 
bootsoles not leaving the floor when his 
first shot caught Tern under the right 
breast. Tern’s shot drove a splintery hole 
in the floor as he was driven backward 
against the bar. 

Howdy did a little erowhop and the first 
shot from Crake’s weapon seemed to scorch 
his shoulder blades, Howdy fired deliber- 
ately. Crake dropped, his left leg broken 
under him. 

Cool, almost seeming to be enjoying this, 
Howdy swung back. Dude Tern had re- 
covered his gun. He was on his knees, his 
strained face beaded with glistening glob- 
ules of icy sweat as he lined down on 
Howdy again. 

Again Howdy’s old Colt slammed sound 
against the quivering walls. Something 
smeared the bar back of Dude Tern’s head 
and: he twisted down in a gruesome huddle, 
a blue hole over his left eye. 

Still moving deliberately, not wasting a 
single motion, Howdy showed Crake his 
full attention now. Again men winced as 
the roar of Howdy’s six-gun pounded their 
ringing eardrums. 

Crake screamed terribly as his right arm 
flopped at his side, ; 

No man moved. They watched Howdy, 

-who squatted on his haunches a few feet 
from Crake. He leveled his gun and 
thumbed back the hammer as he calmly al- 


lowed, “this last one’ll be for Sam Nor- 
vell !” 

“Don’t!” Crake shrieked. “Somebody 
—help. I shot Norvell. Get the sheriff. 
Let him arrest me. Help!” He cowered, 
covering his face with his left arm as he 
leaned against the face of the bar, left leg 
out at an odd angle, right arm dangling 
limp. z 

Howdy helped old Wayne when he ar- 
rived. They got Loffe into jail, Crake to 
a doctor, under guard, and toted Tern 
away. Asia Logan came crutching into 
the saloon, after things had quieted a little 
Dit. 

“The drinks,” Logan said, “are on me, 
with the compliments of a old hellion named 
Howdy Harris.” 

That was all. Logan never tried to 
thank Howdy any other way. Action, trou- 
ble, likker—these were the thanks Howdy 
Harris best understood. 


WEEK later, unshaven, eyes blood- 
shot, Howdy stood in Logan’s office 
and raised a tin cup with him. 
“Let’s see,’ Logan growled, looking at 
a paper on his table. ‘You shot out two 
bar mirrors, broke the window in the bar- 
ber shop, and burnt.up a bed and carpet in 
the hotel. Not bad. Only—a lot of wo- 
menfolks are complaining because you got 
their men drunk, and kept them that way 
along with you all week.” 
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“The wimmen,” Howdy orated, “don’t 
know the ways of a pioneer. Still, mebbe 
they’re right. After this, I’ll be a man 
of peace.” 

“You're talking through a hangover,” Lo- 
gan snorted. “Then he ‘grinned. “Maybe 
we can give you a job that’ll have some 
action that’ll let you bust loose once in a 
while. 

“You see, Norvell—no, of course you 
wouldn’t know !—is going to get well. Him 
and me is going to throw the stage and 
freight business together. A good idea 
anyhow, seeing that Bill and Nan are get- 
ting hitched, and Crake going to the peni- 
tentiary. 

“You can be a sort of manager, and can 
sit on your tail for the folks to point out 
to their kids as a mean old devil who was 
famous in the old days when.” 

“Yuh-huh.” Absently. “Huddem, we'll 
throw. a lot of loops on this thing called 
fun when Nan an’ Bill get spliced.” Howdy 
licked his lips. Then he began pulling off 
his faded shirt and pawing at his shoul- 
ders. 

“What the hell’s biting you?” Asia Logan 
demanded. 

“Well, since I played the part of this 
nakid feller with the bow an’ arrers, I’m 
afeerd mebbe I’m sproutin’ wings. 

“An’, hell, Asia, you know doggone well 
wings wouldn’t look no good on a real ol’ 
pioneer !” 
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DAVEY JONES’ LOOT 


By ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


Hurricane-lashed waters! The rending crash of ship against 
ship—and the Stinger spikes a warship’s guns to levy toll 
on a South Seas killer! 


6CQNTINGER” SEAVE had many ene- 
mies. The greatest of them all was 
Larsen of Singapore, but there 
were others who gave him as much trouble. 
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Buck Morgan of Levuka was a case in 
point. Time and again his path crossed the 
Stinger’s and time and again Seave wished 
he had finished the man with hot lead. But 


for some reason or other Morgan never 
mixed with the Stinger when the little man 
was in a particularly evil mood, and so he 
lived to be something of a terror in the 
Islands until the day the Society of Scars 
trapped the Stinger on Ysabel and he wiped 
them out. 

The first time Morgan and the Stinger 
met was in Laviata Lagoon. Strictly speak- 
ing, ships had no business in Laviata at all, 
for it was a beautiful little atoll in a Jap- 
anese archipelago and the floor was choked 
with virgin oysters. However, as it was 
exactly the place for a man to garner a for- 
tune in a day or so, it was inevitable the 
Stinger should some day anchor there, espe- 
cially as he was then only a penniless small 
shipowner, with all his fortune to make. 

To anchor in Laviata and to dive for 
the untapped oysters invited, if a warship 
chanced along, almost certain death, if not 
from rifle fire almost certainly from years 
in a stinking jail. Such prospects never 
bothered the Stinger, as all the Islands 
knew later on, This was proved when he 
served four months in Siberia for poach- 
ing seal, and the story of his escape and 
vengeance is an epic in the South to this 
day. 

At this present time, however, the 
Stinger was little known, and Morgan, run- 
ning into a lagoon at Laviata, had not the 
slightest idea of the sort of man he was 
bucking. He saw, did Buck Morgan, al- 
ready at anchor and busily diving for the 
shell, a small, battered old schooner and 
he sniffed with contempt. He himself had 
a brig, heavily manned and splendidly out- 
fitted, and he bore a reputation for tough- 
ness that many adventurers envied. As 
soon as he had his ship anchored he dropped 
a boat, manned it with six armed men and 
pulled across to the schooner. He came 
overside grinning to himself and was a little 
astonished when a voice said, “You can 
tell your men to remain below.” 


E looked at the speaker, a small, frail 
man with a sandy, ragged mustache, 
mild blue eyes and a suit of comfortably 
baggy whites. 
“Oh,” said Morgan, grinning more 
widely. “Who the hell are you?” 
“Seave,” said the little man mildly. 
“And your name?” 
“T’m Buck Morgan of Levuka. You 
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lently. 


must be green in these waters,” said Mor- 
gan with something of a sneer. He placed 
his hands on his hips and laughed malevo- 
“How come you didn’t skip out 
when you saw my tops’ls?” He peered aloft 
to where one of the_schooner’s crew was 
perched in the rigging with a telescope and 
incessantly scanning the horizon. Seave 
blinked. 

“The Japs use steamers,” he explained 
mildly. “I saw no reason to run from a 
sailing vessel.” 

“Ts that so?’ Morgan laughed again. 
“Well, I suppose you’ve got her about 
stripped.” 

“Half stripped,” corrected Seave. “You 
see, it’s foolish to clean. out a lagoon. 
Leave half there and in a few more years 
you can come back. The oysters propa- 
gate... 

“Aw, don’t give me a lecture. 
what you’ve brought up.” 

“T don’t understand,” murmured Seave, 
rubbing his throat. “I’m afraid I’m not 
very quick at understanding things, Cap- 
tain.” 

“Half the shell, fool! You’re not open- 
ing it here, I take it, Got it in your holds, 
eh? Allright. Ill send some men aboard 
t’ relieve you of it.” 

“Piracy, eh?” said Seave, blinking again. 
“Well, you see...” 

“Piracy?” Morgan laughed, his face 
crinkling up derisively. “What in ’ell d’ 
you call looting the lagoon? ... Aw, what’s 
the use o’ talking? Come on up, boys.” 

The men in the boats below laughed and 
two of them stood up ready to shin aboard. 
Seave coughed and went on rubbing his 
throat. 

“T hate to soil my decks,” he said crisply. 
“But I shall kill the first man to board me.” 

Morgan swung back on him with an 
astonished oath, his right hand dropping 
to his gun butt. The little frail man’s mild 
blue eyes had changed to the color of sheet 
ice and something about them caused Mor- 
gan to swallow involuntarily. He recovered. 
himself next moment, However, and the hot 
blood flooded his face a& his rage mounted. 

“You're crazy, man!” he roared. “I’ve 
got enough men aboard my packet t’ eat 
this ship alive. Get up on the poop and 
keep still. I’m taking what shell you’ve 


‘Til take 


. got and cleaning the lagoon of the rest. 


Beat it!” 


“You heard what I said,’ snapped the 
Stinger, but Morgan only laughed and, 
slowly drawing his gun, he tapped the 
Stinger’s chest with the thick blue-steel bar- 
rel of it. 

“Beat it, son. I’m Buck Morgan of 
Levuka and I’ve killed better men’n you 
for saying less. Thank your lucky stars 
that I ain’t taking your ship as well. Come 
on up, boys!” 

There was the sound of a man climbing 
up the schooner’s side, and Morgan turned 
contemptuously away to watch. The first 
of his men shoved a head above the scup- 
per, reached up for the rail, then dropped 
back in a limp heap to crash into the boat 
below, a neat hole between his eyes. 
The roar of a shot filled Morgan’s ears 
and he whipped round with a frightened 
oath. 

He saw the Stinger standing exactly as 
he had stood the second before Morgan 
turned from him to the rail. The little 
frail man was slowly rubbing his throat 
and there was no sign of a weapon about 
him, nothing, in fact, to betray that he had 
fired save wisps of blue, acrid smoke curl- 
ing up before him. 


“You swine!” roared Morgan, and lifted © 


the gun he was carrying. He never knew 
how the other man found a weapon but 


suddenly in the Stinger’s. right hand there . 


was a glint of steel, a spurt of orange flame 
and Morgan’s revolver crashed to the deck 
while he stood looking stupidly at a bleed- 
ing scar across the back of his own right 
hand. “Hell! he whispered thickly, and 
that was all. 

“T suggest you go,” said the Stinger 
gently, “before I get angry.” 

“Til kill you for this,” said Morgan 
slowly, looking up at the other, his face 
white but his eyes burning with rage. “No 
man can shoot me up and get away with 
it.” He turned abruptly, slid overside to 
his boat and gave word to push off. 

Seave was motionless for as long as it 
took the boat to get far enough from the 
side so he could see it. Then he walked 
to the rail, smiling coldly, his right palm 
caressing the worn butt of a gun under his 
left armpit. 

“Something tells me I have not seen the 
last of you,” he murmured. He remained 
contemplating the receding boat and the 
anchored brig until he was aroused by the 
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excited voice of his mate, Brockwell, de- 
manding to know what was the matter. 

“A little unpleasantness,” sighed the 
Stinger. “Have you ever heard of Buck 
Morgan?” 

‘So that’s his brig, is it? We were just 
pulling in from the beds when she an- 
chored. Thought I recognized it. Have 
I heard of him? He’s the biggest cut- 
throat south of ’Frisco.” 

“I’m glad of that,” said the Stinger. 
“T have just been forced to kill one of his 
men and to wound him.” 

“Wound Buck Morgan?’ Brockwell 
looked scared. “Well, we’d better cut th’ 
cable and slide. He'll wipe us out. He 
carries a big crew.” 

“T did intend to sail this evening,’ Seave 
replied gently. “But we will now put in 
another day’s diving.” 

“That’s just asking for trouble,” pro- 
tested Brockwell, nervously cocking and 
uncocking a Winchester carbine he carried. 
The Stinger smiled his little wintry smile. 

“Why else did you think I was staying?” 
he said. 


1* was near midnight when Morgan at- 
tacked, exactly as the Stinger expected 
him to do. The attack came in two boats, 
one planning to round the schooner’s stern 
and the other to make for the fore chains 
and effect a boarding that way. 

Seave, walking his poop unperturbed, 
gave a curt order to Brockwell as soon as 
he caught the phosphorescent flashes of the 
muffled oars, and the mate lighted and set 
adrift on thick flat boards two white flares. 
The oncoming boats rowed full into the 
bright radiance and stopped irresolute until 
Buck Morgan’s angry voice could be heard 
urging them on. In each boat a man be- 
gan to shoot at the flares and one was actu- 
ally extinguished by this means before a 
rifle began to speak slowly and with preci- 
sion from the schooner’s poop. 

Brockwell declared later it was uncanny. © 
For a man even to make a hit in that un- 
certain, wavering light was wonderful 
enough, but the Stinger placed his shots as 
if he was firing in the glare of full day. 
He killed two men in the leading boat, 
crippled one in the other boat and with his 
fourth shot whisked the cap from Buck 
Morgan’s head. He seemed to have a whim | 


to let the leader live, for even after the ee 


‘boats had turned back, pulling in frantic - 
haste for the brig, Seave could have shot 
Morgan but refrained. 

“He slept like a kid all the rest of the 
night,” Brockwell declared later. “He 
hasn’t a blasted nerve in his body. I can 
tell you I was hopping all over the ship 
with nervousness until the moon rose. But 
Seave had the right idea. 
bother us again that night.” 

The Stinger came on deck the next morn- 
ing, freshly shaven, dressed in spotless 
white and apparently as much at ease as 
if he’d been anchored in Apia. He seemed 
unaware of the fact that in stripping Lavi- 
ata he had already violated every caution 
other men used. 

Other men had not dared to work after 
dark, whereas the Stinger had, for two 
nights running previous to the last, worked 
by flare light. The accepted method was 
to put to sea at night and to run in again 
with the dawn so that a steamer could not 
turn the lagoon into a trap. Seave ex- 
plained his actions by merely saying to 
Cassidy afterward that he knew nothing 


was going to happen because his palm 


hadn’t itched until Morgan came along. 
Morgan, of course, had no fear of being 
in the lagoon, for without a shell aboard 
it would be hard to convict him. 

‘Once the sun was well up, Seave sent 
his boat’s crews out again as if nothing 
had happened. An hour later Morgan at- 
tempted to launch two boats to dive some 
distance from the Stinger’s, but they were 
hardly clear of the brig’s side when once 
again that rifle began to talk slowly and 
with precision from the schooner’s poop. 

Seave seemed to be enjoying himself. 
He sat in a comfortable cane chair, his 
rifle resting on the taffrail and a glass of 
gin on the deck beside him. His first six 
shots riddled the boats, three holes in each, 
and Morgan, on his own poop, shook his 
fists.and swore in a high-pitched, hysterical 
voice. Also he was foolish enough to open 
fire with four men hidden behind his deck 
houses and the Stinger got them, one after 
the other, through the shoulder as they 
exposed themselves to shoot. 

By this time the half-foundered boats be- 
longing to the brig had returned to the 
mother ship, and Morgan, in furious de- 
spair, tried to snipe at Seave’s boats far 
out on the lagoon. When Seave had 
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wounded two more of his men the other 


Morgan didn’t 


smiling. 


captain gave up. It dawned upon him that 


he had no ordinary free-trading sailor to — 


face and that, if nothing else, he faced a 
man who was a wizard with both rifle and 
revolver. 

Wherefore Buck Morgan of Levuka, a 
terror to many and a man who never ad- 


mitted defeat, picked up his anchor and — 


fled from Laviata as if the devil himself 
were at his heels. 

The Stinger smiled his little wintry smile, 
and that was all. 

“He told me that if Morgan had been 
any decent-spoken sort of chap he’d have 
let him pick up what was left of the shell,” 
Brockwell declared. “But he can’t stand 
any funny business. I can give you one 
tip. You can talk and argue with him 
so long as his eyes are blue. But when 
you see ’em turn sort of like ice, then back 
off and run. The argument’s done.” 


OW there would have been no more 

to this incident, perhaps, save that 
Morgan would have remained an enemy, 
had not the brig, running furiously south 
for the whole of that day’ and the next 
night, been halted the following dawn by 
a shot across her bows. A snaky-looking 
stubby-funneled warship slid alongside and 
Morgan sighed with relief that he had no 
shell aboard when he saw her flag. Quite 


tranquilly he submitted himself toa search, 


“T was blown out of m’ course,” he ex- 
plained moodily to the dapper little Jap 
lieutenant who boarded him. “I’m not a 
poacher.” 

“Of course not, Captain,” said the Jap, 
“You haven’t seen any other ves- 
sels around, I suppose?” 

Morgan’s eyes glittered malevolently at 
that and he saw the way to repay for his 
scarred hand and his dead men. 

“Oh, sure. There was a schooner in 
Laviata Lagoon.” 


The Jap stiffened and eyed him suspi- 


ciously. 
“You're not sending us on a wild goose 


chase? We were at Laviata only four — 


” 


days ago. I warn you.... 


Morgan jerked a stubby forefinger at — 


his bandaged hand. 


“The swine gave me that. I buried men 


yesterday. Look at the bullet holes i in my 


boats.” 
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“Ah, so you were there, too,” breathed 
the Jap. 

“I went in for water,” said Morgan sulk- 
ily. “You’ve got nothing on me. Go and 
take a look at Laviata.” 

“To be sure,” said the Jap, smiling and 
bowing. “And we thank you, Captain.” 

Morgan laughed outright when he saw 
the Jap climb up the side of the warship 
and that vessel’s course set to the north 
while black smoke began to pour from her 
funnel. 

“That'll give this Seave bird something 
to think about,” he boasted thickly. His 
mate, a man named Boris, shook his head 
and looked troubled. 

“That’s ag’in all th’ rules, Cap. If they 
ever found out we told ’em, all th’ Islands’d 
be ag’in us.” 

“Tf you keep yer blamed mouth shut, 
who’s goin’ t’ know?” demanded Morgan 
irately. “Think I’m letting a little swine 
like him shoot me up?” 

Boris subsided but he was very troubled 
just the same. It was against all the un- 
written rules for one free-trader to inform 
on another. 


WELVE hours later Brockwell, 
Seave’s mate, shot down the companion 
to the main cabin and leaned across the 


table toward the Stinger, who was slowly 


eating a light meal. 

“Warship,” he jerked breathlessly, his 
face ashen. “The lookout saw her smoke. 
We ain’t out of Jap waters yet.” 

The Stinger masticated the mouthful .of 
food he was already engaged on, drank 
a glass of water, lighted a cigar, pushed 
away his plate and said gently, “Is there 
no sign of wind?” The schooner had been 
becalmed scarcely twenty miles from Lavi- 
ata and lay without motion save for a heavy 
rolling. 

“Jest catspaws,” choked Brockwell. “Tt 
ought to freshen any minute. The glass’s 
right. “What shall we do?’ 

The Stinger stretched his legs under 
the table, leaned back in his chair and slid 
his right hand under his left armpit. 

“What can we do, Brockwell? We must 
wait. How far off is she?” 

“Way over the horizon yet, sir. 
her smoke’s plain against the sky.” 

“She wasn’t due for two days yet, ac- 


But 


cording to the secret schedule Cassidy gave 
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me,” said the Stinger aloud. 
how she knew?” He appeared lost in 

thought for a moment, then smiled his 

little wintry smile. “Have all hands stand 

by, Brockwell. Get the hatches off. Get 

all sail on her and wet the canvas down. 

I wish I knew these waters better.” 

Brockwell darted back up the companion 
and after a few minutes of calm enjoyment 
of his cigar the Stinger followed suit. He 
stared a while at the working men, all of 
them casting scared glances at the horizon; 
then he, too, contemplated the smoke. 
smudge against the sky, and after that he 
commenced a slow and unhurried pacing 
up and down, his arms folded and the tips 
of his fingers caressing the butt of his gun. 

Two hours later the spars of the warship 
were plain, but as if they had been pushing 
it before them the wind freshened and the 
schooner was able to stand away from the 
east at the rate of three or four knots, 
Seave went below for a look at the glass. 

Then he came back on deck, wetted his 
finger, held it to the wind, scanned the sky 
for a long time and slowly shook his head. 
The wind would freshen, but not for many 
hours. With a slight shrug of regret he 
walked to the for’ard taffrail and called to 
Brockwell. 

“All right. Get it overside.” 

Brockwell and the men who had been 
standing near the hatches in frightened 
impatience, heaved sighs of relief and 
sprang to work. No onlooker would have 
thought, to watch the Stinger as he stood 
by the rail, unmoved, his face expression- 
less, his eyes mild and blue, that he was 
watching with each sling-load that dumped 
into the sea the first fortune he had ever 
gained being flung away. 


Ts wind continued to freshen sooner 
than the Stinger had expected it, and 
the schooner raced away to the east under 
a full press of canvas. The warship lay 
dead astern of her, overhauling her slowly 
and grimly, until at last, toward evening, 
there was a spurt of orange flame from her 
forward gun and a shot splashed into the 
sea far ahead. Seave signed with his hand 
and the schooner hove to. 

“T was blown out of my course,” said 
the Stinger mildly to the Jap lieutentant of 
thé boarding party. “What is it you 
want ?” 


“T wonder — 


The little yellow man smiled vindictively. 

“Pearls. You have been stripping the 
bed at Laviata.” 

“Nothing of the sort,’ Seave replied 
gently. “I was blown out of my course, I 
say, and becalmed.”’ 

“So I have heard from another man,” 
said the Jap. “Have you by any chance 
buried some dead men and got holes in 
your boats?” 

“Ah,” said Seave softly. “So that was 
why you came back? You met Captain 
Morgan.” 

The Jap did not reply but turned to fire 
orders at his men. The Stinger looked on 
without emotion, save that his eyes had 
turned icy again and he fondled many times 
the butt of his gun. When the Jap lieu- 
tenant returned to him on the poop after 
an hour or more the Stinger had not moved. 

“T shall arrest you,” choked the Jap 
with suppressed fury. “You have jetti- 
soned them.” 

Seave looked cautiously round. There 
was no witness to hear. 

“Yes, I dumped them,” he admitted 
calmly. “And I washed my hands clean. 
May I ask what course Captain Morgan 
had set?” 

“You will come with me,” insisted the 
Jap. “You have admitted you stripped 
Laviata.” 

“Your mistake,” said the Stinger coolly. 
“What proof have you? Have you been 
to Laviata? Did I mention the place 
first ?” 

“I must arrest you,” said the Jap deter- 
minedly. “My commander can decide 
what must be done.” 

The Stinger smiled and the Jap’s face 
went ashen for some reason he could not 
determine. He fell back a pace. 

“T shall kill at least five men before you 
take me,” said Seave crisply. “You have 
held me up on the high seas. I am flying 
the British flag. You have no proof I am 
a poacher, no proof I have even been to 
Laviata. If you capture me by force it 
will be piracy and I have friends at Apia 
and Suva.” 

“Well,” choked the Jap. No one could 
blame him for his fury. As a loyal man 
it naturally roused him to wrath to know 
that this adventurer, this alien, had looted 
a part of his country’s treasure, then flung 
it beyond recovery into the sea. There was 
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not a shell on board. Even the oyster 


slime was washed from the holds and they 
reeked of lime disinfectant. If it was pos- 


sible to capture the little captain and his — 


ship without the use of force, much might 
be made of a case in Japan. But if the 
little man insisted on fighting, and it was 
likely he would, grave international com- 
plications might ensue, Still choking, the 
Jap turned away. 

“One moment,” said Seave gently. “Will 
you drink with me? I wish to know what 
course Captain Morgan took?” 

The Jap swung back. 

“T will not drink with you, Captain. 
Your... er friend ... was heading due 
south when we overhauled him. I under- 
stand he was heading for the Marshalls.” 

Seave nodded. The Jap left him with a 
suppressed oath, called to his men and ush- 
ered them into the cutter waiting below. 
Seave stood motionless until the warship 
had started for Laviata, and then said to 


Brockwell in a voice that made the mate. _ 


jump, “Head due south. Call me when 
you sight a sail.” 

He turned then and went below. He sat 
at his table in the main cabin, a bottle of 
gin beside him and a glass in his hand. 
Brockwell declares he sat that way and did 
not move, save to call the steward to bring 
a fresh bottle, right up until the time 
Morgan’s brig was sighted. The chances 
are that, for all his coldness, Seave was 


angry and disturbed. He had had a-for-_ 


tune in his grasp, had dared greatly to 
loot one of the treasured lagoons of the 
world, and he had lost it because a free- 


trading captain he had ae beaten had» 


betrayed him. 


ig was three days before Morgan’s brig 
was sighted, quicker than Seave or 
Brockwell had expected. But the wind 
had freshened .to almost hurricane force 
and Seave had given no orders to shorten 
down. Brockwell carried on as long as 
he dared and the afternoon of the second 
day had given orders himself to shorten 
down. 

The schooner labored a great deal less 
as they got canvas off her, and Brockwell 
was just about to order all hands below 
when the steward came up from the main 


cabin with the cryptic message that Captain 


Sa 


Seave would like to eneak: to Mr. Brock-_ = 
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well. The mate went below with some mis- 
givings. 

“Who told you to take off sail, mister?” 
the Stinger said gently. His eyes were 
mild enough, but there were great circles 
under them and his jaw was hard. The 
mate licked his lips and shifted from one 
foot to the other. 

“Why, no one, sir. I was in charge of 
the deck at the time and I consid- 
ered..." 

“T do all the considering here, sir. Make 
all sail again immediately and keep the 
course.” 

“You'll drive her under, sir.” 

“That will be all.” 

Brockwell went away shaking his head. 
Six hours later, after the schooner had been 
twice pooped and once badly battered in 
the trough, all hands.came aft in a body. 
‘The Stinger had not with him at this par- 
ticular time that bunch of hard cases he 
was later to gather and who feared neither 
God nor the devil and very little else save 
the Stinger. This present crew was good 
enough, husky, able men with a normal 
amount of courage. But the terrific driv- 
ing of the schooner before the wind had 
terrified them. She was beginning to strain 
open and they had already had a spell at the 
pumps. Unless she carried something aloft, 
every moment threatened to see her sailed 
clean under. 

“Well?” said the Stinger coldly, when 
they were all gathered before him. They 
were afraid enough to be desperate and 
bold. 

“You'll have to take sail off her,” said 
the spokesman, a lean, hatchet-faced 
American. “You'll kill us all.” 

“Get for’ard,” said Seave quietly. “I 
know what'T’m doing, and know this ship 
better than you.” 

“Unless you take in sail we'll cut her 
free,” the man threatened. He dropped a 
hand casually to his sheath-knife. The rest 
muttered sullen approval. The Stinger 
sighed. 

“You know me well enough to know I 
keep my word, men,” he commenced at 
last. “The first man who cuts I’ll kill. 
Now get for’ard and stay below if you’re 
afraid.” 

“You'll have to take in sail,” insisted 
the spokesman thickly. “We’re not leav- 
ing here until you agree.” 
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E went so far as half to draw his 

knife, perhaps only in bluff. The 
Stinger neither knew nor cared about that. 
He was in a cold fury still because of the 
pearls, because of lack of sleep and a steady 
round of drinking. His hand moved. 
There was an explosion. The spokesman 
looked shocked, swayed a bit and cried out, 
“You've killed me!” 

“Just your hand,” said the Stinger con- 
temptuously, “Don’t draw a knife on me 
again. Get out, all of you! The first man 
who cuts [ll kill!” 

They nearly ran out of the main cabin 
after that, the American holding his 
wounded, dripping hand, and the schooner 
went madly on as before, two men at her 
wheel and her masts and cordage creaking 
with the awful strain. And so, on the third 
day, playing right in luck, she lifted the 
spars of the brig away to starboard. Mor- 
gan was shortened down, as any decent ship 
should have been in that weather, and he 
was electrified when his mate, Boris, called 


him from below with the information that 


Seave’s schooner was forging up under his 
counter. 

Fear took possession of Buck Morgan of 
Levuka. In an instant he was transformed 
from a swaggering, ruthless bully to a 
frightened, somewhat fat man. In the first 
place he already secretly feared the Sting- 
er’s shooting. And in the second place he 
knew that by giving the Japs information 
on a free-trader he had violated all the 
Island ethics. 

Morgan clapped on all the sail he dared, 
clapped on until Boris protested and the 
men began to mutter, 

Seave was on the poop by this time, 
walking up and down and staggering to the 
press of the wind. His eyes were set on 
the brig and his hand constantly wandered 
to his left armpit. His crew, huddled in 
the lee of the midship house, watched him 
with fearful eyes and knew he was mad, 
temporarily at least. No one, not even 
Brockwell, had the courage to speak to 
him. : 

The hurricane began to abate something 
of its fury. Had it been a real hurricane, 
of course, Seave could never have carried 
on, but it had never developed quite to that, 
though at times it had verged perilously 
close. Now the wind began to drop and 
the sea to run smoother and longer, 
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gasp. “You might have sunk is. There’s 
a hole in the side now you could puta 


The schooner was running dead abeam 
of the brig, and even slowly forging ahead. 
The abating wind, however, gave the ad- 
vantage to the brig, which sailed best in 
medium weather, and she drew on until 
both vessels were dead level. They ran 
like this for several hours, the wind drop- 
ping all the time, the sea growing smoother. 
Night approached. Seave began to frown. 

Then Brockell came on the poop with 
the low-voiced information that there 
was a foot of water in the forehold and it 
was rising. The schooner had strained 
herself badly and opened her seams. Al- 
most at that moment there came an om- 
inous crackling from the feretop and a 
port backstay snapped with a vicious twang. 
Seave stood stock still, his glance running 
rapidly from point to point. Then he 
smiled his wintry little smile, coughed, 
blinked once or twice and said to the helms- 
man in a very quiet voice, “Hard a-port 
and stand by to jump!” 

“My gosh!” choked Brockwell. 
you mad, sir?” 

Seave did not answer. Brockwell, after 
one look at his coldly smiling face, dived 
‘for the main deck to get all the crew stand- 
ing by. The schooner swung round,lunged 
across the water:and crashed into the brig. 


“Are 


PT “HERE were five minutes of unutter- 

able confusion, spars crashing down, 
ropes giving, wood splintering ; then, as the 
night swept in, the schooner fell back half- 
foundering and a total wreck and the men 
who had composed her crew were clamber- 
ing frantically over the brig’s rails. 

The brig had gone into the trough at 
the impact and was being swept by light 
seas that did not do much damage but 
made a foothold hard to keep. Boris, the 
brig’s mate, after one awful oath, gave all 
his time to straightening the ship out and, 
by the time he had her on her course again 
and had sent men aloft to take off some 
sail until he could see what the damage was, 
he found the poop filled with grim-looking, 
somewhat dazed men with the frail figure 
of Stinger Seave at their head. 

“Where is Captain Morgan ?” the Stinger 
was saying crisply. 

The astonished Boris looked up and 
down the frail figure, then at the other wet 
and dripping figures behind him. 

“You're a crazy man,” he managed to 


a 


door in.” 

“Get your carpenter to work,” said Seave 
unperturbed. ““Where’s Captain Morgan?” 

“Below,” gasped Boris. ‘Good heav- 
ens. Si 

“Hold the poop,” Seave snapped to 
Brockwell, who was right behind him. “Let 
only this man come and go. Keep the rest 
on the main deck until I get back.” 

“All right,” said Brockwell wearily. 
“Nothing can kill me after this.” 

The Stinger strode to the scutttle of the 
main cabin, wrenched it savagely back and 
went down the companion. He found 
Buck Morgan of Levuka seated at the table, 
half drunk, and with a look of utter terror 
in his eyes. He screamed when Seave ap- 
peared, dripping at every step, blood run- 
ning down his face where a splinter had 
struck him, his eyes icy and bitter. 

“Tt wasn’t me, Seave!’” shouted Morgan 
thickly. “It wasn’t me who told the Japs.” 

“Liar!” said the Stinger contemptuously. 


a ought to kill you, but I’m taking your 


ship instead. You’ve cost me mine one 
way and another, and you’ve lost me the 
pearls. I need a larger vessel, anyway, so 
I’m taking yours.” 

“You can’t do that,” said Morgan mis- 
erably. “Seave, I’ve got some rights and 
it wasn’t me who told the Japs.” 

“T’m taking your ship,” said the Stinger 
slowly, “and if you cause any trouble about 
it I'll kill you. Understand ?” 

Morgan gave one look into the Stinger’s 
eyes and whimpered. Seave strode across 
the cabin toward a desk where he knew he 
would find a pen and ink. He had made 
only half the distance when, in a spasm of 
sudden rage and hoping to catch the little 
man unaware, Buck Morgan snatched with 
his unwounded left hand at the gun he had 


- slung now on that side. 


The Stinger, as a matter of fact, was 
not expecting any fight from Morgan after 
seeing how afraid the man was, and the 
action took him aback. Had Morgan not 
been shaking so he might have killed Seave 
then and there, for his shot was fired be- 
fore the Stinger could swing sidewise and 
draw. As it was, Morgan’s lead ran a red 
scar across the small of the Stinger’s back. 

The Stinger’s shot smashed Morgan’s 
left hand and the erstwhile tough free- 
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trader collapsed in his chair and sobbed, 
partly with pain and partly because of the 
liquor that was in him. 

“I ought to kill you for that, too,” said 
Seave, breathing hard and conscious that 
his back was sticky with blood. “But 
you're the first man who ever caught me 
off my guard, and I'll let you live to talk 
about it.... Now get ready to sign what 
I’m going to write. You'll hand over your 
ship, understand ?” 

“Anything,” sobbed Morgan, thickly. 
“Anything, you devil, if you'll leave me 
alone.” 

The Stinger came on deck a few min- 
utes later, folding up a paper and putting 
it in his somewhat dry inside pocket. 
Brockwell was still holding the poop, a be- 
laying pin in one hand and all the schooner 
men behind him. At the foot of the com- 
panion where he stood Boris was heading 
a crowd of men with the obvious intention 
of regaining the ship. The appearance of 
the Stinger drew all eyes. 

“I’m master here now,” said the Stinger 
coldly. “Has anyone anything to say?” 

His icy eyes could not be seen in the 
darkness, but there was that in his voice 
that was sufficient. Presently one of the 
men on the main deck laughed a bit and 
said, “Makes no difference t’ me s’ long 
as I get me pay, sir. Are you taking us 
on? I’ve seen you shoot and I ain’t exactly 
charging.” 

A few others laughed heartily at that 


The romance of the West—written with action 


- finish cleaning the lagoon. 
- going to leave on Laviata our friend Cap- 


and the heavy tension was broken. 
“Your pay goes on,” said the Stinger 
more gently. “Get for’ard now and I'll talk 
to you again in the morning. ... Mr. 
Brockwell! Wear ship as soon as you are | 
able. The course is for Laviata.” 
“Laviata?” choked Brockwell, who had 


-had enough excitement to last him for a 


lifetime. “What are we going to Laviata 
for, sir?” 

“T’m an impatient man,” said Seave 
wearily. “But you’ve done good work 
lately, so I'll explain. We are going to 
And we are 


tain Morgan and such of his men as may 
not care to join me.’ 

“But the Japs, sir.’ 

“The Japs, we a will be gone by 
the time we get back. When they return, 
Captain Morgan will be able to give them 


_a very satisfactory explanation of all events 


that have happened. . . . I am going to 
sleep, but if I hear anything out of the way 
taking place, or if the course is not set for 
Laviata as soon as is practical, I shall come 
on deck and I shall come shooting. I am 
a very impatient man and I have patiently 
stood for a lot the past few days. Is that 
clear?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Brockwell very humbly, 
“Set the course for Laviata, sir. The 
ship’s not much damaged and we’ll have her 
patched up all right in a few hours. For 
Laviata, sir, I'll remember,” 
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way when his tired roan finally 

brought him out of the badlands and 
up to the closed gate of the Diamond-C 
ranch. His eyes were sunk deep in his 
skull. 

Fever was coursing in his blood, dancing 
in his brain. He was. very weak; but he 
managed, while his thirsty roan pressed 
against the barrier, he lifted his voice in a 
weary shout. 

“Hey, inside, there!” 

In response to his hail, two men ap- 
peared upon the rambling porch of the 
ranch house. They walked toward the 
gate, through the blue dusk that lay be- 
neath the cottonwoods, 

As they drew near, Rusty saw that one 
of them was hardly more than a boy, a 
stripling whose long legs carried his slender 
frame with a slight limp. He had wide and 


R= HOLLISTER was in a bad 


honest blue eyes, and his hair—he was 


bareheaded—was as golden as_ ripened 
wheat. 

The other was a black-bearded giant. 
His shoulders were broad and heavy. A 
faded black Stetson rode his beetling brow 
at an arrogant angle. His eyes were set 
close on either side of his beaklike nose; 


they were as hard as two polished black 
beads. He wore two heavy guns, and he 
looked as if he might be willing to use them 
at the slightest provocation. 

“Well, what do you want?” he de- 
manded. 

“My hawss needs feed and water. And 
me, I reckon I’ve got a busted arm. I’m 
plumb wore out.” 

A. flash of sympathy lit the boy’s face. 
He put his hand on the gate-latch, but his 
companion stopped him with a curt word. 

“Leave your hands off that gate! Ruel 
Macklin ain’t taking in no— drifting 
strangers.” 

A flush of resentment at the slur, stained 
Rusty’s cheek bones. 

“T ain’t no drifting stranger,” he asserted 
thickly. ‘“‘Name’s Hollister—Rusty Hol- 
lister, they calls me—from over Lombard 
way.” 

“That don’t prove nuthin’,” snapped 


the man who called himself Macklin, 


T was a tense moment; a moment 
fraught with deadly menace, particularly 
for Rusty Hollister, whose entire body was 
racked with pain and whose nerves were 
far too unsteady for accurate gunplay. 
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Rusty realized full well that this was 
so; but he was filled with a reckless fever- 
ish anger. 

Then the boy came swiftly to the gate 
and leaned across the top bar and spoke to 
Rusty—and he accompanied his words with 
a slight but unmistakable droop of one 
eyelid. 

“Ruel is right,” he said. “This ain’t no 
hospital. You'll find water in that bosque 
about three miles farther on, toward Cres- 
tone. You better water there—and rest 
your horse a spell.” 

The significant emphasis of the boy’s 
final words drummed itself into Rusty’s 
mind. After a moment he said: 


“All right. I’m fogging along... . But 


I’m telling you this, Macklin—I’m hoping" 


that some day you may have a chance to 
know what it means for a man to fight them 
badlands without a drop of water in your 
belly.” 

It was no easy task, with one arm, to 
turn the roan away from the gate. The 
brute’s quivering nostrils were full with 
the scent of close water, and for a stub- 
born moment it resisted all Rusty’s efforts 
at the reins. However, Rusty managed at 
last to get the roan’s nose pointed toward 
Crestone, and he rode away from the closed 
gate without a backward glance. 

He never knew just how he reached the 
bosque. 

A small, clear stream flowed there among 
the willows. While the blue roan drank, 
Rusty dragged himself stiffly from the sad- 
dle and slaked his own thirst with water 
dipped up in the cupped brim of his hat. 
Although every fiber of his fever-parched 
body was crying for moisture, he had sense 
enough and will power enough to drink 
sparingly. He well knew the danger of 
yielding to the temptation to drink his fill at 
once. 

He managed to get his horse away from 
the stream before the brute had a chance 
to drink itself into colic. Laboriously he 
tethered the roan to a tree, and after this 
was done he sank wearily down with his 
_ back against its rough bole. 

He was so weak that he could not fight 
off the lethargy that came stealing upon 
him like a serpent as he sat moveless under 
the stars. .. . Within five minutes he had 
slipped quietly into absolute unconscious- 
NEES: a ws 
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HEN Rusty Hollister came back to 

his senses, he was lying upon blan- 

kets among a grove of whispering pifions. 

Afternoon sun, warm upon his cheek, was 

lancing in beneath the trees. The brawling 

of a creek flowing down its stony bed was 

in his ears. He felt too downright com- 

fortable to move. There was no fever in 

him now. And that terrible, throbbing ache 
in his arm had subsided. 

Presently he heard footsteps. He opened 
his. eyes and saw coming toward him the 
yellow-haired stripling who had wanted to 
befriend him at the gate. There was a 
friendly grin upon the fellow’s profusely 
freckled face. 

“Howdy, old-timer,” he greeted cheer- 
fully. “How you feeling now?” 

“Fine,” responded Rusty. “You fix my 
busted arm?” 

“Yeah. Soon as I’d got you out of the 
bosque and ‘up here in Eagle Canyon. 
Packed you on my horse, leading your roan. 
Had to sit behind you and hold you in the 
saddle all the way. You was senseless as a 
sack of grain—and you’ve been laying like 
one ever since.” 

“So I gather,” said Rusty dryly. “You 
ain’t no relation to that Macklin jasper? 

“Not any. Him and me are only pard- 
ners. My name’s Vickers—Bob Vickers.” 

Rusty promptly reached out his good 
hand. “Shake, Bob,” he said. “You did 
me a right good turn, looking out for me 
thisaway, and I ain’t forgetting it.” 

“TI knowed you couldn’t have got much 
further,” said Bob simply. “Ruel stopped 
me from opening the gate to you, but he 
couldn’t stop me from riding. ., . Ruel’s got 
the heart of a lobo wolf!” 

“That why he turned me away from 
water?” asked Rusty curiously. 

“Listen—the real reason why Ruel 
turned you away, like he does everyone 
else, is that he’s got the hides of cows from 
a dozen different herds hereabouts stretched 
out in the blacksmith shop. He’s been 
studying those different brands for weeks, 
trying to figure out a brand of his own 
that he can blot most of those others into. 
That’s how he aims to build a herd.” 

“Damn skunk!” exclaimed Rusty, 

“He is,” agreed Bob. “And I’m telling 
you, Hollister, it sure goes against my 
grain. I was brung up to play square, I’m 
cutting loose.” 


- “What you aim to do then?” asked 
Rusty. ; = 
Bob laughed, rather bitterly. “Drift, I 
reckon,” he said. ~ 

“Ain’t no need of that,” said Rusty 
promptly. “You listen to me, Bob—I’m 
going to tell you something that nobody else 
knows, yet. I’ve got me a sweet gold pros- 
pect out there in them badlands, You re- 
member, I said I’d busted my arm in a fall 
with my hawss. Well, I didn’t; I busted 
it in a fall down my prospect shaft. And 
believe me, I don’t hanker to go it alone out 
there any more. I need a pardner and I’m 
offering to take you on. What say?” 

“T’ll say I’m with you, come hell or high 
water!” cried Bob delightedly. 

“Good!” grinned Rusty. “I'll ride on in 
to Crestone, and I'll be waiting for you at 

the Silver Bridle, I'll be expecting you 
sometime tomorrow afternoon.” 

“T’ll be there,” promised Bob. And he 
rode away to inform Ruel Macklin of his 
decision. 


T was dark when Rusty reached Cres- 
tone. He retired early and slept 
soundly until well on into the morning. 

After breakfast he went directly to Dr. 
Hobart’s office, a-door or two away from 
the Silver Bridle. The physician was in, 
and he had just finished examining Rusty’s 
arm, when the door was pulled open and 
Ruel Macklin appeared upon the threshold. 
A sudden, chill premonition gripped Rusty 
when he saw the burden Macklin carried in 
his brawny arms. 

It was Bob Vickers, strangely inert, 
_ wrapped in a blanket. 

Macklin strode across the room and laid 
his burden on the doctor’s rickety couch. 
His voice was crisp. 

“Doc, my pardner’s been hurt. I hur- 
ried to get him here, but I ain’t sure but 
what it’s too late.” 

“Tt is,” said the doctor calmly. “The 
man is dead. I knew that, the moment 
you appeared in the doorway. What hap- 
pened to him?” 

“Horse kicked him,” said Macklin briefly. 
“He started in to shoe his paint pony and 
the damn’ brute up and kicked him on the 
head. He wasn’t dead when I picked 
him up. He must have cashed in on the 
way to town.” 
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A smear of blood lay dark upon the gold 
of Bob Vickers’ hair, just above the left 
ear. The old doctor ran skilled fingers 
across the wound. 

“H’m,” he observed. “Fractured skull, 
but not much of a scalp wound. He got 
a lusty kick.” 


USTY HOLLISTER, looking down 
upon Bob’s still, white face, felt a 
sudden tightening of his throat muscles. 
He had liked the boy with a deeper re- 
gard than he had realized. And mingled 
with his sorrow at losing his newly found 
partner, was a cold and deadly certainty 
that Ruel Macklin was lying about the man- 
ner of his death. 

Rusty said nothing regarding his sus- 
picions against Ruel Macklin. He arranged 
with the doctor for a decent burial for Bob 
Vickers’ body. Then he left the office and 
went directly to the Silver Bridle. He felt 
he needed a drink. — 

But Rusty did not get that drink. As 
he entered the big saloon he saw Ruel 
Macklin longing moodily at the bar. At ~ 
sight of the man loitering there, an idea 
occurred to Rusty. He withdrew swiftly 
and unobserved—so he thought. He hur- 
ried to the livery stable and had his roan 
saddled. He rode quietly out of town; but 
when he was well beyond eyeshot he quick- 
ened the roan’s pace to a distance-eating 
lope. 


WO hours later he was at Macklin’s 

ranch. The gate was closed. On it 
was tacked a sign, crudely lettered, reading: 
Keep Out. Rusty got down and opened 
the gate for his roan. He closed it again, 
climbed into saddle and rode to the corrals 
that, lay behind the deserted bunk house. 
He tethered his horse to a feed rack, and 
on foot he went directly to the blacksmith 
shop, 

The door of the shop was—surprisingly 
—not locked. Rusty pushed it open and 
went in. 

There was no sign of the cowhides Bob 
had told him about. Macklin must have 
destroyed them, or hidden them away in 
some other place. Nor was there anything 
to tell of any recent attempt to shoe a horse. 
But there was evidence of Macklin’s ex- 
perimenting with branding irons. Discarded 
scraps and rods of varying length and de- 
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sign lay in profusion about the base of the 
anvil. 

A shaft of sunlight, lancing in through 
the open doorway, struck full upon this 
heap of iron scrap. Rusty eyed it with 
casual curiosity, a forward to inspect 
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it at closer range.| And as he moved, a 
peculiar tiny gleam among the dull metal, as 
if the sun were shining upon thin threads 
of gold, caught his eye. He saw that it 
emanated from the face of a blacksmith’s 
hammer lying there as if dropped in care- 
less haste—or flung there in a moment of 
passion, | 

Rusty. picked up the shorihindled tool 
and examined it carefully, Upon its face, 
a surface smooth and hard from much bat- 
tering upon the anvil, lay a dark stain of 
dried blood. And prisoned in that stain 
were a dozen yellow hairs! 

Rusty Hollister’s face went suddenly 
hard-and grim. Here was the story of the 
manner in which Bob Vickers had died, 
plainly told. Those hairs upon the hammer 
could have come from nowhere else except 
Bob Vickers’ head. ... 

A sudden bulky shadow fell across the 
scrap pile and the hammer that Rusty held 


in his one good hand. He whirled sharply ~ 


about. 

Ruel Macklin stood in the doorway. 

An evil smile was twitching at the cor- 
ners of his bearded lips, but his black eyes 
gleamed angrily, His heavy shoulders were 
thrust forward aggressively, and he had 
Rusty covered with two guns. 

“Well,” snatled Macklin, “what are you 
snooping around here for? I told you 
once before, that my gate wasn’t open to 
nobody! What are you after?” 

“T reckon you don’t have to ask me that,” 
retorted» Rusty calmly, ‘“Leastways, you 
know I ain’t here after a drink of water— 
not this time. . . . I suppose you saw me 
leaving town, didn’t you?” 

“T did,” said Macklin heavily. “And 
I figured you was heading this way— 
figured you’d be ratting around, trying to 
find out something. But this is the last 
time you'll ever horn in where you ain’t 
wanted. Hollister, I’m going to kill you!” 

Rusty laughed quietly. 

“You're a fool, Macklin. You'd need 
time for a job like that—and you’d know 
_ you ain’t got even two minutes, if you could 
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see who is coming in your gate right now.” 

Macklin stiffened. A look of sharp 
alarm came into his gloating eyes. 

“T told the sheriff where I was headed,” 
went on Rusty coolly. “He said he'd fol- 
low me along.” 

“That’s a damn’ lie!” snapped Macklin. 
But Rusty could see his eyes uneasily 
shifting. 

“All right,” said Rusty with a grin, “If 
you don’t believe it, go ahead and salivate 
me. There'll be a witness to this killing.” 

Rusty’s attitude of calm assurance 
trapped Macklin into doing the very thing 
that Rusty had gambled that he would do. 
He shot a quick glance over his shoulder in 
the direction of the gate. 

Rusty laughed with sudden recklessness. 
Macklin, realizing that he had been tricked 
by so ancient a device, bellowed his rage 
and desperately swung his gaze back 
toward Rusty, his two black guns outthrust 
like the heads of two snakes ready to strike. 

However, Macklin’s deadly intent was 
never carried out. In that brief interval 
when he had averted his beady eyes, Rusty 
had set himself solidly upon his feet. And 
as Macklin’s head swung back toward him, 
Rusty hurled the hammer straight at him 
with all the strength of his good right arm. 

The four-pound missile struck, Macklin 
just a split second before his guns were 
aimed, It struck him full in the midriff, 
knocking the breath from his body in an 
explosive grunt. Convulsively, as he 
doubled forward in pain, his fingers tight- 
ened on the triggers of his weapons. Their 
blended roar filled the shop. 

And hard upon that tremendous rever- 
beration, another gun—Rusty’s. 

Macklin never recovered breath nor bal- _ 
ance. He went down crashing with a .45 
caliber slug between his eyes. He was dead 
before he struck the floor. 

Rusty slid his smoking gun back into 
its holster. “Well, Macklin,” he muttered 
grimly, “I reckon you'll find hell just about 
as hot as I-found them badlands—and full 
as dry.” 

He walked over to Macklin’s body and 
picked up the hammer, And he whispered 
softly the thought that possessed his mind. 

“Bob, old-timer, it sure come home to 
Macklin, didn’t it? .. . Four solid pounds 
of it, Bob—four pounds of retribution!” 
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SON OF THE SADDLE 


By WALT COBURN 


\ ANY men believe that bad luck runs 

M in threes. More than several 

ranchers of Pine Valley shared 

that view and watched for the third of the 
calamities to blight the valley. 

First, there had been the low price of 
beef. It hardly paid a man to round up 
a trainload of beef steers. One or two 
hard-pressed cowmen had been forced out 
of business. Others who survived that 
year were badly in debt. A few held their 
own. 


A Novelet of the 
Great Southwest 


Old man Bob Newlon and one or two 
more who were lucky had bought up stuff 
at giveaway prices, 

Then, for three years, there was drought. 
The dried-up water holes were fringed with 
the white bones of dead cattle. Two banks 
went broke because they were too heavily 
burdened with cattlemen’s papers. And a 
lot of the cowmen who had managed to pull 
through the price slump, now saw their 
ranges as bare of grass as the inside of a 
corral, and not enough water left to float 


“Sheep! The sheep are coming!” Pine Valley’s drought-whipped cattle clan shud- 

dered to hear the voice of Doom. But one waddie—wild Pete Walters—listened 

and laughed, for he still hugged two hole-cards—a triggerless Colt’s and the open 
door to the Outlaw Trail! 


a mallard duck. Tanks were dried up, mud 
holes, crusted with white rims of alkali. 
Old man Bob Newlon and one or two 
others had been financially fixed so that 
they could move their cattle out of Arizona 
and up into Wyoming and Colorado and 
Montana, where the conditions were good. 
The cowmen of Pine Valley did not trou- 
ble to hunt down the rustlers that had rid- 
den in on them on the back of the drought. 
As one old-timer put it, what bones and 
hide they got away with was too weak and 


pore to bother with. And what was the use 
of stealin’ somethin’ that wasn’t worth the 
wages of the man hired to steal it? 

So now these cowmen who had gone 
broke sat on their boot heels, whittled 
sticks, took an occasional pull at their jugs 
of corn likker, smoked and waited for what- 
ever would next cross this skyline. And 


there in town they squatted with their 
-backs to the wall of a shady building and 
swapped remarks. 

“Me,” said an old cowman in Levis and 
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_ jumper ae most tramps would discard, 
“T reckon I won’t git much fu’ther than 
Palm Beach er gay Payree this year. I 
gotta hang around the home range a lot 
and keep tally on that last million simo- 
leons I made off them three-year-olds. Like 
I hears one uh them dudes from that 
shorthorn dude ranch remark, the butlers 
and valets shore does pick up things. Dia- 
mond studs and what-nots. Lemme have 
the loan of a cigaret paper, Bill.” 

Three years ago the old-time cowman 
who now wrapped a brown cigaret’ paper 
around flaky tobacco could have written a 
check for many thousands. Now he was 
working on the road driving team. 

Whatever of pain was pinching the 
hearts of these bankrupt cowmen they hid 
behind a smile and a pair of eyes that 
could still twinkle. 

“Yonder,” said old John Crosby, who 
had just lost the Flying-H outfit, “comes 
another blowed-up sucker. Rides that hoss 
like he actually owned him and the saddle 
he’s settin’, Pete Walters on that ropin’ 
hoss that I heered young Bud Newlon offer 
five hundred dollars for. And Pete told 
him that the Newlon outfit never had, ner 
never would have enough money tuh buy 
that Cold Molasses hoss. And Pete busted 
flatter than a tortilla.” 

“He rides,” said the old cowman who had 
first spoken, “like he was a-goin’ some- 
wheres. Hope the Newlon spread ain’t 
closin’ him out. Because whenever’ Pete 
. Walters gits crowded bad, he’s gonna go 
hawg wild. It’s in the blood. His daddy 
was as bad a killer as ever was planted 
with his boots on.” 

The cluster of overalled, booted men 
watched the approach of the man on the 
handsome buckskin horse. Pete Walters 
owned a little horse ranch on the head of 
Cedar Creek. A few hundred acres of 
good alfalfa and grain, a fair-sized pas- 
ture, and the first water rights to the best 
water in Pine Valley. Pete had a reser- 
voir. But he had never tried to hog more 
water than he actually needed. 

A lot of men in Pete’s fix would have 
used every drop they could use or waste. 
For instance, Bob Newlon and his three 
boys, who lived just below Pete Walters. 
They had little of charity or tolerance or 
decent kindness in their hearts. They were 


hard bargainers, tricky traders, and would 
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take on any sort of crooked deal if the 
chances of escaping punishment were right. 

The Newlons, running the 4N iron and 
half a dozen lesser brands, dealt in cattle 
and horses that they could pick up cheap 
and turn over quick. Cattle and horses 
from south of the Mexican line, mostly. 
And the neighbors of the 4N outfit lost 
many a maverick, 

Now, when most of the valley cowmen 
were broke and old man Bob Newlon was 
richer than ever, it should have been time 
for the Newlons to show signs of being 
white men. But every one in the valley 
knew that they were reaping a ripe harvest 
of calves that belonged to ranchers too poor 
to hire men to gather. 


OR years the Newlons had wanted the 

Pete Walters place. They had even of- 
fered almost’ as much as the ranch was 
worth with its water rights. But Pete Wal- 
ters had not sold. Nor would he ever, sell 
to the Newlons. 

Pete had always figured that the New- 
lons. were somehow mixed up in the killing 
of his father, Jack Walters. Jack Walters 
had been found on the trail shot in the back 
without a chance. And while no man ever 
denied that Jack Walters was no man’s 
saint, still they reckoned he deserved a bet- 
ter end. 

Jack Walters was a killer from the Pan- 


- handle, a cowman of the first water, a feud- 


ist from the Wire Cutter war in Texas and 
the Wyoming war with the sheepman where 
Tom Horn won his notoriety. There were 
some notches on the gun Jack Walters had 
packed, but no one of those notches tallied 
the life of a man killed unfairly. 

So Pine Valley had never been satisfied 
with the way Jack Walters had been killed. 
And more than one level-headed old-timer 
shared Pete’s silent opinion that the New- 
lons had done the murder. 

Pete had never spoken one word of ac- 
cusation against any man. That was not 
Pete’s way. But he had told old man Bob 
Newlon and his three stalwart sons that 
they would never own the little ranch he 
and his daddy had built up. No more than 
they could buy his rope horse, Cold Mo- 
lasses. Nothing that Pete Walters owned 
was for sale at any price to the Newlons. | 

“That,” Pete told them at the Pine Val-_ 
ley rodeo in front of every man within 


ee Aeatng chistanrce, “goes just < as she lays. 


~ at little old Snooks. 


Don’t take anything 
Don’t ever crowd me 


Stay off my place, 
that belongs to me. 
into a fight. Let me alone. 
somebody will git hurt besides me.” 


O it was with marked interest that the 
little group squatting in the shade saw 
Pete Walters ride into town, astraddle the 
big buckskin that had helped Pete win more 
than one championship. 

Wide of shoulder was Pete Walters, 
with a slim pair of flanks and the hard mus- 
cled legs of a horseman, A pair of gray 
eyes looked at you from heavy brows as 
jet black as his hair. His features were 
the blunt features of a fighting breed 
handed down with a heritage of strength 
from a hardy race of men. 

“Howdy, Pete,” they greeted him. 

“H’ are yuh, cow folks.” 

Pete grinned and swung down to the 
ground, He took his place among them, 
seated opposite a wizened little old cow- 
man with bowed legs and a cedar-handled 
45 shoved in the waistband of his faded 
Levis. 

“Heard yuh hada little hard luck, 
Snooks,” he said with a one-sided smile to 
the wizened cowman. “Burned out, 
plumb.” 

“Snooks” Custer kept on whittling. He 
spat a stream of tobacco juice and grinned 
widely. 

“Yep, Jest another one uh them things 
that makes the life’ of the cowboy such a 
romantic an’ sweet existence. The dad 
blamed pack rats gits a-holt uh the matches, 
I reckon. And.long about midnight I paws 
myse’f outa the house into the wide open 
spaces that the story folks tell about. I’m 
singed from foretop tuh hocks, and lucky 
I’m a-sleepin’ in all but my boots, because 
that’s all I got tuh show fer what was once 
my sixty years’ gatherin’s. I grabs my 
boots as I leaves there on a high lope. 

“And here I set like a buzzard. Well, 
keepin’ that house clean after the missus 
died always wasa job. A tent will do me 
if I kin steal one.” : 

Pete Walters looked with sidelong glance 
He knew that yester- 


day the Newlons had bought some cattle 
from Snooks Custer and paid cash. Snooks 
had never had much use for banks since the 
failure of the Valley Bank last year. Pete 


If you don’t, 
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reckoned that the money had gone into 


flames with the rest of the little old ranch- 5 = 


er’s all. 

But Snooks was grinning gamely, They 
know how to take a whipping, those men of 
Arizona. 


66CQ\.NOOKS,” said Pete Walters, “it 


ain’t my business, but what become ~ 


of the money old man Newlon paid yuh 
yesterday for them cattle?” 

“That money, as the sayin’ goes, went up 
in smoke, Pete.” 

“Yeah?” Pete’s grin hardened a little. 
“Sure uh that?” 

“Tt was in the coffee pot that set on the 
shelf above the stove. The fire started in 
the kitchen, near as I figger. Yep, it done 
went up in smoke.” 

“Who was at yore ranch last night that 
wore boots with three-inch heels?” : 

“Nobody in the valley but Luke New- 
lon wears them fool heels that makes him 
walk like a cripple. And I ain’t seen Luke 
Newlon in ten days er more.” 

“T come past there this mornin’, Snooks. 
Seen the hot ashes and prowled around 
some. Whoever set yore place afire had 
his horse hid back uh the blacksmith shop 
in the bushes. He wore them big high heels 
on his boots. And here’s a empty wallet I 
come on by accident where it was lodged in 
a bush between yore place and the 4N 
ranch. It has yore name in it.” 

“Tt’s the wallet I put the money in,” said 
Snooks, “The wallet I hid in the coffee 
pot.” 

“While the gent with the high-heeled 
boots watched yuh through the window,” 
said Pete Walters. “Kinda odd, ain’t it?” 

“Robbed,” said the little old cowman, his 
blue eyes hardening to the color of new 
steel. “Robbed, then burned out. It never 
struck me that anybody had it in fer me 
that bad. I’ll ride over to the Newlon place 
and have a pow-wow with young Luke 
Newlon.” His hand brushed the six- 
shooter hung in his waistband. 

Pete Walters shook his head. “You 
couldn’t prove anything, Snooks. And if 
yuh made a gun play one uh the Newlons 
would plug yuh. They travel together. 


That’s why it strikes me as odd that Luke © 
was .alone last night when he set fire to __ 
yore place. It just might be that some gent. 225 
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was smart enough to leave se sign, | Or 
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else Luke traveled alone fer the first time 
in history. Yuh never see one Newlon 
alone. They’re boogery about bein’ shot 
at. Let this ride for a time, Snooks. I’m 
a-workin’ on an idee.” 

He grinned widely at the older men. 
Mostly, they considered him a wild and 
headstrong young colt. 

“T like to forgot, men, what it was that 
fetched me to town. Git ready tuh-cuss, 
for she’s bad news.” 

“Give ’er to us, son. Both barrels,” said 
John Crosby. “We're a-gittin’ used tuh 
trouble.” 

“somebody i is trailin’ sheep it into the up- 
per valley.” 

An odd silence held the group of cat- 
tlemen. Old John Crosby was the first to 
speak. 

“She’s come, boys. The third hunk of 
bad luck. “The third jolt we bin a-waitin’ 
fer.” 

Il 


HEEP in Pine Valley. It seemed im- 

possible that Pete Walters spoke the 

truth. Yet there was a twist to Pete’s grin 
that told them he was not joshing. 

“Where did yuh see them woolies, 
Pete?” 

“Up at the head of Ten Mile. Crossin’ 
that school section to water there on the 
crick.” 

“That’s the Newlon lease. Bob New- 
lon’s had that school section fer ten years. 
Likewise the land to either side of it is 
his. The Newlons will shore r’ar up and 
fall over backwards when they find sheep 
a grazin’ that 4N feed down to the roots. 
Old Bob’ll shore go on the warpath.” 

The speaker chuckled and the others 
joined in. . . . All except Pete Walters. 
Pete eyed them with that same twisted 
smile on his mouth. 

“What ails yuh, Pete? Yuh act like you 
was sorry fer the Newlons. Man, the old 
buzzard and his sons will shore scatter 
them woolies. And I hope the sheep folks 
hang and rattle long enough tuh damage 
them 4N owners some.” 

“There'll be no fight between the New- 
lons and the sheep folks,” said Pete. 

“Why not?” 

: “Because, cow folks, the Newlons own 
the sheep.” 


Another stunned silence gripped ms old- 


‘the tony folks eats. 


timers. It was hard to believe that old Bob 
Newlon, who had been born and raised in 
the cow business, would so desecrate cow 
country with sheep. Sheep, the scourge of 
cowland. It was hard to take. 

“A man might forgive the rustlin’ and 
killin’ and such orneriness done by Bob 
Newlon,” said an old-timer, “but if he’s 
fetched sheep into our valley, he needs. 
killin’.” 


Ses CUSTER stood up on his sad- 
dle-warped legs and brushed the whit- 
tlings from his faded shirt. 

“Boys, my credit might be good inside. 
I’ve heerd about all I kin stand on a dry 
stummick. Let’s h’ist one.” 

They went inside the saloon. Save for 
Pete Walters, they were all men who had 
passed their prime. Hard years in the sad- 
dle had bent them and crippled them. Hard 
luck had taken away their savings. They 
no longer owned their ranches, their homes. 
Because when the banks began demand- 
ing the payment of their notes, their 
ranches would have to be forfeited. 

Their sons and daughters were working - 
at all sorts of jobs that would pay any kind. 
of money. These old-timers who had just” 
begun to sit back and enjoy a few last 
brief years of rest, now had to get out and 
work at anything they could find. While 
their ranches lay idle, with no stock to 
grow fat on the grass that now stood curl- 
ing. Grass belly deep to a horse. 

The saloon keeper, himself an old-timer, 
set out bottle and glasses. He went through 
the motions of writing something in his big 
book against the poverty ridden little cow- 
man who was buying. But it had been 
many long months since he had hoped to 
ever collect. Their tough luck was his 
tough luck. Time had been when they 
were free spenders. He was not the breed 
of man who forgets. 

“Here’s how.” 

They emptied their glasses, then filed 
outside again. 

“There was a kinda woolly taste in my 
mouth that plumb sp’iled that drink,” said 
Snooks. “Just like the time in Kansas City 


when I taken on a few too many and gits™ 


hazed into- one uh them dude places where 
The bill of fare is in 
some kind uh furrin jamenaee: I ont read 
nothin’, = 


“But I'm young and proud and shore ~ 


hates tuh be took fer ignerant. So I calls 
the waiter and says gimme some uh this. 
And I points to a word there on the bill 
uh fare. When he fetches it, it’s sheep 
meat and because I don’t want them dudes 
tuh think I’m a bone head, I chaws up quite 
a bait uh this sheep meat and swallers ’er. 
And washes her down with a lot uh fancy 
mixed drinks, Well, gents, I was sick fer 
a week. Poisoned by that dad blamed 
sheep meat. Sheep!” 

They sat in a row on the edge of the 
plank sidewalk. Pete slipped the bridle 
from the buckskin’s head and the horse 
went to grazing in the big back lot, where 
the grass grew high. But before Pete 
turned his horse loose he pulled the Win- 
chester carbine from its saddle boot. 

“Just so Cold Molasses won’t take it into 
his head tuh roll and bust off the gun 
stock,” he explained, leaning the carbine 
against one of the posts that held up the 
roof protruding from the weatherbeaten 
false front of the old saloon. 

His explanation fooled no one of them. 
Pete Walters wanted to stay close to that 
gun. His eyes kept looking out across the 
valley, along the road that led to the upper 
end. And when a dust cloud came into 
sight, no man there in the little crowd men- 
tioned the fact, though even the oldest pair 
of eyes there knew that a group of horse- 
men were coming to town. Coming from 
the direction of the 4N ranch. 


PE pecs the riders swung down the 
dusty street, Pete Walters rose and 
went into the saloon. He took his Win- 
chester with him. 

Five minutes later a dozen men on sweat- 
streaked horses pulled rein there, All were 
heavily armed. 

A big white-haired, white-whiskered 
man with cold gray eyes seemed to be 
leader. Across his saddle lay a carbine, 
ready for instant use. 

“Where is Pete Walters?” he asked. 

“If yuh want Pete Walters, go find him, 
Bob Newlon,” said old John Crosby. “We 
ain’t Pete’s keepers.” 

“Yonder’s his horse, dad,” said a big 
boned, long-jawed cowboy. “He’s inside 
the saloon.” 

“Git down, men,” said old Bob Newlon. 
“Go in there and drag him out.” 


‘lon. Yuh’d orter know that.” 


But even as they swung to the ground, 


Pete Walters stood there in the doorway. 


In his hands he held a sawed-off shotgun. 


It was ‘covering the group of men and 
Pete’s slitted eyes were glittering. 

“Come a step fu’ther and I’m cuttin’ yuh 
down,” gritted Pete Walters. “And the 
first two that drops will be Bob Newlon 
and his son Luke. Gentlemen, try yore 
luck.” 


The little group of old cowmen who had_ = : 


gotten to their feet now stood to one side 
of the door. In the hand of each one of 
them was a six-shooter. Snooks spat vi- 


ciously and his leathery old face broke into — 5 


a grim smile, 

“Us old codgers is behind Pete. We 
ain’t standin’ for no such bad play, New- 
Snooks 
sniffed loudly. 

“T’d swear I smelled sheep around here,” 
he said. 

“You’ll smell sheep a-plenty,” growled 
Bob Newlon, “before I’m done in this 
valley.” 


“And the wolves will eat sheep meat, 


Newlon,” said Pete Walters. “Bet on that. 


How did yore son Bud like the mutton I 


fed him last night?” 


“If Bud dies, yuh’ll hang for it, Wal- = 


ters.” 


“He won’t die, Newlon. Tar and feath- = 


lore atk 


ers never killed a man as thick hided as x 


Bud Newlon. And while the raw mutton 
he ate might kinda upset his digestion some, 


still a sheep man had ought to get ac- 


quainted with the taste of sheep meat. He 


got off lucky. The next man that tries to 
cross my land with a band uh woolies will 
git more than tar and feathers and belly 
full of raw mutton shoved down his throat. 


“Take yore men and drag it, Newlon. 
My trigger is gittin’ hot. Git!” \ 
Old man Bob Newlon was no man’s 


coward. But a shotgun loaded with buck- — 3 


shot is a nasty weapon and Newlon knew 


that Pete Walters would not hesitate to go E 
He gave a curt order to his — 


the limit. 
men to mount their horses. With a growled 


threat, he led them back the way they had — 


come. 
“Now,” said Snooks, as the little group 
of old-timers filed into the saloon, “what’ 
all this about Bud Newlon and raw mut: 
je 
“To get sheep onto water there at Ten 


ACTIO. 


- Mile,” said Pete Walters, “them sheep has 


to cross that forty aore strip above my 
horse pasture. The Newlons thought I 
was in town last evenin’ late when they 
started to cross their sheep. Bud and Bill 
Newlon was jiggerin’ the sheep spread. 
I was watchin’ from the brush, And with 
me was some boys we know that I’d: picked 
up. 

Bill Newlon got away, but I roped Bud 
__ as he come past me on therun, We butch- 
ered a sheep and treated Bud to a feed that 
he won’t ever forgit. Then we give him 
a coat of tar and feathers and headed for 
home. Seems like old Bob Newlon got 
kinda upset about it, no?” 


ITI 


NE band of wethers grazed on 4N 
range. Behind that band, beyond the 
forty-acre strip that belong to Pete Wal- 
ters, five more bands waited back in the 
timbered forest range under grazing per- 
mit. But because the only possible gate- 
way to the 4N range lay through a granite- 
walled canyon that crossed Pete’s forty, the 
other bands of sheep were being held back. 
Guarding that canyon were men who 
never showed themselves. But the Newlons 
knew that they were there. 

Bob Newlon and his sons rode together 
up the canyon. No man molested them. 
But they knew that cold-eyed, grim-jawed 
men squatted up there in the boulders. 

Bud Newlon, his skin still raw in spots 
from the coating of tar, his stomach still 
squeamish when he thought of raw mutton, 
had told a graphic tale of his ordeal. He 
claimed that the men who helped Pete Wal- 
ters were rustlers from the border who had 
sold old Bob Newlon more than one bunch 
of stolen cattle that came out of Mexico. 
And Bob Newlon knew that if ever that 
band of border renegades turned against 
him, they would clean his range. 

Throwing sheep into the valley had been 
the idea given him by his sons.. They ar- 
gued that when sheep came, the few com- 
men left in the valley would be eager to 
sell out. And once the Newlons had ac- 
quired their land at a low price, then the 
sheep could be trailed back out of the valley 
and sold. 

Another year’s rains would restore what 
feed the sheep had destroyed. And the 


Newlons would control the valley from the 
head of Turkey Creek, owned by Pete 
Walters, clear to the end of the valley that. 
spread out onto the mesquite flats that 
crossed the Mexican border. 

“But I don’t like sheep,” had been old 
Bob Newlon’s argument. 

“Yuh don’t like castor oil, either, but 
there’s times when it’s good medicine,” they 
came back at him. “You want to own this 
valley before yuh die. Well, foller our 
advice and yuh’ll own it.” 


S baee had been a heated argument 
that had almost caused bloodshed be- 
tween father and sons. But Bob Newlon 
was getting old and they were three to one. 
The old wolf’s whelps were stronger than 
their snarling sire. And Bob Newlon knew 
that, had he not given in, they would have 
killed him that night. They were just drunk 
enough and ornery enough for the job. 

Luke, the oldest of the three, had already 
killed more than one man. Luke, green- 
eyed, sandy-haired, hooked-nosed, lipless, 
was a born killer. He reminded old Bob 
of his cousin Tate, who had killed ten 
men, not.counting Mexicans, before he was 
killed by Jack Walters, then a Texas 
Ranger. Luke was another Tate in the 
making. Cruel, cold-blooded, without a 
conscience. 

It was Luke, then a boy who still be- 
longed in school, who had bushwhacked the 
father of Pete Walters. And had made old 
Bob pay him a hundred dollars and five 
head of good horses for the grisly job of 
murder, And it was Luke’s voice, and the 
freckled hand on Luke’s ivory-handled gun 
that night at the 4N ranch, that had made 
old Bob Newlon give in to his sons on the 
argument about fetching sheep into Pine 
Valley. Luke was cowardly unless he was 
drunk. But Luke was mostly drunk, 

It had been what they called a stock- 
holders’ meeting there at the ranch. Be- 
sides the father and three sons who owned 
stock in what was legally named the New- 
lon Land and Cattle Company, there had 
been present their attorney, one Isaac Al- 
lard. Isaac Allard, better known as Sen- 
ator Ike, one of the smoothest corporation 
and criminal attorneys who had ever es- - 
caped disbarment from the legal profes- 
sion. 

Bob Newlon, these past few years, had 


wondered just how much of his sons’ ideas 
were fostered by Senator Ike. 

The “Senator,” it might be here noted, 
was purely a fictitious title. Some wag 
among the legal lights had given the shy- 
ster the title in a moment of ironical humor. 
And it had stuck. 

Hated, feared, scorned by the members 
of his profession, Ike Allard went his oily 
way, defending killers and thieves and 
scoundrels, and in turn robbing them of 
their ill-gotten gains. Now he had his ten- 
tacles fastened into the 4N holdings. Just 
how deeply, only Bob Newlon and his three 
sons knew. 

Senator Ike Allard, it might be said, was 
the power behind the 4N throne on which 
sat, with some discomfort and fear, old 
Bob Newlon. The grip of old Bob was 
becoming weaker as age crept on him and 
his sons grew past his controlling hands. 
It had been some years since Bob Newlon 
had used a blacksnake on them. The last 
time he tried to whip Bud, Luke and Bill 
had pulled guns. Bud had jerked a knife. 
And when old man Bob Newlon hung that 
ugly blacksnake on its peg, there to gather 
dust, he hung up forever his power over 
the three sons. 

In his own queer way, Bob Newlon loved 
his sons. He had always been proud of 
their toughness. He had given them their 
first guns, rolled them their first cigarets, 
poured for them their first drinks of corn 
whiskey. From him they had: learned the 
tricks of cattle rustling, brand blotting, 
trickery in trading. All the twists and 
turns along the crooked trail. : 

And in them the old man had apt pupils 
who, before they had gained maturity, 
could show the old wolf new tricks. Like 
wolves, they traveled in a pack whenever 
they could. But the old pack leader’s hold 
was slipping. Habit alone kept them from 


wresting that leadership from him. When-~ 


ever that happened, they would fight amon 
themselves for that honor. 


OB still loved those big, hulking sons 

who cursed him and snarled at him 

and threatened sometimes to kill him. His 

evil teachings had turned out to be a boom- 

erang, something like a knife blade twisted 
in his tough old heart. 

He had always schemed toward one end. 


That end was the ownership of the entire 


valley. And he had dreamed of some day a 
handing it down to his three sons as a _ 
colossal monument to his name. Now he 


saw them stealing his power, stealing con- 


trol of the 4N. And nobody except old 
man Bob Newlon knew of that bitter hurt. 

Bob Newlon blamed Senator Ike Allard. 
He threatened to kill Ike. 


The lawyer had merely smiled into the © 


muzzle of Bob’s six-shooter and told the 
grizzled cowman that in his banker’s care 
was a certain sealed document to be opened 
in the event of Isaac Allard’s death by vio- 
lence. That document contained enough 
proved evidence to send Bob Newlon and 
his sons to prison for life, perhaps hang 
them all. So it behooved the Newlons to 
guard carefully the health of their attor- 
ney. Bob Newlon had shoved his gun back 
into its holster. He knew when he was 
beaten. The lantern-jawed, beady-eyed, 
pasty-faced lawyer sat there, pulling his 
long fingers till the knuckles cracked, smil- 
ing thinly. Dressed always in black, with 
white “boiled” shirt and black string tie, 
he picked his teeth with a gold-mounted 
quill pick and his beady eyes mocked the old 
cattleman. 

On various occasions Ike Allard had per- 
suaded the Newlons to put various proper- 
ties into Allard’s name. As a matter of 
legal protection against certain claims that 
might arise. And now, too late, Bob New- 
lon and his sons realized that much of their 
land, the controlling stock in several banks, 
other investments, were in the name of 
Isaac Allard and that they were powerless 
to regain title. 

They dared not fight it in court because 
they knew they would be beaten, They 


could not even kill the shrewd shyster and — 4 


escape hanging. 

No man in the valley had ever guessed 
the deep hold Ike Allard had on the New- 
lons. When, as he had done on various 


occasions, Ike defended them in court on ~ 


all manner of charges ranging from assault 
with a deadly weapon to land grabbing, 
Ike got them off. 

The men of Pine Valley said that only 
for Ike, the Newlon clan would all be serv- 
ing time in the pen. That the Newlons 
had Ike to thank for a-plenty. But they — 
little guessed the price that old man Bob — 
Newlon and his sons were paying for Isaac — 
Allard’s protection. oe 


ACTION 
Nor did any man except Isaac Allard 
_ dream of the long scheme that he had been 
working out in his clever brain. A scheme 
that, when completed, would be the great- 
est “legal” bit of thievery that the South- 

west had ever known. 

Ike Allard was at the 4N ranch when 
Bob Newlon brought sheep down from the 
forest range. Ike had come out to draw 
up some papers between the Newlons and 
Snooks Custer. 

Snooks had sold some cattle to the New- 
lons and Ike Allard drew up the papers 
there at the 4N ranch and paid cash money 
to Snooks, The same money that was 
- stolen the night of the fire. Stolen by a 
man wearing boots with three-inch heels. 
And Luke Newlon was the only cow- 
puncher in Pine Valley who wore these ex- 
tremely high heels, 

Luke, the killer of the Newlon tribe, and 
the dude of the family. 


IV 


ETE WALTERS, once upon a time, 
had done a big favor for a cowboy. 
~Some months later that cowboy had gotten 
into a bad mix-up at Tuscon and had quit 
the country. He was an outlaw with a 
price on his head. : 
Now, after some years, that same cow- 
boy outlaw was ramrodding a bunch of 
wild cowpunchers who picked up a few dis- 
honest pesos rustling cattle. And these 
were the men who now stood guard in the 
canyon that was the gateway to the 4N 
range. The pass across Pete Walters’ 
forty acres. . The outlaw was repaying the 
favor done him some years ago by Pete. 
“And glad to do ’er, Pete,” said the grin- 
ning outlaw known on both sides of the 
line as “Pronto” Smith. “Newlon’s a short 
sport. Always tryin’ tuh whittle down the 
price on this wet stock we bin handlin’. 
He’s a cheap crook, Pete. Say the word 
and we'll run these woolies plumb into 
Mexico, And it’s to any man’s sorrow that 
tries tuh stop us. Say the word, pardner.” 
Pete Walters shook his head. “We 
don’t need to go that strong, Pronto, I just 
want tuh hold back the sheep from the val- 
ley. I reckon that Bob Newlon and his 
lawyer will be payin’ me a visit before long. 
‘And they’ll make me a right good offer to 
Jet them sheep come into the valley. | 


~ STORIES 


“Fact is, Pronto, I’m makin’ ’em come 
tuh time on that one band we let cross the 
other night. They crossed my land and I 
got witnesses tuh prove so. That’s tres- 
passin’. Jim Crosby, old John’s son, is just 
outa law school and Jim has drawed up the 
papers against the Newlons. 

“We got Newlon and his boys sewed up 
tight and I look for Ike Allard and old man 
Bob tuh make me a good offer tuh let them 
sheep into the valley. Likewise they'll 
offer me a big price for this upper forty 
acres.” 

“Yuh aim to take it, Pete?” 

Pete Walters grinned. 

“What I aim tuh do, Pronto, is somethin’ 
I kin tell no man. I’m gamblin’ for big 
stakes and I’d be a plumb chump to let any 
man, friend, foe, er kin-folks git a squint 
at my hole card. If yuh think I ain’t right, 
pull outa the game. But if yuh think other- 
wise [ll see that you boys don’t lose much 
when the chips is all cashed in. That’s the 
lay.” 

“Suits me, Pete. I never got yuh 
ketched wrong yet. When I do, it’ll be 
time tuh holler. We're stringin’ our bets 
with yourn.” 

“Jim Crosby calls it robbin’ Peter tuh 
pay Paul,” said Pete Walters, “whatever 
that means. Jim’s young but he’s from 
good stock and he’s had book learnin’. Be- 
sides that, Jim’s on the level. Well, I’ll 
mosey along tuh meet Jim at my place. 
And I reckon Bob Newlon and his lawyer 
will be ridin’ over before dark. Hang and 
rattle, Pronto.” 

“Hang onto yore thin dimes, Pete.” 

Pete Walters rode back to his ranch. He 
rode alone, with his eyes and ears elert and 
his gun ready to spit flame. And always 
he watched the ears of the buckskin horse 
named Cold Molasses. 

But no shot came from the brush, No 
man or men barred his way. 


ETE grinned inwardly when he saw 
Bob Newlon’s buckboard and team 
there at his place. Jim Crosby’s horse was 
there. And so were the saddle horses of 
the three Newlon boys. Pete’s eyes hard- 
ened. Bob Newlon had sent word that 
only he and Ike Allard were coming. 
The three Newlon boys were squatting 
outside Pete’s cabin, They returned Pete’s 
curt “howdy” with leering grins. 


SON OF THE 


“Where’s yore shotgun, Pete?’ asked 
Luke Newlon. 

“Didn't figger I’d need a shotgun. Be- 
sides, it was one I borrowed fer the oc- 
casion. Didn’t find out till later that the 
blamed thing wasn’t loaded. But this 
wasn’t to be a gun meetin’, accordin’ to 
agreement with old man Bob.” 

“The old man ain’t got all to say,” said 
Bud Newlon. “We come along. And we 
fetched along our guns.” 

“And yuh come in a pack,” added Pete. 
“Well, boys, before yuh commence any- 
thing, just ponder some over the idee that 
mebbyso I halfway expected yuh and was 
prepared. The brush around here might 
be hidin’ some friends uh mine with no 
love in their hearts for the Newlons. 

“It might be just kinda sad for the 4N 

boys if they was to make any funny moves. 
' Say, for instance, like the three of yuh 
drawin’ guns on me now. Or tryin’ to 
foller me inside the house. Look around 
close and yuh might see a bush wiggle like 
a man has a gun poked through there.” 

The three Newlon boys exchanged side- 
long glances. There was an uneasy look in 
their eyes. Here and there in the brush 
a twig snapped. A leaf moved, brush tops 
swayed ever so slightly. Rabbits or a 
skunk or stray bobcat might be moving the 
brush. But, on the other hand, that brush 
might be hiding a dozen men. Men who 
hated the Newlons. , 

“I’m goin’ in the house,” said Pete. “You 
gents set where yuh are. If there’s a shot 
inside, or if one of yuh move outa yore 
tracks, I won’t be held responsible for what 
happens to yuh.” Pete deliberately turned 
his back on them and walked inside the 
house. 


> 


LD man Bob Newlon, Ike Allard, and 

Jim Crosby sat at the table in the 
front room, Jim Crosby, a young, 
straight-featured, square-jawed man in 
cowpuncher garb, grinned at Pete. Old 
man Bob Newlon and Ike Allard looked 
uneasy. Pete returned their nods with a 
grim smile. 

“You agreed to come here without yore 
boys, Bob Newlon,” said Pete coldly. “You 
and Allard were to come alone. You've 
broken that agreement. I reckon that ends 
the deal. There’s the door. Use it.” 

- “Don’t get all worked up over that part 


SADDLE eS 
of it,” said Ike Allard smoothly, “The — 
boys were just liquored enough to want to — 
butt in. I give you my word that neither 
I nor Bob Newlon wanted them.” 

“Yore word, Allard,’ said Pete with- 
out anger, “is not worth a plugged Mexi- 
can centavo in my house. Neither is Bob 
Newlon’s. Luke and Bill and Bud rode 
here to make trouble. They’re mighty 
likely to get their bellies full of it. And 
so are you two. 

“If either Jim or me happens to let a 
gun go off accidental, yore three drunken 
sons will be shot before they kin move a 
finger. And when my gun goes off, it'll 
git you plumb between the horns, Bob. 
Just like Jim’s will git Ike Allard. 

“And because I got proof thet you all 
come here huntin’ trouble, and that yo’re 
trespassin’ on my land against my spoken 
warnin’ and notices on every one uh my 
gates, we will come clear at the trial. 
They’ll like as not vote us a big bounty 
on yore hides and Jim will go to Congress 
for riddin’ Arizona of such a specimen as 
Ike Allard. There, gents, is the layout. 
My cards is on the table. You've all rode 
into just the trap I’ve had laid. You haven’t 
got a foot to stand on... . Got a match, 
jim?” 

“Two of ’em, just to show you I’m a 
generous cuss, Pete.” 

John Crosby’s son Jim held out two 
matches. Pete used one to light his cig- 
aret. Then he lit the second match. His 
gun was somehow in his right hand, the 
flaming match in his left. Jim Crosby’s 
gun covered Ike Allard. 

Allard’s pasty face was white as chalk. 
He wet his dry lips with a flicking tongue. 

“When this match burns down to where 
my fingers are,” said Pete Walters grimly, 
“T’m shooting you plumb between the 


horns, Bob. Unless you and Allard kin — 2 


meet my terms.” 

“For God’s sake,” croaked Allard, for 
once in his life shaken from his composure, 
“don’t murder us, man! State yore terms 
and we'll meet them. So help me, God!” 


ETE WALTERS blew out the match — 
Old man Bob Newlon, whose face had — 

not changed expression, looked over at 

Allard. ; 

“You white-livered coward, Allard,” he — 

said. “Walters, give me a stiff drink. 


e Icy.” 


SS: Seca “ACTION” 
Then write out yore agreement and [ll 
sign it. You shore play good poker.” And 
a crooked grin spread the tight lips of the 
the old he-wolf of the Newlon pack. 

Pete could not help but admire the old 
rascal for his cold courage. He had not 
even let the coal of his hand-rolled cigaret 
die out. 

Ike Allard mopped his moist brow with 
a white handkerchief that had a black bor- 
der, Jim Crosby chuckled. Pete jerked 
a thumb toward the outside of the house. 

“I reckon that yore boys are about ready 
tuh pull out fer home, Bob,” said Pete, 
“so tell ’em they won’t be missed.” 

Bob Newlon nodded. Stepping to the 
door, he spoke to his three sons who sat 
there, afraid to move. 

“Pete Walters says for you three yellar 
coyotes tuh drag it. Better swap them 
guns fer stick candy. Git on home.” 

Luke Newlon’s green eyes were glazed 
with anger. He cursed his father in a low, 
snarling voice. Then he followed his two 
younger brothers, who were already mount- 
ing. Old man Bob Newlon came back into 
the room. 

Pete set out a bottle and glass, 

The old renegade cowman downed a stiff 
drink. He passed the glass and bottle to 
Allard, whose hand shook a little as he 
filled the whiskey glass. He gulped down 
his whiskey and put the glass down. 

“Another one, Newlon?”’ asked Pete. 
The cowman shook his head. 

“Allard? How about you?” 

“No more for me, thanks.” 

- “Keep yore thanks.” 

Pete stepped to the door and threw away 
the glass they had used. Ike Allard and 
old: man Bob Newlon scowled darkly at 
the insult, but neither made a move. 


OB NEWLON broke the silence: 
“Yuh said to fetch Ike along and 
“come here, Walters. Said yuh had a prop- 
osition tuh make us. Let’s have it. What’s 
the price I got to pay tuh move in my sheep 

acrost that forty?” 

“You ain’t movin’ in any sheep, Newlon. 
The one band I let cross will be moved 
back. There’ll be no sheep in Pine Val- 


“Look here, Walters, I’ll run what I 
lease on my own land, You think you got 


the drop on me now and yuh have, but you 
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can’t throw a gun down on me wad tell: 
me what I'll do on my own land.” 

“We can trail those sheep in from the 
other end of the valley,” put in Ike Allard. - 

“Keep that in mind. We'll meet” any 
terms that are within reason, but you can’t 
dictate to us like that.” 

The whiskey had put a hint of color in 
the shyster’s sallow face. It had warmed 
his blood and given him a sort of courage. 
He pulled his long fingers till the knuckles 
cracked. 

“Both of you crooks sat on the narrow 
rim of eternity a few moments ago, Al- 
lard,” said Jim Crosby. “Better talk 
softly. And unless the Newlon outfit 
wants to book a heavy losing all around, 
you'll listen to what my client has to say. 
And you'll meet his terms. That’s just a 
little free advice.” 

“A cheap threat, Crosby. You won’t kill 
us here in cold blood. I have always made 
it a publicly known rule never to pack a 
gun. If I’m found shot to death, some- 
body will hang for it. Now let’s get down 
to business, What does Pete Walters 
want?” 

“He wants that band of sheep moved out 
of the valley.” 

“And no more sheep fetched in,” added 
Pete. 

“T’d have to call a stockholders’ meet- 
ing,” said Ike Allard, “before we could 
guarantee that we could meet that demand. 
Bob Newlon can’t act for his sons in the 
matter. We can give you a decision in a 
few days. Supposing we agree to not put 
sheep in the valley, what do we get in re- 
turn?” 

“You git what the little boy shot at,” 
grinned Pete. “Nothin’.” 

“We're wastin’ time,” growled old man 
Bob Newlon. “Let’s be draggin’ it, Ike.” 

“Yuh won’t agree here and now tuh take 
out that band of sheep and not trail in 
any more,” said Pete. 

“T’ll agree to nothin’, Come on, Ike.” 

ETE stepped to the door and opened it. 

“Adios, gents. Yuh can’t say I didn’t 
give you a chance to meet my terms. If 


I wasn’t sure you’d come beggin’ me for a 
compromise, I’d not let either of you go 
now. Good day.” 

But Ike Allard was loath to axe, Some- 
thing in Pete Walters’ manner baffled him. — 


ee was shrewd enough to know that this 
was not all bluff on Pete’s part. 

“We'll pay you a good price to let those 
sheep in, I'll offer you two thousand dol- 
_lars for that forty acres.’ 

“You couldn’t buy it for fifty thousand, 
Allard. I’m not sellin’ anything to the 
Newlon outfit. I’m givin’ you a chance to 
move out that band of sheep. If they’re 
_ not moved out in five days, I'll make yuh 

all sicker of sheep than Bud Newlon was 
when he was treated to a raw mutton 
supper. 

“Move out them sheep! And when yuh 
string ’em across my forty acres, it'll cost 
yuh exactly ten dollars a head. Figger- 
in’ there’s two thousand head uh sheep in 
the band, that’ll run about twenty thousand 
dollars.” 

“That’s more than the sheep are worth, 
man !” 

Pete noded. “Mebbyso. I ain’t much 
interested in the price uh sheep. Jim Cros- 
by has the papers drawed up. We'll take 
Bob Newlon’s check. And we'll see that 
the sheep git across my forty and back onto 
the forest reserve without bein’ scattered 
er mebby killed. Wolves is right bad this 


year.” 
“So that’s yore game,” sneered old man 
Bob Newlon. “Aim tuh scatter my sheep 


if I don’t come acrost, do yuh?” 

“Nope.” 

From his pocket Pete Walters took a 
worn leather wallet. It was the wallet that 
belonged to little old Snooks. Pete’s cold- 
eyed gaze held Ike Allard’s glance. The 
shyster’s lips tightened, but his eyes 
showed no sign of any emotion. 

Pete handed the wallet to Allard. 
“Somethin’ you lost one night, Senator 
Ike.” 

He looked at Ike’s long, slim feet in their 
black shoes. 

“When a man has a pair uh boots made 
with three-inch heels,” Pete went on, “a 
man that never wears boots, he had ought 
to have ’em made by a bootmaker that don’t 
git drunk and gossip. And when he leaves 
the sign uh them boots, thinkin’ they'll be 
mistook for sign of a certain cowpuncher’s 
boots, he should have sense enough not to 
leave a full print. 

“Because you got a long foot and this 
cowboy, like most cowboys, has a small 
oat 
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“And besides, he had ought to es sure 
that nobody was around when he paid a 
little visit to a certain place after dark. 

“You may be smart in a court-room, 
brother Isaac, but you shore have a heap 
to learn when you start out in the mes- 
quite.” 

“What’s he gittin’ at, Ike?” asked old 
man Bob Newlon, seeing the shyster cringe 
under Pete’s cold eyes. 

“None of your business!” snapped the 
shyster. “Go on out to the buckboard, 
Bob, I'll join you in a few minutes. Wal- 
ters and I want a few words together.” 


V 


S old man Bob Newlon and Ike Al- 

lard drove away from the Pete 
Walters place, they had to pass the corral. 
On the top log of the corral sat half a 
dozen grinning old cowmen, among them 
Snooks Custer and John Crosby. Across 
their laps were Winchesters. They sat, 
like so many crows on a fence rail, whit- 
tling and arguing. 

“Bob Newlon,” chuckled Snooks, “is a- 
gittin’ kinda high-toned, seems like. Never 
even said ‘howdy’ as him and Ike driv 
past. Beats all how money will go to a 
man’s head thataway.” 

Pete and Jim Crosby joined the old-. 
timers at the corral, Pete handed Snooks 
a roll of banknotes, together with the worn 
wallet. 

“And if ever the story gits back to Luke 
Newlon,” grinned Pete, “the lawyer for the 
4N layout might turn up missin’ one day.” 

“How'd you boys come out, Pete?” 

“About like we expected. Bob Newlon 
and Ike Allard has got to be showed a 
lesson. I’m still wonderin’ why Ike made 
that fool play robbin’ Snooks. He didn’t 
need the money. The only excuse I kin 
find for such a fool play is that he wanted 
to git rid of Luke Newlon. He must be 
scared of Luke. Well, cow folks, let’s rus- 
tle us some supper. Got a ride to make 
tonight.” 

Pete and Snooks cooked supper. There 
was a kettle of beans to warm up, biscuits 
to make, spuds and steaks to fry, 

“Jim,” said Pete, grinning, “bein’ our 
attorney, kin rassle the cans open. Corn 
and tomatoes. Take yore choice. Snooks 
builds the slickest biscuits this side uh no- 
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_ where and his coffee is what the cowboy 
dreams about when his belly needs a good 
strong scaldin’. There’s a jug uh corn 
likker under my bunk yonder. And if John 
Crosby don’t git that fiddle down off the 
shelf and scrape a few tunes off ’er, then 
he don’t eat.” 

The jug went the rounds. The fiddle in 
the skilful hands of John Crosby gave them 
the music of the cow country. And then 
they sat down to supper. It was plain food. 
They were plain folks. 


HEN the dishes were cleaned up 

and their after-supper smoke was 
finished, they went down to the barn. Pete 
Walters threw his saddle on a bay gelding 
-that had no brand, no special marking that 
might be noticed. He was the first man 
saddled. 

“Take care of Cold Molasses, Snooks. 
I might need him in a hurry almost any 
time.” 

“He'll be ready, Pete.” There was an 
-odd huskiness in the old cowman’s voice. 
“Yuh won’t change yore mind, son?” 

“Nope. Got ’er done made, Snooks. 
I'll keep in touch with yuh some way or 
another. Jim Crosby will handle the town 
end.” 

“Tt’s life in the open, Pete, if they git 
the goods on yuh,” said another of the old- 
timers. “And yo’re riskin’ yore life for 
a lot of old died-up and blowed away wart- 
hogs that has one foot in the grave and 
the other buttered, It ain’t fair to yuh, 
boy.” 

“We've already gone over that ground,” 
said Pete. “Bob Newlon has done crowded 
the play. I’m givin’ him cards and spades 
and whuppin’ him at his own game. I’d 
as soon be servin’ time as livin’ in a sheep 
country, anyhow. Well, cow folks, hang 
onto yore dallies, So-long.” 

Pete Walters rode away whistling. There 
was a silence among the men he left be- 
hind him, They all knew that, for their 
sakes, Pete Walters was doing a brave 
thing. Pete was riding away to risk his 
life, his liberty, his good name, for them. 
Pete-was fighting fire with fire. He was 
turning outlaw. 

A few nights before these old-timers 
of Pine Valley had met there at Pete 
Walters’ place. And Pete had talked to 
them long and earnestly, What he had 
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said, no torture would ever loosen their lips” 
in repetition. And when he had done talk- 
ing there was a strange mistiness in the 
eyes of more than one white-haired old- 
timer. 

“Tt has come to a showdown, boys,” 
Pete had told them. “Jim has looked up 
everything and we don’t need fu’ther proof 
that the Newlons has robbed yuh all 
blind. : 

“I’ve showed yuh proof on the range. 
Dead cows with spikes drove in their feet, 
so’s they couldn’t foller the calf that the 
4N rustlers was drivin’ off. Cows with 
their eyes burned out that we had tuh shoot, 
that was bawlin’ for their calves. Fat 
steers belongin’ to you men, layin’ dead 
and bloated beside water that had bin pois- 
oned. Horses dead, there on yore range, 
because they’d bin roped and tied down or 
shot. 

“Newlon keeps a pack uh starved dogs 
crossed with wolf strain that'll kill a horse 
and make it look like the wolves has bin 
there. Cowpunchers has bin found dead, - 
their bodies chawed by wolves. Not 
wolves, men. Not wolves. That dog pack 
that the Newlons keep will pull down a 
man as quick as they’ll tackle a horse. Es- 
pecially a man on foot that’s had his horse 
and gun taken away from him. Now they 
bring in sheep tuh finish their job of 
cleaning up Pine Valley. 

“So I say to you, you men of Pine Val- 
ley who have bin here since Geronimo and 
his Apaches was on the warpath, it is time 
we made a move. Out at the ranch is a 
grave where my daddy is buried. I’ve 
waited long enough to keep the promise 
I made that mornin’ when I found his dead 
body. 

“Whatever I do, men of Pine Valley, it 
won’t be half what the Newlon tribe has 
done here. I’m givin’ no quarter to Bob 
Newlon and his sons. I’m askin’ none 
from them. I'll give him a chance to pay © 
back what he owes you. If he won't 
meet my terms, I'll collect and collect 
a-plenty. 

“Every man here has knowed me since I 
was a little tad. No man among you kin 
say that Pete Walters ever left snake sign 
on his back trail. I’m takin’ nothin’ that 
does not belong to you men. I’m killin’ no 
man unless he crowds me into it. My one 


aim is to save Pine Valley from the New- | 


Jon outfit. If I am doin’ wrong, then I’ll 
pay for that wrong when I cross the Big 
Divide and ride onto a New Range.” 

They had listened, those old-timers of 
Pine Valley. Listened with grave faces and 
eyes clouded with sadness, No man there 
but loved this fun-loving, happy-go4ducky 
cowboy even as they loved their own sons. 

Pete Walters was of their own breed. 
His talk was their talk, his heart was like 
their hearts. They were too old to fight. 
Their sons were scattered to far places. 

Some of them had no sons to take up 
the fight that they were too old and too 
world-weary to wage. 

There was only Pete Walters and Jim 
Crosby to face the tremendous odds that 
threatened to engulf their homes, their 
lives, their everything. Pete Walters came 
from fighting stock. He was, as his father 
had been before him, an outspoken, fear- 
less man. ‘ Left alone, Pete Walters would 
be as peaceful a citizen as ever lived in the 
West. Crowded, he would go the limit. 

They had seen him ride the worst horses 
that could be brought to a rodeo. They 
had seen him take off his gun and fight 
with his fists against the toughest bully that 
the Newlons could import. They had 
seen him laugh at a gun held by one of 
Newlon’s hired killers and make that man 
lay down his gun. And they had always 
said that if Pete Walters ever turned bad, 
he would go the limit. 

So they watched him ride away alone to 
begin his single-handed campaign against 
the Newlons. And their hearts were heavy 
with dread and sorrow for the cowboy they 
loved. Out of the starlit night his gay 
whistle echoed back to them. That was 
Pete Walters’ way. 


ETE rode on until he came to the 
walled canyon, At his whistled signal, 

a man rode to meet him. The man was 
Pronto Smith. 

“What's up, Pete?’ 

“Thata freshhorseyo’re forkin’, Pronto?” 

“Fresh as a May daisy, pardner.” 

“That’s good. We're makin’ a ride to- 
night. Across the Black Rock pass to San 
Pablo. Come tomorrow, Pronto, you and 
me ride into San Pablo about noon and 
make about ten-twelve thousand dollars. 
We're goin’ to collect some grazin’ tax 
$—Action Stories—December 
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from the Newlons and Ike ‘Allard, They. ‘s 


own the San Pablo bank.” 
VI 


AN PABLO was Bob Newlon’s town. 
He and his sons and Ike Allard owned 
it, lock, stock and barrel. It lay at the 
south end of Pine Valley where the syca- 
more and hackberry trees gave way to mes- 
quite and chaparral thickets and Joshua 
trees. Its buildings were one story high, 
built of thick adobe, roofed with hand- 
hewn shakes. 

Its main street ran east and west and 
divided the town into two halves. The 
south half of the town lay in Mexico, the 
other half in the United States. It was 
said to be the most lawless little town along 
the International border. 

Here in San Pablo gathered the Newlons 
and their men. Renegades of every de- 
scription eked out a scurvy living. Every 
crime under the sun was known here. No 
known enemy of the Newlon tribe had ever 
spent the night here and lived to brag 
about it. 

Now two enemies of the Newlons rode 
through the Black Rock pass and into the 
dusty, drab, squalid town that dozed like 
a yellow snake under a brassy sun. It was 
San Pablo’s siesta hour. 

“Looks like even the chickens was 
asleep, Pete.” 

“T figgered this was the best time uh day 
for the job, Pronto. You hold my horse 
while I step inside the bank and collect.” 

“A man ’ud think this was a daily habit 
with -you, Pete. Just like washin’ yore 
face.” 

Pete grinned and lit his cigaret. “Noth- 
in’ tuh be excited about, Pronto. San Pablo 
is snoozin’ off its afternoon jag. Hope I 
kin wake the bank dudes.” 


HEY pulled up in front of the little 

bank. Pete tossed his hacamore rope 
to Pronto and stepped inside the bank. 
The two bank officials looked at him 
sleepily. Then their eyes widened. Pete’s 
gun covered them. 

“T hate to spoil yore afternoon siesta, 
boys, but ,business is business. Act like 
nice little boys and no harm will come of 
it, but I'll gut shoot yuh both if yuh don’t 
obey orders. 


I want tuh look into the safe 
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deposit hones belongin’ to Sebasae Tke and 
the Newlons. Make ’er fast. Rattle yore 
hocks now.” 

“Newlon will skin us alive, man!” 

“That'll be too bad. You got no business 
workin’ for him. Make ’er fast. My time 
is short here.” F 

They hesitated. ; Pete’s gun prodded 
them meaningly. Now they moved with 
alacrity born of fear. They opened the 
safety deposit boxes. Pete dropped the 
legal looking documents and envelopes into 
a cotton sack he carried. 

“Tell the Newlons and Ike Allard that 
when I’m done lookin’ through these pa- 
pers, I'll return what I don’t want. Do 
yuh know who I am?” 

“You're Pete Walters,” said the older of 
the two bank officials. 

“Wrong. My name is Pedro Gualterios. 
I’m a Mexican, short, heavy set. My 
pardner outside is another Mexican and 
we're from across the line. Remember 
that, both of yuh. Because if word gits 
back to me that I’ve bin here today and 
you said I was the man that stuck up this 
two-bit bank, then I’ll have tuh come back 
and kill yuh both. Git the idee, boys?” 


HE two bankers looked into Pete’s 
hard eyes, then at one another. Both 
men nodded. 

“Tt’ll make it easy all around. If New- 
lon fires yuh for bein’ robbed, drop me a 
line at Pine Valley and I'll see yuh don’t 
lose. I’m takin’ nothin’ that don’t belong 
to the ranchers in Pine Valley. 

“You kin toss some money into the sack 
to make it look like a plain robbin’ job. 
Play straight with me and yuh won’t lose 
a dime. Spill my name or the name of 
my pardner and yuh’ll die quick and hard.” 

“Bob Newlon will save you the trouble, 
perhaps.” 

“You can’t help bein’ robbed. If yuh 
think he’ll shoot yuh, then pull out today 
for a climate that'll fit yore clothes. Yo’re 
in a tight spot all right and I’m kinda sorry 
for yuh. But I haveituh do this. And it'll 
pay you two men well tuh stand in with 
me. Git the point?” 

“You'll help us how?” asked the spokes- 
man of the two. 

“Any way I kin.” 

The man smiled at his companion who 
grinned nervously. 
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“This is quite a break. Tie us up sat 


and fast, Walters. We're stringing our 
bets with you. Fact is, you’re an angel in 
disguise. My buddy and I were just dis- 
cussing a certain shortage in the bank 
funds that, unfortunately, we can’t make 
up. There’s a bank examiner due here in 
a few days, so we hear. So tie us hard and 
fast and help yourself to the mustard.” 

“Who stands to lose what you stole?” 
Pete’s voice was suddenly harsh. 

“The insurance company, The bank is 
covered with insurance. Don’t worry, 
Walters, there won’t be widows and starv- 
ing men waiting at the closed doors. Ike 
is wise. He’s never trusted either of us. 
Because he knows something. rather un- 
pleasant of our past history, see, Back in 
Chicago 

“How he got hep, I don’t know. But he 
did. And he’s taunted us both for being 
jail birds. Kept us here at niggarly sala- 
ries because he knew we were both wanted 
back east. Ike’s a rat. He's crooking the 
Newlons and making them like it. He’s 
got the Newlons like he’s got us, only more 
so, because when Ike tells what he knows, 
they’ll swing or do life in the big house. 
I’ve heard him taunt old man Bob Newlon. 
Tie us up, Walters. We'll take chips in 
your game.” 

Pete looked at them with contempt. He 
knew their breed. Tailored, well groomed 
petty crooks. Sneak thieves who lacked the 
nerve to do their robbing with a gun. He 
tied them hand and foot, swept some loose 
currency into the sack to give the job the 
appearance of a regular stick-up, then 
stalked outside and swung up into the 
saddle. 

“Did she pay, Pete?” 

“Can’t tell till I poke through the pa- 
pers. I swiped yore wages as I left. The 
Newlons might as well be payin’ yuh, 
Pronto.” He handed over the currency he 
had stolen. Together they rode out of 
town. Nobody had, so far as they knew, 
seen them. 

Suddenly Pronto gave an exclamation of 
disgust. He pointed ahead. Three men on 
horseback were coming toward them from 
the direction of Pine Valley. Hidden un- 
til now by the chaparral and macsquite, they 
were in plain view. 

Too late now for Pete and Pronto to 
turn back, They had been recognized. 


| <= SON Ore 
Even as Pete instantly recognized the three 
Newlon brothers. : 


VII 


HE cotton sack and its precious con- 

tents was hidden in Pete’s slicker, tied 
behind his saddle cantle. Pete and Pronto 
loosened their six-shooters. Pete grinned 
humorlessly. 

“How far are yuh willin’ to go, Pronto?” 

“T’ll go the limit, Pete.” Pronto grinned. 

“Better let me do the jabberin’.” 

“Suits me, Pete.” 

They halted face to face with Luke New- 
lon and his two brothers. Pete grinned 
crookedly, The three Newlons exchanged 
uneasy glances. 

“Well, Walters,” said Luke Newlon, 
“what’s the idee in bein’ on the 4N range?” 

His voice was thick from whiskey and 
there was a dangerous glitter in his blood- 
shot green eyes: Luke Newlon was just 
drunk enough now to make a gun play. 

“Yuh’d be surprised, Luke, what fetched 
us down this way. As a matter of fact, a 
friend uh Pronto’s, a gent called Pedro 
Gualterios, held up the bank at San Pablo 
today. We rode down to see how he’d 
made out. If I was you boys, I’d high- 
tail it for San Pablo as fast as them horses 
kin pack yuh.” 

“What kind of a fool’s joke are yuh try- 
in’ to put over?” snarled Luke Newlon. 

“Joke? It’s a joke on the Newlons, all 
right. Want us to ride on back to town 
and he’p yuh laugh it off?” 

“Nothin,” said Luke Newlon, a drunken 
leer spreading his mouth to one side, 
“would please me better than tuh see Pete 
Walters and Pronto Smith in San Pablo. 
But neither of yuh have the guts tuh ride 
back with us.” 

“No? A man ’ud think that you boys 
was actually dangerous. Sure we'll ride 
back tuh San Pablo with yuh, Luke. You 
and me will ride in the lead. Pronto will 
foller behind Bill and Bud. Just so he kin 
keep an eye open for any funny gun plays. 
Pronto is handy with a shootin’ iron. And 
I’m bettin’ he’ll string his bets with me. 
Come on, Luke. We'll make a little visit 
to San Pablo and have lots uh fun.” 

Luke Newlon looked searchingly at Pete 
Walters. What Pete was suggesting was 
so daringly preposterous that Luke could 
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not believe his ears. No enemy of the 
Newlon tribe had ever dared ride into San 
Pablo in that manner. It was nothing less 
than suicide. He wondered what sort of 
a trick Pete was trying to play. The three 
Newlons traded sidelong glances. 

“Make him play his string out, Luke,” 
said Bud Newlon. “He’s bluffin’. Call his 
bet.” 

“Tl tell a man I'll call it,” gritted Luke. 
“Let’s go, Walters.” 


IDE by side, stirrup to stirrup, Pete 

Walters and Luke Newlon rode along 
the wide trail. Behind them rode Bud and 
Bill Newlon. And bringing up the rear 
was Pronto Smith, who was as bewildered 
as were the three Newlons. What folly 
was this? What could be Pete’s idea in so 
endangering them both? 

Better to shoot it out here with the three 
Newlon boys. Bill Newlon was slow with 
a gun. Pete could get Luke while Pronto 
got Bud. Then Bill Newlon would quit 
like a yellow cur. 

“We're goin’ the limit, Pronto,” Pete 
called back. 

“The limit she is, pardner. Bud, what’s 
the price uh wool these days?” 

Bud Newlon’s face turned red. His right 
hand dropped to his gun. Pronto grinned 
mockingly at him. : 

“Better swap that rope uh yourn for a 
sheep hook, Bud,” he continued. He was 
deliberately goading Bud to a fighting 
tage. Luke Newlon saw Pronto’s purpose. 

“Don’t pay no mind to him, Bud. He’s 
tryin’ tuh push a fight. Once we hit town, 
he won’t talk so loud.” 

“No?” Pronto’s eyes were  slitted. 
“No?” he repeated. The repetition was an 
insult. A man can put a lot into one word. 

It was Pete Walters who now took over 
a dangerous situation. He swung his horse 
against Luke’s mount, his gun drawn and 
the hammer cocked. 

“That'll be about all uh this, gents. Me 
and Pronto want tuh see the town uh San 
Pablo. Guests, yuh might say, uh the 
Newlons. So let’s hang onto our bushy 
tails and git peaceful. Pronto, we’d be 
plumb cut off from nice society was we tuh 
go around killin’ sheep folks. Luke and 
Bud and Bill Newlon will take whatever 


abuse we wanta give ’em out here where : 
they’re only three tuh us two. 


- “T kin kill Luke here and now and you 
kin handle Bud. But what’s the average 
in our favor? We'd have tuh make Bill 
bury ’em both and he never was much of 


a hand with a shovel. What I mean to say 
here and now is that I’m ridin’ into San 
Pablo to spend the evenin’. My only re- 
gret is that Bob Newlon and Senator Ike 
ain’t gonna be with us.” 

“Don’t be sheddin’ any tears, Walters,” 

- said Luke Newlon acidly, “the old man 
and Ike is follerin’ us. Fact is, we’re hold- 
in’ a stockholders meetin’ tonight.” 

Here was news that might be either good 
or bad news for Pete and Pronto. Pete 
had a certain hold over the shyster. On 
the other hand, old man Bob Newlon 

would be glad of his chance to kill Pete 
here in San Pablo where he could hire any 
number of “eye witnesses” to swear that 
Pete Walters had been shot by some 
stranger who had then quit town before 
he could be arrested and held. 

In Pete’s rolled slicker was the loot from 
the bank robbery. Let the Newlons sus- 
pect that Pete was the bank robber and his 
life would not be worth a dime. Pronto 
Smith would share Pete’s fate. 

It was evident that none of the three 
Newlon brothers yet believed the bank had 
been robbed. They thought it was some 
trick of Pete’s. As Pete rode back down 
the dusty street of the town that was be- 
ginning to yawn and stretch into life, he 
could only hope desperately that the two 
officials would keep faith with him. 


HE bank theft had not yet been dis- 

covered. The three Newlons were 
about to ride past when Pete reminded 
them of the robbery. 

“Better stop and look over yore bankin’ 
house, gents. Accordin’ to the report me 
and Pronto got, Pedro Gualterios cleaned 
house there.” 

“Am I supposed tuh call that a joke ae 
laugh myself sick?” jeered Luke. “No- 
body would have the nerve tuh stick up 
this bank.” 

“Bet yuh the drinks that’s what has hap- 

pened,” suggested Pete. 

“Call yuh.” 

Luke swung off his horse and strode into 
the bank, Pete behind him. There stood 
the vault door yawning open. There were 

the two bank officials lying tied and gagged 


on the floor. A look of blank astonishment — 
filled their eyes when they saw Pete stand- 
ing behind Luke Newlon. Luke’s face was 
bloodless, twisted with rage. 

“Do I win, Luke?” grinned Pete. “ 
told yuh Pedro Gualterios had put over a 
bold ’un.” 

Luke’s jackknife freed the two bankers. 
Now he swung around to Pete. ‘Who is 
Pedro Gualterios, anyhow?” 

Pete shrugged. “‘Pronto knows him.” 

“What does he look like?’ snapped 
Luke. 

“Ask these two gents,” suggested Pete, 
“they musta had a good look at him.” 

“He’s a Mexican, Luke,” said one of the 
released bankers. “Short, heavy set, whis- 
kers all over his face. His three pardners 
were also greasers. Ugly looking brutes. 
Harry and I didn’t stand a chance against 
’em.” 

Pete smiled, his eyes glinting cold ap- 
proval of the bank man’s lies. 


UKE was staring at Pete, his green 
eyes glittering with anger and sus- 
picion. 

“Seems odd that you’d be down here the 
day this bank was stuck up.” 

“Tt is odd, ain’t it?” retorted Pete evenly. 
“Well, the stockholders uh the Newlon 
Land and Cattle Company will have some- 
thin’ to auger about tonight. I’d like tuh 
be there tuh hear what’s said and 
done.” 

“Yuh may be there,” snarled Luke New- 
lon, striding toward the open vault. He 
stared at the opened and emptied safety de- 
posit boxes. Then he flared into a burst 
of wild profanity. He cursed the two bank 
employees and without warning, suddenly 
hit one of them a vicious blow. The man 
staggered and fell. Luke Newlon kicked 
him in the face and would have kept on 
kicking the stunned fellow had not Pete 
interfered. 

“That'll be about all uh that, mister.” 
Pete jerked Luke to one side and as Luke 
reached for his gun, Pete’s six-shooter cov- 
ered him. 

“T’d be proud tuh pull the trigger, Luke. 
Just mighty proud.” 

Now Bud and Bill Newlon swaggered in, 
Pronto Smith at their heels. They saw the 
banker on the floor, wiping the blood from 
his nose and mouth, They saw Pete’s gun 


covering Luke Newlon, whose hands were 
in the air now. 

“What’s goin’ on?” asked Pronto, jerk- 
ing his gun. 

“Everything’s all right, pardner,” said 
Pete. “Luke gits mad because these two 
gents didn’t put up a fight and git shot by 
yore friend Pedro Gualterios. He was 
puttin’ the boots to the feller when I 
stopped him. If he wiggles a finger, I’m 
killin’ him right here. In his own town, 
in his own bank and among his own friends. 

“Luke’s just a lousy cur, Pronto. He’s 
yellow as paint and I’ve always figgered 
it was him and Bob Newlon that killed my 
dad. If I knowed for sure, I’d take a pot- 
shot at him here and now. 

“Fe’s muy bravo when it comes to pistol 
whuppin’ some gent that ain’t got a gun. 
He’d slap a kid or hit a woman>or cuss 
out an old crippled man. But there never 
has bin a time when him and his coyote 
brothers would fight a real man, But it 
just might be that he’d murder these two 
bank gents. If I was them, I’d rattle my 
dew claws and head yonderly on a high 
lope. 

“Luke, yuh owe me a drink. Let’s step 
‘across the street to yore saloon and lift it. 
Yuh’ll have more friends over there and 
yuh just might git bold and ferocious 
enough tuh go fer that gun. Then I kin 
kill yuh like yuh need tuh be killed. Let’s 


go. 
VIII 


EVER, in all San Pablo’s history, had 

its renegade citizens seen the New- 

lons cowed in their own town by an enemy. 

But that evening they saw it. They saw 

Pete Walters and Pronto Smith insult the 

three Newlons, time and again, And the 

Newlon boys dared not make the first move 
that would begin a bloody fight. 

Now old man Bob Newlon’s buckboard 
came rattling down the street in the uncer- 
tain light of dusk. With old man Bob was 
Senator Ike Allard. 

Some two hours before their arrival, the 
two bank officials had vanished. Cravens, 
they feared to meet the wrath of the old 
cowman and the shrewd-eyed shyster. They 
had left town on fast horses, riding hard 
‘to meet connections with an eastbound train 
that could be flagged at a town some fifteen 


SON OF THE SAD 


miles distant. San Pablo had seen the last 
of them, unless they were caught and — 


- brought back. 


When Luke Newlon discovered their de- 
parture he had sent men after them. But 
the two fleeing bank officials had a fair start 
and were well mounted, and because they 
were fleeing for their very lives, they were 
riding hard, fear driven. So, barring bad 
luck that might befall them before they 
could board the train, the two men who 
could say Pete Walters was the bank rob- 
ber, had quit San Pablo. So far so good. 

Pete Walters was the first to greet old 
man Bob Newlon and Ike Allard. They 
stared at Pete with suspicious eyes. 

“Welcome tuh San Pablo, gents,” said 
Pete. “I’d uh bin gone long ago only 
I heard you was headed thisaway. Yo’re 
late.” 

“Late fer what?” growled old man Bob 
Newlon, turning over his team and buck- 
board to a man from the stable. 


B= NEWLON and Ike stepped down 
out of the rig and stretched their legs. 
Both were dust-powdered and tired. The 
ride from Pine Valley had been unpleasant 
in more than one way. Bob Newlon had 
listened to Ike Allard’s sarcastic remarks, 
his oily slurs, his thinly veiled threats. 

The old cowman looked harassed and 
haggard, gray with fatigue, with a set to 
his lean jaw that was a desperate gesture to 
retain that power which had once been his. 
Old Bob was putting up a bluff that was 
courageous. He was not admitting defeat 
to this soft-palmed shyster and his thiev- 
ing sons. 

He was still the old he-wolf of the pack, 
though his limbs were knotted with age 
and his jaws lacked the snap of a killer’s 
strength, He was old man Bob Newlon, 
cowman, father of a pack of cowards who 
had been cheated by fate or the devil of 
that gritty courage that should have been 
their heritage. He was the old he-wolf 
whose leadership was slipping into weaker, 
less capable hands. 

They were not fighters, as he was a 
fighter. They would not stand with their 
backs stiff and fight until they died. Their 
blood was tainted with weakness that had 
its strength in cunning and trickery. Theirs 
was a mixed heritage that had lost its — 
bold nerve in the crossing of blood. They 


“would fight as the jackals fight. They were 
the coward whelps of a fighting sire. 

Newlon looked at Pete Walters with eyes 
that were cold and hard and lacking in 
mercy. But they were eyes of a brave 

man; and Pete scstes it when he met their 
straight gaze. 

“Late fer what, Pete Walters?” repeated 
old man Bob Newion. 

“Late fer supper, Bob. And fer the 
drink that I’ll take with yuh. We'll put 
Ike Allard on the Injun list fer one drink. 
You and me hoist one together. Just you 
and me, Bob Newlon. Allard kin drink 
with what he calls his friends here in San 
Pablo. Do you know what I’m talkin’ 
about ?” 

“Can’t say I do, exactly.” 

“Then step back into that card room with 
me,” said Pete, indicating a closed door. 
_ Old man Bob Newlon looked hard at 
Pete Walters. A queer smile spread across 
his grim old mouth. Ignoring his sons, 
ignoring the annoyed Ike Allard, the old 
cowman turned to the white-aproned man 
behind the bar. 

“Fetch a sealed bottle and a corkscrew 
and two glasses into the back room. Me 
and Pete Walters is havin’ a light ’un.” 

“Pronto Smith is here with me,” said 
Pete. “And while I’m in that room, he 
might git a bad deal here in the bar- 
room.” 

“No, he won’t.” 

Something of old man Bob Newlon’s old 
indomitable courage was asserting itself. 
Something in the bearing of Pete Walters 
now gave the old he-wolf of the Newlon 
pack his old grit and domineering power. 
He faced his three scowling sons and Ike 
Allard. 

“Let Pronto alone. Understand that? 
I own this place. He’s here under my roof. 
Let him alone er I’ll make yuh pay. That 
goes as she lays and no questions asked. 
Do yuh git that? Do yuh?’ His voice 
was a wolf’s snarl. 

His eyes held them all in its steel trap. 
No one of them dared cross that old man 
now. Something, a nameless something, 
had given old man Bob his old power over 
them. Big, hard-eyed, deadly, he faced 
his sons and the shyster who sought to 
break his power. Bob’s hand was on his 
big old six-shooter. They dared not voice 

anything but approval. They nodded. 


\ 
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Old man Bob ena fate: to ‘Pete, 
Come on.” 

And he led the way into the private back 
room. 


a took a legal envelope from his 
pocket. Its typewritten contents cov- 
ered three pages. Its red wax seals were 
broken. Pete handed the envelope and its 
contents to old man Bob Newlon. The old 
cowman stared with wide eyes at the writ- 
ing on that envelope. 

““Tsaac Allard,’ ” he read. “‘ ‘Personal. 
To be opened only after my death, in the 
presence of the following attorneys-at-law, 
whose reputation is above reproach,’” 
Five prominent Arizona barristers were 
named, 

With a steady hand old man Bob New- 
lon unfolded the typewritten pages. For 
ten minutes he read what was written 
there. There was a queer look in the old 
cowman’s eyes when he folded the type- - 
written sheets, put them back in the enve- 
lope, and handed the whole to Pete. 

“Good poker, son.” 

His hand did not tremble as he poured 
out two drinks from the bottle of whisky. 
Pete placed the envelope and its contents 
on the table between them. 

“More like checkers, ain’t it, Bob?” 

“Meanin’ it’s my move or yourn?” 

“Yourn.” 

“Could a man ask where yuh got this 
paper?” asked old man Bob Newlon. 

“The bank here at San Pablo was held 
up today by one gent called Pedro Gual- 
terios,” 

“And Pedro Gualterios,” said Bob New- 
lon grimly, “is the Mexican way of sayin’ 
Pete Walters.” 

Pete nodded. “Yo’re a heap smarter 
than yore sons, Bob. Well?” 

Old man Bob Newlon twirled his glass 
of whisky. “Checkers, Pete Walters?” 

“Checkers, Bob Newlon.” 

“There was more besides this taken in 
the stick-up, eh?” 

“Plenty more.” 

“It'll give Ike an awful bellyache,” 
chuckled old man Bob Newlon. 

“Yeah, won’t it?” Pete matched old man 
Bob Newlon’s chuckle with a grin. 

“Tt’s a horse on Ike if he’d git killed 
and this paper would never git seen by 
anybody but me and you.” 


a SON 0 
- “T reckon,” said Pete Walters, “that 
would be a horse on Senator Ike.” 


6¢ OU read what he said,’ Pete re- 

marked quietly. “Supposin’ an ac- 
cident happened tuh Ike? Before he had 
time to make out another one uh these 
papers ?” 

Pete pulled a match across his overalls 
and lit his cold cigaret. 

“There was other papers in what the 
bank robber got. This Pedro Gualterios 
found notes belongin’ to a lot uh cowmen 
in Pine Valley. Now if them notes never 
come due till, say, two years, them cow- 
men could come out on top. And if they 
needed he’p, Bob Newlon might git some 
real friends by advancin’ ’em some cattle 
tuh eat their grass. Nobody would lose.” 

“Mmmm. What become uh them 
papers? Them notes?” 

“Well, sir, I heard they got burned up 
down there at the livery barn while yore 
sons was here gittin’ some more drinks 
- and their men was watchin’ the trails tuh 
see that Pete Walters didn’t quit town.” 

“Good poker,” said old man Bob New- 
lon. 

“Checkers,” Pete corrected him. 

“Checkers, then,” 

“In this envelope is some considerable 
words,” said old man Bob Newlon, indi- 
cating that bulky envelope on the table. 
“IT reckon you know now where I stand?” 

“Exactly. They got yuh over a barrel. 
Did the boys work in with Ike on this?” 

“Not at first. Later, they had tuh, 
Especially Luke. . . . They mighta done 
different by me sometimes.” There was 
a grim sort of wistfulness in old man Bob 
Newlon’s voice. “They ... they’re my 
own sons.” 

Pete nodded. ‘How would it be, Bob 

Newlon, if I was tuh roll me a new ciga- 
ret? And I’ll borrow a match from yuh.” 
- “T got a match, Pete.” 
- Deliberately Pete Walters rolled a ciga- 
ret. Old man Bob Newlon handed him a 
match. Pete lit the match. As the little 
flame sprang into being, Pete Walters set 
fire to the envelope and its damaging evi- 
dence against old man Bob Newlon. To- 
gether the two men watched the paper 
flame, then burn to thin gray ashes. 

Old man Bob Newlon lifted his glass 
of whisky. Pete lifted his. 


‘THE 
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“Pete Walters, yo’re a real man,” 
“Thank yuh, sir. And while I never 

expected tuh ever say it, yo’re another man. 

Here’s how.” 

They set down their empty glasses. 
“The checker game is all done,” said 

Pete, “but there is still one more thing tuh 

talk about. What’s happened here has bin 

between you and me. There is still my 
score with Luke Newlon. Luke killed my 
dad. I’m killin’ him.” 


IX 


N the barroom the three Newlon broth- 
ers, Ike Allard and some of their cro- 
nies stood at the bar. Pronto Smith sat 
at an empty poker table, his chair tilted 
back against the wall, his hand on his gun. 
And not for an instant did he take his 
gaze from the men at the bar. 

Luke Newlon was getting a certain sat- 
isfaction.from breaking the news of the 
bank hold-up to the shyster. Senator Ike’s 
colorless face took on a bluish tinge and 
he drank three stiff whiskies before letting 
the bar bottle pass on. 

“You say that our safety deposit boxes 
were looted?” he gasped in a whisper. 

“Yeah. Cleaned out. And those two 
jellyfish we had workin’ in the bank has 
likewise flagged it for a healthier climate.” 

“Jellyfish?” Ike Allard’s whisper shrilled 
to a thin screech. ‘“They’re two crooks, 
What have you done toward bringing ’em 
back ?” 

“T sent out some of the boys. Gave ’em 
orders to kill ’em where they caught ’em.” 

“You say Mexicans pulled the job? How 
do you know those two heels didn’t lie? 
They’re working in with a gang, is my no- 
tion. Give me another whisky.” 

It was.the first time any of the Newlons 
had ever seen Ike Allard take more than 
one drink in the space of several hours. 
The shyster looked ill. 

“What bank has got all them notes and 
deeds and stuff that’ holds the old man 
where. we want him’ and makes suckers 
outa the Pine Valley ranchers?” asked Bud 
Newlon. 

“All the papers relative to the Pine Val- 
ley interests,” snapped the attorney, “were 
in my box. I’d just put them in, thinking 
it was the safest place. Now they’re gone. 


Do you realize what that means, if those 


papers are destroyed ? It means we lose 
all the land‘we’ve been buying up the past 


five years, All the promissory notes, trust 


deeds and mortgages we hold against the 
Pine Valley ranchers are gone. 

“We haven't the scratch of a pen to show 
for all the work we’ve done and the money 
we spent to get title to the Pine Valley. 
We're sunk unless we can reclaim the pa- 
~ pers that were stolen.” 

“Our grip on the old man won’t be so 
strong,” muttered Luke Newlon. “Just 
when we had him where we wanted him, 
this happens. If the old gent is as long 
headed as I figger he is, then he kin lick 
us at our own game. Yuh saw him go in 
yonder with Pete Walters. I didn’t like 
the way he acted. And Pete Walters was 
- almighty cocky.” 


HEIR glances slid toward Pronto 

Smith, who sat back in his tilted chair, 
his gun in his hand. The word “pronto” 
means fast in the language of the Mexi- 
can. The rustler had well earned the sobri- 
quet. With fists or with gun he was chain 
lightning. And he had nameless friends 
here in San Pablo who would back his 
play. 

The Newlon brothers, not unaware of 
these friends, were not anxious to start in 
on Pronto Smith unless they were given 
all the bulge when they went after their 
shooting irons. They had dealt with 
Pronto Smith in wet cattle and stolen 
horses. And even as they knew his power 
on the border, so was Pronto in a position 
to recognize their weakness here. Let any 
man whose power out-swayed their power 
assert his claim here with a fast gun and 
the reign of the Newlons would end in a 
swift cracking of guns. 

News of the bank robbery had spread 
like fire across the dusty, ’dobe-walled 
town. 

San Pablo knew that Pete Walters 
and Pronto Smith were here in town. 
And, oddly enough, there was a strange 
tale making its whispered rounds that Pete 
Walters and Pronto were the men who 
had held up the bank in broad daylight 
and then had the courage to stay here and 
stand their hands against the Newlons. 
Someone had watched their coming and 
had seen what had happened in the bank. 


Ike Allard was not a man of courage. 


His power lay in the art of subtle trick- 
ery and cunning. 

When he could not hold the Newlons 
by his sly blackmailing tactics, then his 
power would dissolve quickly. And no 
man alive knew that better than Senator 
Ike, who now stood here in the stronghold 
of the Newlons, knowing in his cowardly 
heart that his grip on Bob Newlon and 
Luke Newlon, the killer, on Bud and Bill, 
the lesser lights of that ill-starred tribe, 
was gone. He was at their mercy because 
that precious document, with attached 
proof, was stolen, vanished, gone from his 
white-fingered grasp. 

There had been a time when Ike Allard 
had, perforce, been crowded into a state- 
ment of his power. He had, while suavely 
sitting back, told the Newlons, beginning 
with old man Bob Newlon, just where 
they stood with His Honor John Law. | 
And Senator Ike Allard, shyster, black- 
mailer, blackguard, had read them words 
that held them in his bondage. A bondage 
built upon sly trickery that had divided 
father and sons and given power to neither. 

The power was kept in the palms of 
Ike Allard’s well-kept hands. And now, 
now that power had gone. Ike Allard had 
gained what he possessed through the igno- 
rance of the Newlons. Their guns, their 
infamy had handed to Ike the proofs hy 
which he had hoped to gain sole power. 
Now, by a twist of fate, that power was 
gone. And Senator Ike Allard now sat in 
the lap of fate—which is never a steady 
seat. 

There flickered across his vision the 
black banner of death. That banner was 
held in the merciless hands of Luke New- 
lon. And Luke Newlon was a craven killer 
whose heart had never been touched with 
mercy for any man. 

Gutter-bred, gutter-raised, Ike Allard 
had used that keen brain of his that, 
whetted on contact with crime and crime’s 
laborers, had fetched him into the West. 
Behind him lay a history that was sordid, 
poverty-pinched, and, in a peculiar way, 
just a little courageous. Because it takes 
courage and intellect to pull out of the 
sewer companionship of human rats into 
the decent channels of society. 

Shunned throughout his days at law.. 
school, where he had studied and stolen | 


and pandered to evil to gain money spent 
o8 = 


on ses and tuition, Ike Allard had been 
a man set apart from cleaner men. Loathed, 
he had, with the weapons of cunning, 
gained what he now held and what he felt 


was now slipping from his grasp. He 
was too brilliant a man not to be able to 
read what was written in red against a sky 
as gray as a shroud. 

Ike Allard took whisky now, for the 
first time in his life, to give him a des- 
perate, ratlike courage to meet what he 
must meet. 


ALLARD possessed no physical 
courage. But he had another sort of 
nerve that made him face Luke Newlon 
now with a puny fury that abashed the 
killer of the Newlon clan. 

Ike carried no gun, so he had always 
boasted. Every man in Arizona, good or 
bad, judge or outlaw, knew that Senator 
Ike never packed a gun. Time and time 
again the crafty shyster had been threat- 
ened by enemies. But his slimy smile and 
shifting eyes had mocked them. He was 
too insignificant to beat up. And they 
could not force him into a gun play be- 
cause he had so often boasted of being un- 
armed that shooting the little crook meant 
hanging. 

Tke’s was a coward’s defense always. 

“The man that croaks me,” Senator Ike 
had said many times, “will hang. No at- 
torney alive can acquit him. He’ll hang.” 

Senator Ike now saw the glitter of burn- 
ing hatred kindle in Luke Newlon’s eyes. 
He saw Luke’s fingers wrap themselves 
about the butt of the low-tied six-shooter 
on his flank. Ike smiled twistedly and his 
ratlike eyes were pinpoints of light. 

“Before you pull that rod, my friend,” 
he said in a thin, snarling voice, “listen to 
me. You'll swing for it. You think that 
I was fool enough not to duplicate that 
written document that was stolen? Think 
I’d be fool enough to come to San Pablo 
without protection?” 

Ike’s bony, dead-white hands were 
shoved into his coat pockets. A familiar 
gesture of his as many a jury knew, as he 
paced up and down, summing up perjured 
bits of testimony that had freed many a 
guilty man. 

Something in his manner checked Luke 
Newlon. Ike Allard, who could read a 
man like a book, saw Luke’s faltering hand. 


He took more courage. The whisky fii 
his blood, gave him nerve of a sort. 

“You'll swing for it, Luke, so help me 
God! It would be worth a bullet through 
my heart to know you'd hang by your neck | 
until dead. When a man’s hung he ain’t 
pronounced dead for ten minutes. Why? 
Because, my gun-throwing bucko, hanging 
is a slow death by strangulation. 

“T’ve watched ’em die at the end of a 
rope, kicking and twisting, their legs dou- 
bling up. The black hood is over their 
head and they can’t see. They make queer 
noises that sound like they wanted to 
scream but can’t. Under the black hood, 
their face gets black. By and by they get 
to twitching. Then they’re limp. But it 
takes minutes to die. Long, eternal min- 
utes. Each second an eternity of black, 
strangling agony. Go ahead, Luke Newlon, 
and pull your rod. Shoot me, damn you!” 


, Basers NEWLON’S face was gray 


and twisted. Like most murderers 


of his kind, he had a terrible dread of 
hanging. His fingers came away from his 
gun butt. In the tense silence Luke’s la- 
bored breathing sounded loudly. 

Now Pronto Smith’s soft drawl broke 
that silence. His words held a grisly 
jest. 

“Supposin’, Ike,” he said, his cold eyes 
narrowing, “that I was to gut shoot yuh? 
Then Luke ’ud hang fer it, wouldn’t he?” 

“Eh?” Senator Ike’s snake-like tongue 
flicked across his dry lips. “I don’t get 
the point,” 

“You've crooked me a few times on 
cattle deals, Ike. Yo’re a snake and I’d 
feel like I’d done Arizona a favor if I 
killed yuh. And I'd be just almighty 
proud tuh ’tend Luke Newlon’s hangin’.” — 

Senator Ike eyed the grinning cattle 
rustler. 

“The only flaw in that, my quick-trig- 
gered friend,” said the shyster craftily, “is 
that the Newlons would never let you out 
of here alive.” 

“There’s somethin’ in that,” admitted 
Pronto. “I might have tuh kill Bud and 
Bill. Luke ’ud kill me. But Luke would 
still hang fer the killin’ of Senator Ike 
Allard. That is, unless my pardner, Pete 
Walters, killed Luke. There’d shore be a 
lot uh blood and corruption fer the 
swamper tuh clean up around here.” 


Ag thet moment the door of the back 


room opened. Pete Walters and old man 
‘Bob Newlon came into the barroom. 


x 


LL eyes stared at the two men. 

Mostly they stared at old man Bob 

Newlon. The old cattle baron was smiling 
a little. 

His eyes, cold and hard and level-gaz- 
ing, met their scrutiny. And in that battle 
of silent glances, Ike Allard and the three 
Newlon brothers knew that the old man 
was king once more. Their power was 
gone. The old he-wolf was again leader of 
his pack. 

“Tke,” said old man Bob Newlon in a 
terrible voice, “yore game is over.” 

A snarling, whining curse from Ike Al- 
lard. His hands whipped into sight. From 
each had come a spurt of flame. Each 
hand held a small derringer pistol. 

Old man Bob Newlon swayed a little. 

There was blood on his shirt front. Even 
as his knees gave way, his gun, spewing 
flame, slid from its holster. Senator Ike 
Allard, with a choking cry, reeled against 
the bar, then dropped. 
The roar of guns filled the place. Bud 
and Bill Newlon were cursing, their right 
arms smashed by the two quick shots from 
Pronto’s gun. The others in the place 
were shooting at Pete, who had leaped over 
the bar. 

Now the crash of a broken window. 
... Luke Newlon leaping through it. The 
killer of the Newlons had turned yellow. 

“Hold it, fools!” bellowed Pete Walters. 
“Quit shootin’ !” 

As suddenly as it had begun, the shoot- 
ing ceased. From outside came the thud 
of shod hoofs as Luke Newlon spurred 
across the border into Mexico. Pete and 
Pronto Smith held the crowd under their 
gun muzzles. 

“Tf you gents are fools enough tuh do 
battle fer a damned coward like Luke New- 
lon,” said Pete Walters, “we'll open up 
the play once more.” 

“Not me, Walters,” said one man, and 
tossed away his gun. The others followed 
suit. 

“Watch ’em, Pronto,” said Pete. He 
. knelt beside old man Bob Newlon, who 
_ was trying to get to his feet. — 
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“Take ’er easy,” said Pete, using his own 
jumper to pillow the shaggy white head of 
the old cowman. 

“Who'd uh figgered that Ike was so 
fast with his guns?” said old man Bob 
Newlon. “I always had a suspicion he 
packed them leetle guns. Seen a coat uh 
his once with funny pockets. Pockets that 
hadn’t no bottoms. He packed them toys 
inside his pants. In front. And made 
the brag he never went heeled. Slick, was 
Ike Allard, mighty slick. 

“Slick enough tuh beat the old man to 


it, wan't he? But I got the rat. Yep, I 
done got ’im.” 
“You got ’im,” agreed Pete. He turned 


to the others. 
boys.” 

“JT don’t want no fool doctor a-pawin’ 
me,” protested the dying cowman. “Hell, 
I’m done. Shot in the belly. But if yuh’ll 
put me into my saddle, boys, I'll hang an’ 
rattle till I ketch up with that yaller-backed 
son uh mine that didn’t have the grit tuh 
stand his hand. I kin hold out till I kill 
him.” 

“T’m takin’ care uh Luke,” said Pete. 

“Here comes a sheriff and some others 
tuh take care uh all of us,” called Pronto. 
“If yuh want to catch Luke Newlon, yuh 
better duck out the back, Pete, and make 
tracks.” : 

Pete gripped the hand of the dying cow- 
man. “So-long, Bob.” 

“So-long, Pete Walters. Good luck. It 
was Luke as killed yore daddy. So-long.” 


“Git a doctor, one uh you 


ETE WALTERS ran to the back door. 

A man blocked his way. Pete’s fist 
caught the man on the jaw and he went 
down. Pete jumped across him and out- 
side. 

There were some saddled horses there 
and he swung aboard the first one he came 
to. A few scattered shots followed him as 
he raced for the safety of the mesquite flat 
beyond. 

The startled Mexican officials on guard 
at the Customs House tried to halt him. 
Pete rode past them, shouting to them in 
their own tongue. But his words were 
unheeded. Their guns barked staccato 
warning. Bullets droned past Pete’s head. 
He waved them a derisive farewell as the 
racing horse carried him along the trail 
that led southward toward the ragged 
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mountains where Luke Newlon hoped to 
find safety. 

Those mountains were sixty miles and 
more away. And in between lay a sand 
waste spotted with tall Joshua trees. Not 
a drop of water for many miles. Deep 
sand that came fetlock deep on a horse. 
Bones of those who had sought to cross 
and had failed, lay sun-bleached and half- 
buried in the shifting sand. 

A brassy sun in a cloudless sky. The 
desert haze tainted with a yellowish tinge 
that, to the desert man, tells its grim warn- 
ing of an approaching windstorm. A storm 
that usually lasts for two or three days. 
Days of sand-filled wind that chokes and 
smothers and sears the flesh. 

Pete Walters read the warning of the 
storm. He knew the slim chance of man 
or beast if that storm lasted long. And 
as he rode to meet its hot, choking breath, 
he cursed Luke Newlon for a cowardly 
fool. For unless fate chose to work some 
miracle, both Luke Newlon and Pete Wal- 
ters would die there in the desert. 


WIND as hot as a blast furnace, 

charged with sand that bit into a 
man’s face. It filled a man’s nostrils and 
parched his mouth. Even the silk neck- 
scarf that Pete had tied across his face was 
but small protection. He had ripped off 
a part of his undershirt to fashion a simi- 
lar protection for his horse. 

Progress was slow, tortuous. All about 
horse and man was that wall of sand thick 
as a fog bank, smothering, deadly. The 
going was increasingly difficult as the sand 
drifted into mounds across the trail. And 
when darkness came Pete had lost all sense 
of direction, There was no longer a trail. 
Only mountains and valleys of deep 
SANG. 6. 5 

He had picked up an empty whisky 
bottle just before dark. The little liquor 
left in it and the newness of the label 
told him that Luke Newlon had been its 
owner. There were no tracks to follow. 
Five minutes and a horse’s tracks were 
filled. Chance only had left the bottle un- 
covered. But Pete knew that he was close 
behind the escaping killer. 

Night brought a black thickness that 
made further attempt to move on simply 
folly. Pete dismounted and unsaddled his 
horse. Tying the lariat to the hackamore 
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rope, he tied the end of the rope te the = 
saddle horn. His head protected by the — 


saddle skirts, he lay down in the smother- ~ 
ing blackness. 

Sleep was impossible. He lay there, try- 
ing to forget that he was horribly thirsty 
and half smothered. He spread the sad- 
dle blanket over his head, but it did not 
seem to help much. He wondered how 
Luke Newlon was making it. If Luke. 
drank too much of that hot whisky he’d 
be sick by now. Whisky and desert heat 
don’t mix. They set a man afire and drive 
him crazy or kill him. 

Pete lost all sense of time. He knew 
how damnably long that night would be. 
And that he would face a morning that 


‘was but little better than the darkness. A 


daylight of burning sand and thirst that 
would be more terrible with each passing 
hour. 

His tongue was thick already, and 
his mouth was becoming fearfully dry. His 
throat ached; his nostrils were clogged so 
that he had difficulty in breathing. Now 
and then, when that drifting sand threat- 
ened to bury him, he shifted his position. 

Sometimes he followed along the rope — 
to the horse and did his best to ease that 
faithful animal’s discomfort. He felt less 
alone, less doomed, when he patted the 


horse’s neck and lowered head. The horse 


seemed to understand. Pete carefully ad- 
justed the sack-like covering on the ani- 
mal’s head. 


ETE had no idea what the hour was 

when he thought he heard the sound 
of a shot somewhere beyond the black 
wall. He lifted the blanket from his head 
and listened. There it sounded again. A 
shot. Another shot. Out there in that 
hell of black wind and sand. 

But it was hard to get the direction 
from whence the shots came. All sense 
of direction seemed lost to him in that 
swirling, smothering, torturous blackness. 

He made his way to the horse. The 
horse had lifted its head. Now came an- 
other shot. Pete felt along the horse’s 
neck from withers to head. The horse had 
heard the shot. Its neck was a compass 
needle in that black hell. 


He freed the end of the hackamore rope — a 
He had | 


from the riata tied to the saddle. 
long ago taken off the horse’s bridle and_ 
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thrown it away. Now, stumbling through 
the heavy sand, leading the horse, his right 
hand gripping his .45, Pete Walters hunted 
his man in that thick blackness. 

_ The black wind whipped his eyes. Sand 
whirled around his stumbling feet. He 
thought he was climbing, but could not be 
sure. In that heavy darkness as opaque 
as black flint, he wanted to reach his hands 
out in front of him to feel his way, for it 
was as if every step brought him against 
a wall. 

Another shot. Closer this time. Pete 
thought he heard a man scream. But the 
storm had so muddled his senses that he 
dared not believe them. 


XI 


AWN... . Dawn the color of tar- 

nished brass. The wind had slacked 
off with the sunrise. A calm, deadly in its 
vastness, followed. The sun a blazing 
brass ball in a green sky. Sand dunes 
distorted in the heat waves. The fury of 
the storm had spent itself. And in that 
death-like stillness of its after-calm, two 
men and a horse were alive. 

Pete Walters, weary beyond belief, half 
dead from thirst, was plodding on in search 
of the man he wanted to kill. He won- 
dered if he had really heard those shots 
in that black night. He had found no trace 
of the man he hunted. 

Then suddenly he topped a sand dune 
and found Luke Newlon. Luke, sitting on 
the sand, loading his .45. Luke, croak- 
ing like a crow, his words too incoherent 
for understanding. Luke, no longer sane, 
the sand around him littered with empty 
shells. His horse nowhere in sight. 

Pete Walters jerked his gun and hailed 
Luke Newlon. But Luke did not seem to 
hear. He shoved another cartridge into 
his gun and pulled back the hammer. 

Pete called again, more loudly. Luke’s 
head lifted. But he was looking off in 
another direction. Pete yelled a third time. 
Now Luke lifted his gun. He shot, not at 
Pete, but in another direction. Shot at 
nothing but the sand hills. Until the gun 
went empty. 

“Crazy,” muttered Peter. “Batty as a 
loon. Yuh can’t shoot a man when he’s 
like that.” 

He approached Luke cautiously. Luke 
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was reloading his gun. Pete was almost on 
him now. He was about to leap on Luke 
and knock the gun out of his hand when 
Luke suddenly turned and shot point blank - 
at him. The bullet ripped Pete’s arm. Be- 
fore Luke could fire again, Pete was on 
top of him. 

Luke fought for a few moments with 
an insane strength that almost beat the 
exhausted Pete. But suddenly Luke went 
limp. The fight was over. Pete disarmed 
the crazed man, then went through his 
pockets. Luke lay there, eyes staring, black 
lips mouthing unintelligible curses. 

A jack-knife, some odds and ends, a 
tally book, and a pint of whisky, the seal 
unbroken, were in the hip pocket of Luke’s 
overalls. A pint that Luke had forgotten 
he had. By some trick of fate it had not 
been lost. 

“This’ll kill yuh or he’p yuh. I don’t 
know which,” gritted Pete, and poured 
some of the stuff down the delirious man’s 
throat. Luke swallowed thirstily, choked 
a little, and reached for the bottle with 
greedy hands. Pete knocked the hands 
aside and pocketed the bottle. 

“It’s a long trail back tuh San Pablo, 
you sweet-lookin’ reptile. It'll take us a 
heap longer tuh go back than it did tuh 
come. And we got one played-out horse 
between us. This pint is medicine.” 


UKE staggered to his feet, his one 

thought to get the bottle. Pete moved 

away. Luke followed him. So they made 
their way back to the horse. 

“When yuh can’t walk no longer,” Pete 
told him, “T’ll load yuh on the pony. But 
until yuh drop, mister snake, yo’re a-goin’ 
by hand.. March.” 

“Gimme ... gimme that bottle, damn 
yuh!” croaked Luke. 

Pete let him come near, then slapped - 
him viciously in the face until Luke whined 
for mercy. 

“Travel, Newlon!” 

Pete kicked him into motion. So began 
that terrible journey back across the sand 
wastes to San Pablo. 

The brassy sun crawled higher. The 
heat was terrific. A grisly procession left 
their tracks in that sea of yellow sand. Two 
men staggering drunkenly. A leg-weary 
horse without saddle or bridle, following 
on the end of the hackamore rope. 


Whenever Tee fell, Pete ideked hinfto 


his feet again. Every slight effort was tor- 
turous to Pete. Each little exertion made 
him pant. 

Sometimes Luke would curse him. 
Other times he begged for a drink. Pete 
gave him a drink whenever kicks and blows 
failed to move the tortured man. Cruel 
treatment, to be sure, but only such mea- 
sures would ever get them across this 
desert. 

Beyond the desert lay San Pablo. Be- 
yond San Pablo there waited the gallows 
for Luke Newlon. 

Pete was not heading directly for San 
Pablo. He knew of a water-hole to the 
eastward. That water-hole was fifteen 
miles closer than the water at San Pablo. 
And when a man is half dead from thirst, 
fifteen miles means the difference, per- 
haps, between life and death. 

That day was an eternity of torture for 
both men. Sunset found them beyond the 
barren sand and in the mesquite flat. Dusk 
brought them, utterly weary and ready to 
drop, to the water-hole. 

The two men and the horse drank there. 
Pete had to drag Luke Newlon back from 
the water or the half-crazed man would 
have drunk until he became sick. The 
horse went to grazing. Pete gathered mes- 
quite beans, which they ate. 


IRED, more tired than he believed a 

man could ever be, Pete’s every move- 
ment was torture. His eyes, swollen al- 
most shut, were red and burning. He tied 
Luke’s hands and feet, then lay down to 
rest a little while. In less than a minute 
he was dead to the world. 

But Luke Newlon was not asleep. The 
whisky had given him strength. It fired 
his brain, driving away exhaustion. Cau- 
tiously, with a madman’s cunning, he 
worked at the neckscarf that bound his 
wrists. The silk was none too strong and 
the whisky had given Luke a superstrength. 
In less than half an hour he was free. 

It was dark now. Luke Newlon crept 
on all fours toward the sleeping Pete Wal- 
ters. Pete, whose sleep was that of utter 
weariness. 

Pete Walters awoke with a quick start. 
He reached for his gun. It was gone. 
Out of the darkness came Luke’s croaking 
laugh. Then a shot that tore Pete’s head. 


Pete leaped toward. the laticoased man. 
Luke shot again, and Pete felt a stab of 
burning pain in his shoulder. The next 
minute the two men were fighting = the 
i: 
Locked in steel grips, they went jones 
Biting, smashing, tearing at one another’s 
throats. Pete wrenched the gun free and 
threw it away. Then he let go Luke’s 
throat. 
“T’ll kill yuh, Luke Newlon. But Pil 
at least give yuh a chance tuh fight.” 
Luke had found the bottle and drained 


it to the last drop. His was a crazy 


strength. He was fighting for more than 


his life. He was fighting to escape that 
hangman’s rope. With a snarl, he came 
at Pete. They could see only the shadow 


of each other, there in the darkness. 

They wrestled and beat at one another. 
Now they rolled into the water-hole and 
Pete felt the grip of Luke’s hands on his 
throat. Luke was shoving him under the 
water. Drowning him. And it was with 
that strength of a drowning man that Pete 
fought. 


ETE found Luke’s shirt collar. Twist- 

ing it, he jerked the other man’s head 
down. Luke tried to escape that twisting 
grip that was choking him. 

But the neckband of the flannel shirt 
was stout. And Pete’s hand had the 
strength of steel. . . . Now it was Luke 
Newlon whose head was in the muddy, 
blood-stained water in the shallow pool. 
Pete, gasping and sputtering, shoved the 
head of Luke Newlon under water. 

With a terrible sort of exhilaration, Pete 
knew that Luke was drowning, choking, 
down there under the water. He felt the 
threshing body of the man grow more 
feeble. Then he dragged Luke Newlon 
back on shore and lay there alongside him, 
still gripping the collar of the flannel 
shirt. 

Pete’s head was spinning like a top. He 
was coughing water. His right shoulder 
and arm were throbbing dully. He won- 
dered if he was losing consciousness. Bet- 
ter, in that case, to finish Luke. Drag 
Luke back into the water and hold his head 
under until... 

Shouts came out of the night. The thud 
of shod hoofs. 
other, 


: Men calling out to one an- 
Pete tried to give answer, but his 
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voice was only a croaking whisper. It was 
like a nightmare. 

“Fere’s the horse,’ he dimly heard a 
voice. Then, after a little while, seconds 
or minutes perhaps, a light was in his face 
and men were all around him. 

“God!” he heard a man say. It sounded 
like Pronto Smith’s voice. 

Then, before he could make out any of 
the faces that showed in the light, con- 
sciousness slipped away from him. He 
was dimly aware of his fingers being pried 
away from Luke Newlon’s. shirt collar. 
Then he slipped into oblivion. 


XII 


HERE are no sheep, even today, in 

Pine Valley. Those old-timers who 
squat on their boot heels in the shade will 
tell you, in their grim, humorous, drawl- 
ing way, that the fust and last men that 
ever tried to fetch sheep into Pine Valley 
are dead, hung, or in prison. 

They’ll show you where old man Bob 
Newlon is buried on top of the highest pin- 
nacle like he asked to be planted. And 
how it was his last wish that his land and 
stock should go to Pete Walters to be al- 
lotted as he seen fit amongst men that hated 
sheep. And his grave up there on the 
pinnacle where he liked to set and think 
about owning the whole valley, was to be 
a monument to a tough old cowman who 
died a-fightin’ for what he could never git. 

They like to tell about how Luke New- 
lon was hung. How he asked for a bottle 
of whisky just before it was time to climb 
them thirteen steps to eternity. And even 
then, drunk as he was, they had to hold 
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hifn up when they put on the black hood. 
. . » How he was yellow, even when he 
was filled with whisky, that dawn when he 
was hung for the murder of Jack Walters. 

Those old-timers like to brag, in a quiet 
sort of way, about the best roper and rider 
in the valley. For though there’s white 
hairs sprinkled in amongst the black hairs 
on the head of Pete Walters, he still can 
sit a bronc mighty purty and his way with 
a rope is a sight to see. 

Sometimes, of a Sunday, you might see 
him riding down the dusty little street on a 
fox-trottin’ buckskin horse that’s too fat. 


_ Too fat to look like much of a hoss. 


And if you had all the money in Arizona 
you couldn’t buy that fat buckskin hoss. 
Not even if Pete Walters was busted as flat 
as he was busted when the Newlons wanted 
to buy Cold Molasses. 

With Pete rides a grinning, graying man 
that likes to buy candy for all the kids he 
can find in town. He’s Pete’s pardner, 
And if you want to know who he is, ride 
on down to their ranch and see the legal- 
looking document that’s framed and hung 
up there in the bunk house. It’s the Gov- 
ernor’s pardon freeing Pronto Smith. 
Pronto Smith, who helped save Pine 
Valley. 

So passed the third of Pine Valley’s 
hard luck breaks. And if you don’t think 
that ended the hard luck, ask old John 
Crosby of the Flying H or any of the other 
old rascals that sit on their boot heels in 
the shade, smoking and whittling and swap- 
ping yarns. 

But if you want to stay whole and 
healthy, don’t ever bring up the mention of 
that bank robbery at San Pablo, 
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MAN-HUNTER 


By JOHN STARR 


Hatton’s hunt-strain ran deep. Mountain-cats, grizzlies or human 


hellions—once that slate-e 
wild stallions coul 


S the auto stage from Fairhaven 
A stopped at the high bridge over 
South Fork, one of the two remain- 
ing passengers got out. He had a light 


pack and a new pick and shovel. 
When the stage was again under way, 


Dick Hatton moved to a seat behind the 


driver and asked: 

“Do you know the man who just got 
off ?” 

The stage driver shook his head. 

“Naw—but—” He rolled his quid to 
the other side, spat a brown stream into 
the air, and added: “Like to though. 
Tough customer, eh?” 

“Kind of handicapped—trigger-finger of 
his right hand gone,” commented Hatton. 

“I noticed that the last time he rode with 
me, and I ’member he asked me ’bout gold 
way up The Fork.” 

“He’s not starting out prospecting the 
last part of September. I think his tools 
are a bluff,” said Hatton. 

“Where'd you say you wanted off?” 
asked the driver, slowing down for a curve. 

“Hoogen’s Corner. I’m after a little 
late fishing,” explained Hatton. 

“Bear, too, I reckon—got two mighty 
fine bear dogs with yuh.” 


ed trailer caught a blood scent, Satan’s 
n’t swerve him from the trail. 


Hatton had given his Airedales the run 
of the stage, and they were nosing the 
driver’s legs. York and Rowdy were two 
of the gamest bear-hunting dogs that ever 
tore through the timber. 

“Yes,” replied Hatton, “I’m going to fish 
on the Nooksak River and: up toward Mt. 
Baker till October first when the bear sea- 
son opens. We may go after a few moun- 
tain cats, too.” 

“Luck to yuh,” was the driver’s grunted 
parting as Hatton slung his forty-pound 
pack on his back and, with his fishing rod 
and rifle, stood by the roadside with York 
and Rowdy at heel. 

The next day Hatton made his own trail, 
following the mountain stream as closely 
as the broken country would permit. He 
wanted to get above the falls, where the 
water would be quiet, and climbed a hog- 
back which ran to The Fork where it 
dropped straight down to the edge of the 
stream. 

Near the bottom he lost his thin foot- 
ing, pitched, and, after bouncing off a pro- 
jecting boulder, landed in a sand bed by 
the stream. Hatton was knocked out, and 
when he regained consciousness his dogs 
were by his side, barking furiously and lick- 
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ing his face. He heard voices and tried to 

rise, but his leg refused to work. Pain 
made him close his eyes. On opening them 
they looked into the faces of an old man 
and a girl, 

“It’s not broken, Jane,” the man said. 

Then, seeing Hatton’s eyes open, he 
added ; 

“You got a bad fall, young man.” 

“Guess I—yes, must have,” stammered 
Hatton, “but T’ll be all right if you'll help 
me up.” 

The old man and the girl supported Hat- 
ton to their cabin just beyond a grove on 
a wide sand gravel bed of The Fork. 

“This is mighty kind of you folks,” 
Hatton said, as he lay on a blanket in the 
sunshine while the old man bathed and 
bound the injured leg. “Expect I'll have 
to impose on you for a few days, Mr. —” 

“Name’s Thomas Dixon, and this is my 
daughter, Jane,” supplied the old man as 
the girl came from the cabin. 

As the sun moved westward, Jane helped 
Hatton out of the shade to where he could 
sit up and lean against the cabin. 

“Are you folks just out on a camping 
“trip?” asked Hatton. 

{No 

Jane eyed Hatton sharply before reply- 
ing further. 

“No,” she repeated, “father is an old 
“prospector, and he’s trying to wash out a 
‘little gold.” 
~ “Hope he’s having luck.” 

“A little,” Jane admitted. 


U folks have treated me like a 
prince,” said Hatton, his voice choked 
with emotion, when at the end of ten days, 
he was able to push on up The Fork. “I 
don’t know how I can ever repay you for 
‘your kindness. When York and Rowdy 
get their bear, we'll hike back quick with 
fresh meat.” 

During the afternoon Hatton caught a 
mess of trout and pushed on to a sheltered 
spot to camp. In the morning, while trout 
and bacon were sizzling over the fire, York 

- threw his head up and sniffed the air. In 
full cry, both dogs dashed into the timber 
and up the mountainside. 

“A bear!” exclaimed Hatton as he 
“dropped the skillet and grabbed his rifle. 
‘He started in hot pursuit. 

At aes Hatton caught sight of the 
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Soe: as York and Rowdy worked the big 
brute slowly to his death; one dog on one 
side, the other on the oppasite: each, in 
turn, snapping at the terrified bear. When 
he turned his attention to one dog, the other 
would rush in and bite him on the other 
side. 

In this manner they worried the animal 
to exhaustion, then closed in on him, with 
powerful jaws. Finally Hatton saw his 
chance and put a bullet through the ani- 
mal’s head. 

Back at camp, as the bear steaks were 
browning for supper, a warning from the 
dogs made Hatton look up from the fire. 
Out from the timber came the man without 
a trigger-finger. 

“Evening, partner,” he saluted. “Guess 
you didn’t expect company for supper.” 

Hatton replied uncordially : 

“No, but rustle up more dry wood and 
I'll cook you a steak.” 

Without further word the man dropped 
his pack and went to the water’s edge for 
drift. Hatton noticed he no longer carried 
the pick and shovel. 

He filled the man’s skillet with meat 
when he returned with wood, then cooked 
more for himself. The man devoured the 
food in silence, but Hatton determined to 
make him talk. 

“What are you doing in the timber?” 

The man looked up quickly, and his eyes 
narrowed, 

“Looking for gold.” 

“What do you dig it with—your fin- 
gers?” . 

“No. I cached the tools you saw me 
have on the stage. I’m going out now— 
no gold in this damned spot.” 

“Going down The Fork?” Hatton pur- 
sued his inquiry. 

“You bet not! Goin’ to strike west in 
the morning. Think I’ll camp here to- 
night.” 


ITHOUT further comment the man 

got a blanket from his pack, rolled 

into it, and dropped asleep. Hatton lit his 

pipe and sat quietly pondering the situation 

til the man snored. Then he put his pack 

in his dog’s charge, and, with his rifle by 

his side, he rolled into his own blanket. 
He was tired and sleep came almost at 

once. ee 

Dawn was breaking when Hatton awoke ; 


aie — MAN- 
he looked for the stranger. The man was 
gone, pack and all! 

While the coffee was boiling, a faint hello 
reached his ears from down The Fork, and 
his dogs bounded away in the direction 
from which it came. Almost in.a moment 
Jane Dixon appeared in the clearing; she 
was disheveled and out of breath from 
running. 

“Hurry, Mr. Hatton !—he’s—he’s killing 
father!’ She dropped exhausted at Hat- 
ton’s feet. 

He raised Jane; a tin of hot coffee re- 
vived her. 

“Who ee 

“T don’t know—but he’s torturing father 
to make him tell where his gold is hidden!” 
she panted. 

Hatton grabbed his rifle and plunged at 
top speed into the underbrush, in the direc- 
tion of the Dixon cabin. Shrieks of agony 
reached his ears faintly as he neared the 
camp. When the cabin came in sight, 
smoke poured from the door. The piercing 
cries had turned to moans. 

On the floor, securely lashed to a-pole, 
his feet sticking in the hot coals of the 
morning fire, lay Thomas Dixon! The 
torturer was gone! By the time Hatton 
had carried the old man from the cabin 
and laid his scorched feet on a cloth, Jane 
had staggered to her father’s side. While 
Hatton bound the burned feet of the old 
man he questioned Jane: 

“What did the man look like?” 

Jane described Hatton’s guest of the past 
night, even to the missing finger. 

Hatton groaned : 

“Oh Lord! Why didn’t I stay awake 
and watch him!” 

“He wanted father’s gold and—” 

“Yes, I know. See if it’s gone!” 

When Jane returned she was shaking 
her head; suddenly she burst into sobs. 

“It’s gone—twelve thousand dollars!” 

Hatton’s jaw squared. “We'll see about 
that. But now we’ve got to get your father 
to a doctor at once! Make a light pack for 
yourself—I'll carry him!” 

With the old man slung on a blanket be- 
tween the two poles of an Indian travail, 
Hatton acted as horse and led the way 
down The Fork. 

“You'll be in a hospital tomorrow,” Hat- 
ton said consolingly as he and Jane made 
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. alone—it was 
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her father as comfortable as 
the night. 

Next day they reached a road and gota 
lift to the nearest town. After Thomas 
Dixon was comfortable in the doctor’s — 
house, Hatton reported the outrage and 
robbery to the sheriff. 3 

Thinking it over, Hatton decided that the 
thief would probably head for the city in 
order to lose himself. He decided to re- 
turn to Seattle at once. g 

“The doctor says he’ll save my feet, my 
boy,” Dixon exclaimed joyously, when 
Hatton returned to the house, “but it’ll be 
some time before I’m around again.” 

“Sure! You'll be good as new,” Hatton 
assured him. 

Jane bade Dick Hatton good-bye in the 
hall and told him what her father did not 
know: 

“The doctor says father never will be 
able to walk again.” 

“Cheer up,” Hatton consoled her as he 
pressed her hands, “you'll hear from me 
when I find your money. And find it I 
will. And I'll pay that rat off, too.” 

His search through the first month of 
fall was futile. November found Hatton : 
disgusted but more determined than ever to A 
capture the criminal and bring him to 
justice. E 

Believing that such a character as the, 
man he sought would not leave the Puget 
Sound country, Hatton decided to hire a_ 
motor boat and scour every waterfront city 
on the Sound, even up into British Colum- 
bia. That night, before going to bed, Hat- : 
ton started for one more search of Seattle’s : 
waterfront. Leaving his dogs locked in the 
cabin of his boat, he started north. 

The lights in Dan Bucker’s lunchroom 
and soft drink saloon shone dimly as Hat- 
ton made his way over the rough planked 3 
roadway alongside a string of freight cars. : 
Suddenly, a man appeared from between :. 
two box cars and skulked through the driz- 3 
zle and fog, headed for Bucker’s place. 

Hatton hastened his steps, and, as the 
man entered the front door, saw he carried _ 
a heavy suitcase. Bucker, who was behind — 
the bar, left through a back door when the 
man entered. A small, rat-faced man sat — 
the early, dead-hour— — 
hunched up over the counter. He slid from _ 
his stool and faced the man with the suit- 
case. Hatton halted, his hand on the door- 
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‘knob and heard the small man demand: 

“Gimme my snow, Fingy!” 

“Go to hell—I don’t owe you any, you 
rat!” growled the man addressed as 
Fingy. “Get out of my way!” 

Fingy shifted his suitcase to his left 
hand, raised his rightyfand struck the man 
over the head with his fist. The trigger- 
. finger on his hand was missing! The small 
man crashed over tables into a heap on the 
floor. 

Instantly, Hatton, his hand on a gun in 
the pocket of his mackinaw, thrust open 
the door and ran to the rear door through 
which Fingy had passed. 

It was locked! 

“__ you, Fingy!” came the oath from 
the rat-faced man as he got up and wiped 
blood from his eyes. 

Hatton asked: 

“Who is that man?” 

“Fingy Finn—he’s a dope runner!” 

“Uses a boat, does he?” snapped Hatton. 

“Sure! The Hawk! Pier K. Get the 
rat!” as the dope-shattered little man. 


{IDNIGHT found . Hatton trailing 
. The Hawk northward. He ran 
without lights, and, as Finn flashed his 
lights intermittently, had no trouble keep- 
ing behind the dope runner. 
. Suddenly, while Finn’s lights. were on, 
Hatton saw them swing. He knew Puget 
Sound ‘like a book and estimated closely the 
distance Finn had traveled: northward. 

Hatton killed his engine for the moment 
and let his boat drift. As the channel grew 
narrower, Finn was obliged to use his 
-searchlight, and Hatton followed easily. 
When the intense glare of Finn’s light 
turned and only shone as a gleam in the 

sky, Hatton knew that The Hawk had en- 
tered a cove among the high, ragged rocks 
that lined the shore of the ~uninhabited 
island. 

Hatton held his boat motionless by a 
projecting rock till he heard Finn make his 
boat fast and all ligh disappeared. When 
the faint gleam of Hinn’s flash was no 
longer visible, Hatton? with his pike-pole, 
worked his cruiser into a cove near the one 
where Finn had left his boat. 

While he was tying his boat, York and 
‘Rowdy raced around; they had discovered 
Finn’s scent.” 

é “Heel, you!” ordered Hatton, and both 
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dogs fell reluctantly behind their master. _ 

Progress was slow in the inky darkness, 
even with two flashlights. Rocks rose in 
front of Hatton, He crawled under and 
over forest giants, but his dogs always led 
him back to Finn’s trail when he lost it. 

A sharp dip and turn in the path brought 
Hatton abruptly to a crude shack, well 
concealed in the underbrush. His dogs 
were obeying implicitly and stood beside 
him. The door of the shack was open, and, 
inside, in the glare of his flashlight, stood 
Fingy Finn! 

Snatching up his flash and his gun, which 
lay before him, Finn stepped out of the 
door and played his light into the darkness. 

“Get him, boys!” ordered Hatton. The 
dogs charged. York set his teeth into the 
bone of Finn’s gun-hand. The gun fell to 
the ground and Hatton grabbed it! Rowdy 
attacked from the other side, his teeth deep 
in Finn’s leg. The plucky dogs followed 
their bear-hunting training, and, Hattori, 
fearing they would tear Finn’s throat, 
landed a blow under the fighting man’s chin 
that felled him like an ox.. 

Finn fell for a thousand count, and Hat- 
ton cuffed his dogs away from the black’ 
hair of Finn’s neck. Hatton wanted a live, 
not a dead prisoner. 

When Finn recovered his s senses he gur- 
gled behind a gag ; his wire-bound arms and 
legs were useless. 

“Come, boys, let’s. see what’s.in this 
shack!” Hatton called his dogs. He feared 
they would kill Finn if left alone with him. 

There was a small cache of dope in a tin 
cracker box. If there was money here, 
however, the thief kept it well hidden. But 
Rowdy was sniffing in a corner where they 
had stood. He began to dig! Hatton 
watched, and soon the dog’s claws scraped 
metal. Hatton drew forth a tin can, well 
covered with grease. 

Hatton broke it open—out fell a roll of 
bills!’ He counted them—fifteen thousand 
dollars! His\ mind flashed to Thomas 
Dixon’s loss. 

“Here it is—and with interest!” 
thought exultantly. 

He stuffed the roll into his pocket and 
making Finn walk before him, headed back 
for the boat: Next morning he turned him 
over to the Seattle police. Torture, robbery 
and dope smuggling would put Fingy in the 
coop for most of his lifetime. 


he 
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Bu the best part of his adventure came 
when, with the two barking Airedales 
at his heels, Hatton walked up the steps of 
the house in the little mountain town where 
he had left Jane Dixon and her injured 
father several months before. It was Jane 
who first caught sight of him. She came 
running out and threw her arms around 
his neck. 

“You don’t know how we’ve been miss- 
ing you,” she cried. 

Then feeling Hatton’s arms tightening 
about her she blushed and tried to draw 
back. 

“Too late now,” 
your father?” 

She took his big hand and led Hatton 
into the house. 

Thomas Dixon waved his crutch at him 
and .slowly, carefully, got to his feet. 
“What do you think of that?’ he asked 


he grinned. “How’s 


proudly. “In no time now I'll be back at 
work on The Fork.” 

“You won’t have to,” Hatton said flatly. 
“Here’s your twelve thousand and inter- 
est.” 

Tears glistened in the eyes of Thomas 
Dixon. “That’s mighty fine of you. Mighty 
fine. JI don’t mind ¢telling you that we’ve 
had a hard time since you left. I was at 
the end of my rope. I don’t know how I 
can, repay you.” 

Hatton smiled. “The game itself—hunt- 
ing that hellion—repaid me. I guess I’ve 
got some bear-dog in me, too. Now, if you 
want to say ‘yes’ to something I’m going 
to ask you... .” He turned and looked 
squarely at Jane, who had been looking at 
him, 

The old man sighed happily. “I guess 
that’s something in which I haven’t got no 
say,” he said. 
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SWORD OF INDIA 
By FRANKLIN P. MILLER 


Deep in the midnight shadows of that mouldering Hindu temple the Hooded 
One lurked. Poised to strike with flashing speed—and Pryde had only an 
ancient Roman sword to parry that darting doom-thrust. 


Shardepore, the Bengal sentries paced town, and the Bengals had been sent to 
softly, moving like giant cats on settle them once and for all. 
noiseless feet. There were strange rumors Last night Molma Lal had been rushed 
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Biseres the line of outpost wire at afloat from the jungle beyond the outpost 


from the darkness. Wc picid had found 
him, his throat slit from ear to ear. A 
single wavy. gash was cut on his stripped 
brown shoulder. Out of the night un- 
known men had come and killed him si- 
lently. His precious rifle was gone. The 
Bengals had wired the compound under 
orders, and now they walked warily, peer- 
ing into the blackness. 

Sub-Resseldar Jermi Lal, half brother 
of the murdered man, went quietly from 
post to post. He stood beside the number- 
one sentry, and bent his head to listen. A 
soft sound in the darkness caught his 
ear. Someone was trying to get through 
the wire, and sobbing as they tried. The 
sentry’s rifle leaped to his shoulder. The 
bolt slammed home. Jermi Lal was faster ; 
his iron hand closed over the trooper’s 
_ shoulder and he beat the barrel down. 
Worming his way forward, he crept like 
a snake through the wire. In his teeth he 
held the Punjab knife, a hacking blade that 
could shear the finest silk. 

Amazed, he listened, then swung for- 
ward faster. In the darkness a child was 
sobbing, a whimpering wail of fear! It 
was a girl child, hardly ten years of age. 
The brawny Bengal lifted her like a feather 
against his breast and strode back to the 
lines. 

Out of the blackness behind him a knife 
whirred beside his turbaned head. There 
came a pattering of rapid steps, and the 
barbed wire hummed. A sentry’s rifle 
stabbed the blackness. The pistol of the 
Resseldar cracked like a whip. Someone 
was rushing the wire. A whistle shrilled, 
and the pistol cracked again. 

Surging out of the darkness, the Bengal 
reserve slammed into action. A score of 
rifles blazed out at once. There were 
screams of rage in the blackness, and the 
sound of heavy falls. The Bengals swept 
aside the hedgehogs in their way and 
poured through the open gaps. There were 
none to meet them beyond the bounding 
wire. The night was black and still. A 
sergeant brought a torch, and the wire was 
searched, In a score of places the ground 
was trampled by heavy, bone-solid feet. 
Jermi Lal grunted and pointed at the track. 
It was wet with clotting blood. = 

“So, Sergeant, double the sentries about 
this place, and ask for many lights. There 
is that here that must be explained. Mean- 
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while, I go to “the Colonel- Sahib with thi 
child.” 

Jermi Lal gave his aslae and strode off 
toward the quarters, carrying the trembling 
girl. She hid her face in his loose robes 
and shuddered. 

“There, tiny one, thou hast naught to- 
fear. Of what were thou afraid?” 

“Soldier of the sahibs—keep me safe. I 
cannot tell, I dare not tell what has hap- 
pened beyond the fence of iron.” 

The child’s eyes were filled with name- 
less terror. She shuddered as though she 
were cold. The big Bengal’s arms tight- 
ened around her. He growled into his 
beard and spat. 


ACK and forth in the Colonel’s house 
at Shardeport the bearded guards of 
the rifles paced. They were brawny men, 
these Punjabs, sons of the fighting race 
that had swept out of the Khyber like a 


_ spring flood, to conquer the land of Hind 


before the white men came. Broken by 
Clive, they had fought with the British ever 
since, loyal to the salt of the men that led 
them. Better soldiers do not live. 

In the big, open house the lights were 
bright. The feather pinchas waved in every | 
room, stitring the heavy air. It is hot at 
Shardepore, a moist, heavy heat from the 
jungle. 

The grizzled Colonel was giving a din- 
ner to his officers and their wives. Janice, 
his daughter, had just returned from En- 
gland. This was her introduction to the 
regiment. 

Janice Ponsby was a slender girl, erect 
and willowy. She had all her Irish mother’s 


fiery blood, and India was a new delight 


to her. Years at school had removed her 
early impressions, and everything seemed 
charming in this sun-warmed land. She 
did not feel the restless stirring of its trod- 
den millions. 

In the three weeks since her arrival she 
had been thrown much with Jimmy Pryde, 
the American, and a close friendship had 
grown up between them. Lieutenant Pryde 
was ordered to Shardepore to make an 
aerial survey for a new air field. He was 
living with Graham of the Bengals in the 
Junior’s mess. The pride of his heart was 
the DeHaviland Moth sheltered in a marque 
hangar near the improvised field. 
_ Tonight Pryde and Graham, his stolid 


English friend, had come early to the af- 

fair, and 
arrival of the party. Pryde balanced him- 
self on the broad rail of the veranda, fac- 
ing Janice in her willow chair. Naively he 
thrust out his booted legs, wavering back 
and forth as he teetered. Jimmy Pryde 
was a man who would always be young. 
Graham, dependable as a watch, leaned 
against a stone pillar and smoked. His 
square face lighted and disappeared in the 
glow of a match, his blue eyes twinkling 
behind the sun wrinkles as he watched his 
friend. 

Ever since the American had joined the 
Flying Corps, he and Graham had worked 
side by side. They had known each other 
from childhood when the lonely boy had 
visited the Graham home. At the siege of 
a border fort beyond the Khyber their 
friendship had been cemented for all time. 
Pryde had dropped from the lowering skies 
to save his friend. Graham could not 
forget. 

“Did you ride today, Janice?’ Pryde 

_ asked almost idly. 

“Yes, I took. dad’s mare and followed 
a long trail into the jungle. Dad was quite 
angry at me—the old dear—because I had 
gone alone.” 

Pryde’s heels hit the floor with a bang. 
He stood upright, a little flushed in his 
wrath. Already he was almost possessive. 

“Young lady—haven’t I told you not to 
ride in the jungle alone? This isn’t En- 
gland, you know, with Bobbies on every 
corner.” 


Janice froze, her little head held high. . 


“T beg your pardon, Lieutenant Pryde— 
I did not know that I was under orders. 
May I remind you that I am quite able 
to take care of myself?” 

“Graham—you tell her how dangerous 
it is; she won't listen to me,” Pryde ap- 
pealed to his friend. : 

“Really, Miss Ponsby, Jim is quite right 
—you shouldn’t do it, you know.” 

“Tve heard quite enough of my delin- 
quencies, thank you. Shall we go in?’ The 
girl’s voice was chilly‘as driven snow. In- 
dia she did not understand. : 

From the hall the Colonel’s voice was 
sharp, imperative. “Lieutenants Pryde 
-and Graham—will you step here a moment? 
This is important.” 

The two men bowed and made their ex- 


the three were waiting for the 


cuses. Janice barely answered. She re- 
sented that possessive air. =o 

In the lighted living-room, stiffly erect, 
before the Colonel Sahib, two of the Ben- 
gals were standing. One of them was 
cradling a girl child in his arms. 

“Graham, Resseldar Jermi Lal has 
brought in this child with a story of an 
attempt to rush the wire. I know that 
you can make her talk if anyone can. See 
what you can do.” 

“Certainly, sir. Jermi Lal, what hast 
thou to tell? Will not the child speak to 
me? Thou knowest that I am _ blood 
brother of thy people.” 

Gently the big Sikh soldier spoke to the 
child, but it was of no avail. She bur- 
rowed her black head against the khaki 
tunic and dared not speak, Her eyes were 
wild with remembered things. 

“Possibly Miss Janice could help us, sir,” 
said Pryde. He did not understand the 
Punjab tongue. 

“Very well. Will you call her?” 

Pryde saluted and strode to the porch. 
“Miss Ponsby,” he called. No answer, 
came. He switched on the lights. The wil- 
low chair was lying on its side, one leg 
broken off. On the floor a gleam of steel 
caught his eye. He stooped and picked it 
up. A shiver ran through him. He turned 
and raced into the lighted house. In his 
hand he held a Deccan knife, the point 
barely tipped with a drop of scarlet blood. 


T his* shout the old Colonel leaped to 
his feet. Jermi Lal unsheathed his 
hacking knife and whirled to meet any 
danger. Graham stood erect. 
“Good God,” Pryde gasped. 
gone! I found this on the porch 
“By the beard of the Prophet, I have 
seen but one before! That is a knife of 
the Thakkurs! There is wrong done 
here!” Jermi Lal was staring at the gleam- 
ing knife. . 
“Lights, there—bring lights! Graham, 
turn out the guard!” The Colonel was 
white with fear for his daughter. The 
Thakkurs are the outlaws of India, grim 
worshipers of Thag, the hooded snake. 
Graham’s whistle shrilled over the can- 
tonment. The compound flashed with light. 
Bugles blew at the barracks, as the rifle- 
men poured out. A swirling cloud of the 
guard raced for the Colonel’s house. Offi- 
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cers of the siard dashed up, buckling on 
their sword belts as they ran. 

“Search the compound! Close the gates 
in the wire! Double the guard! Get the 
searchlights working!” The Colonel rapped 
out his orders, and the men jumped to 

obey. Jermi Lal spoke swiftly in the flow- 

ing Punjab tongue as the parties wheeled 
away. His grating voice carried to the 
soldiers. 

“My children, this is the work of the 
dark ones, the men who strike in the night. 
It is on the heads of the Bengals that this 
will fall. The Mem Sahib has been stolen 
—and it is our fault! The Bengals held 
the wire. Woe to all of us if the Mem 
Sahib be not found. Search. well, men of 
Hind.” 

All night the bearded soldiers worked. 
Besides the bloody knife no trace of the 
girl was found. Gray-faced the Colonel 
directed the search, wild with a nameless 
dread. The Thakkurs worship the deadly 
snake, the cobra, and their victims were 
stolen at night. As the gray of dawn 
streaked the eastern sky, Graham sought 
the Colonel. 

“Sir, I think it may be possible to get 
the child to talk. Will you give me leave 
to try? Jermi Lal and I may find some 
answer in this.” 

“For heaven’s sake, try anything! She 
is all I have left, Graham, and I cannot 
think at all. Do what you think best and 
let me know what you find out. For my 
sake—be fast!” 

In the big living-room Graham took the 
staring child on his knee and stroked her 
tiny head. At the door the bearded Sub- 
Ressaldar stood at ease, his hand on the 
hilt of the Punjab knife. Already he half 
knew the awful truth. The Thakkur knife 
was plain. 

Softly Graham questioned the child, A 
nameless dread filled her eyes, and she 
clung to him. Jermi Lal stepped close to 
his Sahib, and the two men quieted her 
fear. Bit by bit the story came, a jumbled 
torrent of half-said phrases. A bell-domed 
temple in the jungle—a group of naked, 
silent priests—a hooded snake that swayed 
from a golden basket. 

“And where is this temple, child, that 
thou has fled from?” Graham’s voice was 
very kind. He loved the people of his 
adopted land. He was Indian born. 
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“T know not, Sahib. It was. very dark. 
But it was a bell-domed temple, very old, 
and tangled with climbing vines. Oh, Sa- 
hib—save me from the hooded one!” 

“Hush, child—thou art safe. See, the 
bayonets of the Bengals are around thee. 
No man in Hind shall harm.” 

Graham’s face was set. He dare not 
tell the Colonel yet. All his hope lay in 
Pryde and the plane in the tented hangars. 
He gave the child to an ayah, and left her 
with Jermi Lal. Then he sought out the 
American and told him of her story. 

Pryde listened. The veins in his temple 
knotted as he heard. Search of the jungle 
on foot was hopeless. They must try the 
air. But how?” 

The Moth was a single seater. There 
was room only for one. Pryde thought 
desperately. Then he turned to Graham, 
his mind made up. 

“Old man, it’s up to you,” he said. “T’ll 
ride the wing if you can lift her. You've 
never flown alone, but you’ve handled the 
stick with me. I love her, Graham. Will 
you do this for me?” 

Quietly the Englishman nodded. His 
face was deathly pale. In his quiet soul 
he knew the reason. Janice had danced 
her way into his heart, but his friend must 
never know. He strode to the wall and 
unhooked a gleaming sword. “You'll need 
this in the jungle,” he said. 

Pryde took the weapon silently. He 
knew what that meant to the quiet English- 
man. It was a heavy blade, double-edged 
and dim with the wear of centuries. A year 
before, Graham had received it, a gift from 
a dying chief. It had been taken untold 
years before from some dying legionary. 
The steel hilt still bore the carved crest 
of once imperial Rome. 

Quietly they ran out the plane. Pryde 
braced himself on the wing close to the 
golden fuselage. He wanted his weight to 
hinder as little as possible. 

“Ready, Jim?” Graham’s voice was 
steady as a rock. ‘He was a soldier, this 
quiet, steady man. ¢ 

Pryde barked at him: 

“Ready, Graham; it’s up to you now!” 

“Contact!” A bronzed mechanic ran 
through and the steel prop spun. The en- 
gine sputtered, then rose to a steady roar. 
The plane trembled under the drag of the _ 
driven slipstream. = 
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_((* RAHAM waved his arm. The blocks 
jerked free. The plane swooped for- 
ward, racing down the take-off. Slowly, 
as Pryde had taught, he pulled back on the 
“Stick and shoved a little right. He must 
balance the unaccustomed load on his left 
wing. 

The wheels tifted. Under them the trees 
of the jungle were a blur of racing green. 
They were in the air.- It was Graham's 
first time up in control. He had often 
handled the duals, but this was a plane of 
war! And he must balance Pryde’s weight 
as well as guide the ship. 

The plane wove a trace of giant circles, 
skimming low over the tangled jungle. 
They were seeking a bell-domed temple 
hidden among the vines. Wider and wider 
grew the arcs. They must leave no place 
unseen, A single false move would plunge 
them both to their death. 

Sweep after sweep ‘the golden plane 
searched the tangled wild. The giant en- 
gine was barely hampered by the weight of 
the laden wing. The racing speed threw 
a howling wind into Pryde’s face, and he 
clung fast to the quivering stays. The 
slipstream cut like a knife at that speed, 
and he had no shield to protect him. The 
Moth was not made to carry two. 

In his pit Graham fought a grim battle 
with the plane. Untrained, he was flying 
the great war machine with a dragging 
force on the wing. His battle was more 
with himself than with the sweeping plane. 
The few hours of dual work had not pre- 
pared him for this strain. Only hours of 
work in the training ships could do that. 
He had to conquer himself as well as the 
great machine. But Pryde was his friend, 
and that was enough for him. Pryde must 
have his chance. 

In the cutting blast the American 
caught a glimpse of clearing below them. 
No landing was possible here. He tapped 
the canvas rim and pointed. A stream of 
glistening water clove a pathway through 
the jungle. It separated to hem an island 
in its course, weaving like a snake. The 
broad nose of the island had been roughly 
cleared. In the tangled slash were traces 
of age-old stone. There at the edge of 
the clearing was a ruined temple. Out of 
the green there rose a small bell-dome! 

Graham cut the engine. In the silence 

they both peered down. Pryde nodded. 


“We've found it,” he said. “Good-bye, 
boy, I’m going to jump. Do your best to 
land, old man, and remember to keep the 
old nose up.” ; 

Graham nodded, and Pryde jerked his 
ring. As the engine roared on, the tiny 
pilot-chute filled. There was a flare of 
white as the main chute opened. He was 
jerked from his hold and swung in the air. 
At his belt the Roman sword glistened in 
the morning sun. 

The plane staggered, and Graham shifted 
the stick. He waved his arm and headed 
for town. How he would land he did not 
know, but land he must. His whole brain 
was concentrated on his friend fluttering 
down in the jungle to meet—he knew not 
what. 

Swaying under his silken chute, Pryde 
searched the ground below. The wind was 
carrying him to the right. He reached up 
and spilled the air. It stopped his drift 
and threw him to the left. In the jungle 
below not a sound broke the stillness. The 
cleared space before the temple was bare. 

The trees seemed to leap upward to 
meet him. He threw his arm before his 
eyes and crashed through the whipping 
twigs. The fall stopped with a jerk. A 
dozen feet from the ground he hung. 
There was one thing to do. Swiftly he 
drew the sword and slashed at the ropes. 
The silken strands gave way, and he landed 
heavily on the ground. Casting off the use- 
less harness, Pryde felt for his automatic 
—and found that it was gone. He had 


lost it in the fall! 

A HUNDRED yards away the ruined 
temple dozed in the sun. Not a 

sound save the murmuring of the water 

behind him broke the stillness of the 

jungle. Softly he strode forward, keen 

eyes on guard. 

A broad flight of cracked stairs led up 
to the temple. From within came a soft 
whining, someone was playing on a Thak- 
kur flute! He moved forward silently, 
through the open door. Then he shrank 
back in horror. For the door had clashed 
shut behind him! ; 

A dozen priests were squatting on their 
haunches around the walls. They leaped 
up, swinging clubs as the teak door closed. 
The room was dimly lighted by the flare of 
a smoking fire before the altar. ; ete 


- Ona stone slab at its foot a white form 
was bound. It was Janice, clothed in a 
_ white silk robe. Her eyes were closed, 

but her bare breast fluttered. Poised over 
her, weaving out of a golden basket, a 
milky cobra swung his awful hood. Be- 
side them a chief priest stood, his silver 
flute in his hands. The hideous fangs 
were sweeping close to the naked breast. 

For an instant Pryde poised, then hurled 
himself through the crowd. The chief 
priest bent to meet him. . His black teeth 
snarled. The blue sword gashed his arm, 
and Pryde gripped him by the throat. With 
insane strength he whirled the black head 
backward. The cobra struck like a flash 
of light. His red eyes sparkled bright. 
Full in the native’s throat the fangs struck 
home, dripping venom. The priest shrieked 
as his blood received the charge. 

Swinging the black body like a toy, 
Pryde smashed it into the fire. The smoth- 
ered flames flickered and died. - Dense 
blackness closed in upon them like a wave. 

Two swift slashes and the girl was free. 
Pryde dragged her back from the altar, 
away from the giant snake. The coiled 
scales rustled in the blackness. Straight 
down the: center he plunged. 

The screams of the black priests made 
the darkness hell. At the door he surged 

_ against a slippery form. Someone blocked 
the way. 

The thrusting sword ripped upward, 
and a priest died with a bubbling groan. 
Pryde’s shoulder struck the door. It was 
locked! He was trapped in the darkened 
room. There was one thing to do. He 
must fight it out in the blackness. He 
pushed the half-conscious girl to the floor 
and flung the dead priest before her. She 
would be protected there. 

As he turned to meet the expected rush, 
his foot slipped on something round. It 
was the silver flute that the high priest 
had let fall. He picked it up instinctively. 
Somewhere in the darkness a leader’s voice 
stilled the uproar. The room was silent as 
the priests stood fast. 

“Seek him in the darkness and strike,” 
the full voice said. “The Ferenghi has 
killed the priest of Thag.” 

A rustle of movment came as the black 
priests searched. In the darkness a shriek 
rang out, followed by a heavy blow. Some 

groping pri 
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est had struck a comrade down. — 


The blackness had become an ally. Wher = 


ever he struck Pryde found an enemy. The | 


priests lashed out among themselves, each 
man must fight to live. 

Reaching out with the silver rod, Pryde 
touched a moving form. The razor sword 
drove home. The Roman armorer had 
put. the best of his skill in that broad blade. 
After the ages the steel rang true and sound. 
It was that upward, ripping thrust that had 
conquered half a world so long ago. 


Pryde felt his way to the wall. His back — 


and side were protected. Someone was 
moving in the darkness, coming toward 
him. He shifted the hilt in his hand and 
felt outward with the silver flute. The 
end touched something, he struck and 
missed. A club swept by his head, crashing 
into the wall. It missed him by inches. 
His brain was working like a steel machine. 

Stepping forward, he lunged. The blade 
hit on bone. The hilt smashed home on the 
leader’s breast. The blade stood a hand’s 
breadth beyond his painted back. It was 
the full-voiced one who had stilled the 
tumult. 

Wrenching back, Pryde drew the short 
sword free. A sense of power filled him. 
This was a weapon for a king! No won- 
der it had swept like a torrent over half. of 
the world. The heavy blade was wet with 
sticky blood. 


G> Saeree he heard a crash as some pair 


of struggling men met in the black- 
ness. In the dark no man had thought of 
friends; they killed to save themselves 
alone. Behind him Pryde felt the wall of 
crumbling stone. How long he had been 
in the blackness he did not know. It 
seemed as though hours must have passed 
since he had left the plane. For a long 
time he had stood sweeping his sword be- 
fore the prostrate girl. The weak wall 
flashed an idea to his mind.~- He shouted 
twice and leaped aside. 

A surge of black bodies crushed the 
place where he had stood. Under the pres- 
sure the age-old wall gave way. Light 
broke into the temple room. 

On the floor a twisted heap of bodies 
marked the slain. Their own clubs had been 


a 


more fearful than the sword. The priests 
blinked, blinded in the flood of light. Four : = 


of them were left. 


age 


Before Pryde’s rush they broke and fled, 
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leaping through the battered wall. He 


glanced around. Save for the writhing 
- forms on the floor, the room was bare. Be- 


= fore the altar the black chief priest lay 


crumpled. - Already his face was purple 
with poison. He had died at the fangs of 
his own god. 


: Cased leaped to the door and seized 
the dazed girl. She was unharmed. 
save for the tiny gash of the Thakkurs that 
the priest’s knife had cut on her bare shoul- 
der. He helped her to her feet and 
struggled to the breached wall. Outside 
he heard the quivering boom of a giant 
gong. The priests were rousing the wor- 
shipers in the nearby jungle. He must 
speed. ; 

Before them, coiled in the opening, was 
the cobra from the altar. He was magnifi- 
cent, a devilish thing. The black horseshoe 
marking on his hood stood out, a thing of 
dread. He weaved back and forth, dazed 
by the light and seeking safety. 

The gleam of the sword caught his red 
eyes. He darted and struck. The sword 
blade padded against him. Pryde had par- 
ried, but the swaying head had swung free 
of the blade. Like rival warriors the man 
and the snake feinted. The blade was 
powerless against him. He swayed away 
and padded every blow. Pryde’s iron arm 
was tiring with the strain. 

Beside him the girl stooped and seized 
a club.. She was no coward, this strong- 
willed daughter of the Sahibs. Swerving 
to meet the new attack, the cobra darted 
forward. As he struck Pryde’s blade was 
before him. Just below the hood it caught, 
and the brown blood spurted as the hooded 
head was severed. 

The man and girl stepped through the 
hole in the wall to freedom. On the blue 
blade Pryde bore the writhing coils of the 
snake. The muscles still were flexing as 
he ran. Through the temple they dashed, 
stride for stride. The silken robe was no 
hindrance to the girl. At the top of the 
stairs they paused. The court before the 
temple was jammed with men! The wor- 
shipers had answered the clanging gong! 

Pryde’s arm lifted and he flung the milky 
folds of the snake among them, Brute 
faces howled curses as the body of their 
god flashed through the air. They surged 
forward, and Pryde nerved himself for the 
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last stand. It was better to die here in the 
open air, as a soldier should, than in the 
black pit of the temple. That nightmare 
was behind him. 

Led by the priests, the crowd leaped up- 
ward. Pryde raised his arm to strike. No 
soldier of the Legions could have been more 
proud as he faced his death. 

Out of the jungle behind them came 
a sheet of blinding flame. Into the open 
swirled the scarlet turbans of the bearded 
Bengals, bayonets agleam. At their head, 
racing in giant bounds, came the Sahib who 
had led the way. Graham had come for 
his friend! 

Somehow he had landed and told his 
story. The fierce troopers were aflame. 
Their honor was touched in this. A patrol 
had found the gutted sentry that had let 
the raiders through. They followed Graham 
like.a wolf pack wild for blood. 

Under the awful charge, the Thakkurs 
broke and fled. Their dead god had been 
hurled among them by a great white Sahib. 
The black priests had no more power now. 

Before the flying mob the gleaming 
waters of the river barred their way. The 
flanks of the Bengals swung outward and 
closed like the jaws of atrap. A gleaming 
hail of whirring quoits sped among the 
Thakkurs, breaking their swaying ranks. 
The waters of the river ran red. 

“Thank God,’ said Graham as he 
bounded up to meet the pair. “I wondered 
if we could ever be in time. We did make 
speed on the trails though—more than a 
double all the way.” 

“T knew you’d come,” said Pryde. “Now 
for God’s sake get Janice out of here.” 


T Shardepore the Colonel’s eyes were 
wet. He was a lonely man, the Colo- 

nel, and he sought out Jermi Lal for com- 
fort. They were friends of forty years. 
“Resseldar, the Bengals have done well.” 
The old Sikh’s eyes shone at the praise. 
He had followed the Colonel Sahib from 
the Khyber to the coast. - 

“Now tell me, faithful one, what shall 
we do with the girl child who came in the 
night. She must be safely kept.” 

“Ai, Colonel Sahib, that will be done. 
Already she plays with my own like chicks 
of the same brood. Graham Sahib, blood 
brother of mine, gave her to my keeping. 
She shall be ayah to the children of Pryde 


Sahib whenever he shall be so blessed.” 
“So Graham has given his orders, eh?” 
“Yes, Colonel Sahib, and they will be 

obeyed. Pryde Sahib is a great warrior, 

and the love of friends is strong. But 

Graham Sahib’s is the stronger love, Colo- 

nel Sahib, for he has given a woman to his 

friend. That is the secret that remains 
between us, Colonel Sahib, for others 
must never know. My old heart is warm 
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Ok 
for him—I am blood brother of a man.” 

“True words, Jermi Lal. Graham Sa- 
hib is a man. I could not have done this 
thing that he has done. No man has greater 
love than this. This thing that thou hast 
told me shall be our secret.” 

In the compound, Lieutenant Pryde was 
explaining that young ladies should be very 
careful in this age-old land. 

Janice seemed to agree. 
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A Big Southwest Novel 


“TRAVEL, 
TEXAN, 
TRAVEL” 


By 
EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 


Wanted—dead or alive—the lone wolf of The Territory. 
Sod Hibberd, who ranged in the noose’s swaying shadow, 
matching a single six-gun against an outlaw hundred. 


HERE was a very bellow of firing; 

shots from many rifles. But only 

one of lead rang on the rock by Sod 
Hibberd’s head. He nodded thoughtfully 
and moved a little to where two boulders 
came together and left a narrow crack be- 
tween them. He.could stare toward the 
posse—sheltering behind tumbled boulders 
at the foot of the only track up here. 
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“That’s the new dep’ty,” said the Lobo 
to himself. “He’s out with a mighty puny, 
no-account gang from Puerto del Sol. 
That’s the trouble with these scraped-to- 
gether citizens’ posses. Mostly, they can’t 
ride an’ they can’t shoot.” 

For a man with a murder charge over 
his head; a man holed up in Casa Tivan 
with not a Chinaman’s chance of getting 


= out again, se ‘was very calm. He pushed 


his Winchester through the crack between 
the rocks and. bounced .44’s off divers boul- 
ders. Nobody was in sight, but his singing, 
buzzing lead would discourage that bunch 
down there from climbing higher. 

He reached to a shell-belt for more am- 
munition—and found empty loops. He 
looked down, eyes darkening to a smoky 
violet. About twenty shells in the other 
belt. Not many—when he was bucking 
that highly efficient new deputy of Sheriff 
Tahl’s and fifteen-eighteen possemen. A 
horse snickered in the ruined stone cabin 
on the tiny plateau behind him. Sod’s 
mouth drew to a white line. Oro was 
thirsty—and there was no water. Neither 
man nor horse had drank since before mid- 
night and it was now drawing toward 
evening. 

“Funny,” Sod said to himself.. He 
looked sideway over the edge of the little 
flat. He could see a misty haze of moun- 
tains, forty miles away across a yellow- 
ish plain heavily dappled with green—the 
greasewood and mesquite and cactus. 
“Hadn’t took the north fork at Arroyo 
Seco yesterday, I would have been over in 
the mountains now. But I never an’—I 
wonder if this is where ‘El Lobo’ gets his 
ball o’ twine rolled up? . . . Well, I hate to 
be hurtin’ the likes o’ that bunch o’ store- 
porch warriors with the dep’ty down there, 
but somebody will certainly keep me com- 
pany on the road out o’ the Territory—an’ 
the world.” 


HE posse opened up fiercely on his 


position. Once more, the lead buzzed 
away to right and left and overhead, or fell 
short on the slope. Only the deputy’s bul- 
let reached the hunted Sod’s immediate 
vicinity. He returned their fire, but shot 
very carefully. He got an incautious posse- 
man in the shoulder. 

The sun dropped lower over an elephant- 
shaped peak in the west. Sod watched it 
and wondered grimly if this would be the 
last time he would see it. Depended on 
whether that bulldog of a boy got his out- 
fit to come up the hill, with darkness. They 
might decide to starve him out. 

With darkness, he slid out from behind 
the two great boulders and watched the 


slope grimly. 


; cooking and eating, down there. You could 


He knew that there were - 


“see the reflection of a tiny fire without — 
seeing the fire itself. They were lined up 
across the slope’s foot, where it ran ‘be- 
tween rugged walls in a sort of canyon. 
Not a chance to board Oro, the tall golden 
sorrel, and make a mad rush downhill. The 
path zigzagged between great masses of 


rock, with a floor of small rocks. . It would 
only mean a broken leg for Oro and, for 
himself, a catapulting into the middle of 
them—knocked senseless, likely. 
“Kind o’ looks like Sher’f Tahl’s goin’ 
to serve that warrant—after a year o’ all 
kinds 0’ schemin’ an’ tryin.’ An’ the fact 
that it’s not made out in my rightful name 
won’t matter a bit—for I'll be dead...” 
In the darkness behind him, from the 
direction of the cabin in which Oro was 
tied out of bullet-range, Sod heard a light 
footfall. He merely wriggled on the bare 
rock where he lay—like a huge cat shifting 
position.. He waited with carbine up. 
Steady as the deadly little weapon was 


held; grimly expressionless as his face 
would have shown in a light; still, surprise 


that verged on sheer amazement was in 
Sod’s mind. There was no way up or down 
the sheer, rugged sides of this shen? of 
the hills. 

How, then, had anyone got at his back? 
Casa Tivan was known from Jackson’s 
Hole to Tonto Basin—to Cananea, for that 
matter. Always, the talk of the buscaderos 
tan to the effect that-only up that long, 
twisting, rocky slope, that natural approach 
at the north, could a mountain goat reach 
the ancient ruin. 


HE footsteps came closer. The car- 

bine muzzle lifted, lifted . . . Sod was 
merely making sure of a hit before squeez- 
ing trigger. Then he heard his name—the 
name the Territory gave him—in a whis- 
per. He drew sandy brows down grimly 
against his nose. A trick to make him give 
away his position? Then the whisper came 
again—it was ’Tonito, old Mig. Cazares’ 
kid. But still—how the devil had he got 
up? 

He answered in a low voice and ’Tonito 
glided over to him. He squatted beside 
the big, prone figure and pushed a paper 
against Sod’s hand, Calmly—as if he had 
met Sod on a street. ; 

“It is a letter, Lobo. I thought that you 


would want to see it, so I came after you. 3 


A certain man, a friend of yours, gave it 
to my father in Puerto del Sol, yesterday.” 
“Did you slip past those men without 
being seen?” Sod demanded unbelievingly. 
’Tonito laughed almost noiselessly and 
clicked his tongue against his teeth. 

“No, patron! I climbed the south wall. 
Have they tried coming into the Lobo’s 
den?” 

“Not since they first drove me up here. 
I killed three horses and knocked a pair of 
“possemen from the saddle. No, neither 
was seriously hurt, But they are not men 
of too strong stomachs for lead. They can 
swallow some, but not too much. Now, 
*Tonito, I wonder if I can slip down as 
you came up? I looked at the walls this 
afternoon but I thought, then, that none but 
a bird could get up here. I am too big, too 
clumsy, to work down those little rough- 
nésses of the rock.” 

“My father and I know something about 
this place which none other now knows.” 
*Tonito grinned. “You will go with me, 
Lobo—and so will the sorrel king-horse. 
For there is a path, patron. It cannot be 
seen from below. Nor from up here, 
unless you know how to look.” 

There was a scrambling sound on the 
rocks well down the slope. Sod, pulses al- 
most jumping at what ’Tonito had said; 
at the rebirth of hope he had, rained lead 
in the direction of the sounds. Somebody 
yelled as if hit. The noises of the climb- 
ers went backward. 2 

“Let’s go. That'll hold the pilgrims for 
a while!” Sod told ’Tonito. ‘But I swear 
I don’t know how there could be a path 
down that wall! I looked at it inch by 
inch.” . 

He got Oro out of the cabin and with 
’Tonito stealing on ahead, led the big sorrel 
quietly across the plateau. There were 
some wind-gnarled junipers up here. 

’Tonito led the way to a thick clump of 
them that grew on the very edge of the 
tableland, surrounded by a tumbled pile of 
reddish boulders. 

“Now, patron!” he said. “Let me have 
the horse’s reins. I know the path.” 


OD followed at Oro’s heels, talking to 
the horse with a confidence he by no 
means felt. It seemed to him that a scram- 
ble through that pile of huge rocks would 
-end—in a half-minute or less—by a dizzy 


tumble for a sheer hundred feet to the plain — 
below. But he found himself getting 
through the boulders somehow, on a nar- 
row path that wound between them. He 
heard his brass-bound stirrups clicking 
against rock as Oro trailed quietly at 
*Tonito’s back. 

There was a rough incline under his feet, 
quickly, They went on and on, downward. 
It was like going through a tunnel, but 
that was because the moon had not yet 
risen nor were there stars visible. Then 


-’Tonito hissed between his teeth and Oro 


halted. Sod edged forward to the boy. 

“We are down,” ’Tonito said proudly. 
“The path winds along the side, sheltered 
by rocks on the outside. It was a natural 
watercourse at first, my father said. But 
when he rode with Murillo the Devil, Mu- 
rillo’s men made it better. It was their 
back-door when they used the Casa Tivan. 
I have a horse over here.” 

Sod swung up on Oro and rode over to 
where ’Tonito was mounting. As they sat 
there for a moment, there came a splatter 
of firing from the far side of this moun- 
tain-shoulder. The posse was either at- 
tempting to charge uphill, or trying to keep 
him from any effort to get down past them, 

“Well, they got plenty shells,” Sod said 
to himself with slow, grim smile. “Let 
’em have some fun.” 

“And now—what, oh Lobo?” ’Tonito 
inquired. 

“Mountains,” Sod said curtly. 

“My father says that you will be wise to 
leave the Territory. The officers have 
heard hot words from the Governor. He 
wishes to know why one man can ride up 
and down for a year and snap his fingers 
at sheriffs. Not since the time of Murillo 
the Devil have so many men been roused. 
You can go, now, tonight.” 

“Later, perhaps. Not now.” There 
was complete finality in Sod’s quiet, almost 
indifferent voice. “Not until I have found 
Guido Aldana and put my bullet in: him. 
It was his lying story told to Sheriff Tahl 
which sent me running from the officers. 
He saw that loud-mouthed killer, Jamison, 
his boss, draw a pistol on me. He saw 
me kill Jamison. Then he told Sheriff 
Tahl that Jamison was unarmed; that I 
shot him without warning. He took Jami- 
son’s pistol and cleaned and loaded that 
empty chamber. So I will not leave the, — 


‘Territory until I have killed Aldana!” 


. Dale is my Sister Anita’s girl. 


“But—how can you kill one who is 
dead?” cried ’Tonito. “You did not hear 
—but you have been riding fast for a week. 
. . . Aldana was dragged to death by a 
horse he was breaking, three days ago. 
Over at Sheriff Tahl’s ranch on the Mal- 
donado. My father knew of it yesterday. 
Everyone knows of it but you.” — 

“Dead! Aldana dead!” Sod said fiercely, 
glaring through the darkness at the boy. 


E was quiet for a long time. Then 

he gathered up his reins with a shrug. 
“Then TU take your father’s advice. 
The Territory is getting too hot for a lone 


wolf. Let’s go. We can hole up in the 
cave at Tres Diablitos. I’ve got grub 
there.” 


They rode fast and silently through the 
night. Dawn found them in Sod’s favorite 
hiding-place, the big cave in that mass of 
rocky hills called by the Mexicans “Three 
Little Devils.” They had breakfast and 
Sod, stretched out on the cave’s floor, 
thought of the letter *Tonito had brought 
him. He took it out. 

“Tilson,” he said to himself—and 
grinned. For since little Dell Archer had 
been lured into Puerto del Sol by the girl 
he loved and trusted, to be shot down by 
one of Tahi’s deputies, Tilson was his only 
friend. “Tilson wrote it.” 

But there was another envelope inside. 
The postmark was that of Waleysville, 
Texas. Sod stared. He recalled that his 
father’s cousin, Geron Hibberd, had a large 
horse-ranch in that section. The letter had 
come to Puerto del Sol, addressed to Sod 
Hibberd. And Tilson was the only person 
in all the Territory who knew that the 
real name of “El! Lobo” was Hibberd. How 
he had got hold of the letter was a small 
mystery. But there it was—and it was 
four months old, by the postmark. He 
opened it. 


Dear Cousin Sop: 

I suppose you will be surprised to get your 
first word from me. But I am getting old— 
not that’ I ain’t as good as ever I was—and 
I have been checking up on the family. There 
are just four of us in the world and besides me 


~ you are the only one left of the Hibberd name. 


George Orton is my Cousin Sara’s boy. Anita 
: They are both 


here on the Rafter-GH with me now. I wish 


you would come if at all possible and make a » 
long visit because of us being the only four of 


3 


- dusty-white of floor, walled by frame build- 


N, T. 


know each other. I have got a big place here and 
the finest horses in Texas. 


Tt was signed by Geron Hibberd, in a 
handwriting entirely different from that — 
in which the letter was written. Sod stared 
atit. Four Hibberds left; only two of the 
name. Only descendants of Old Sod Hib- 
berd who had fought in the Texas Revolu- 
tion and had been an all-around tall man 
in his day. 

“Waleysville—finest horses in Texas—I 
got no real reason to be headin’ for the 
Gunnison...” he thought. “By—Jimini! 
T'll slide back to Texas an’ have a looky 
at old Cousin—what was it Dad said they 
called him—Geeronimus ; that was it.” 

He told ’Tonito what he was going to do. 
The boy nodded matter-of-factly—he was 
not quite sixteen, ’"Tonito. But he looked 
at Sod out of the corner of his eye. Sod 
was ’Tonito’s idea of what a man ought to 
be;-deadly fast with any sort of weapon; 
afraid of nothing that moved on earth or 
above or below it; open-handed; friend to 
his friends. .. . 

“T go with you,” he said quietly. “My 
father says I may.” 

“Uh-ur!  Yuh-re a blame’ good boy, 
Tony. Yuh helped me out o’ plenty trou- 
ble last night—yanked me right out from 
under the daisies! An’ ’t wasn’t the first 
time. Yuh an’ yo’ pa have done me heaps 
o’ favors. The reason yuh can’t trailowith 
me is because ridin’ with an outlaw’s na 
good for a kid. Yuh’d be plumb ruined for 
all time. If Tahl was to know—” 

“But he does know! He knows now. I 
sent a bullet from my old rifle past his 
ear.” ’Tonito said calmly. “He was chas- 
ing me; watching our house, I think. So 
—I will be safer with you.” 

“Oh, hell!’ Sod groaned. “A’ right, 
then, yuh can trail with me a spell, Tony 
—'Tonito. But the first chance we get to 
fix yuh up right in a good home—” 

“I do not want a home. I want to: go 
with you, I want to learn to be a man like 
you.” 


II 


ALEYSVILLE’S) main _ street 
opened up before them—two weeks 
later—as a drowsy, sun-drenched canyon, 


Hibberd blood alive. Blood-kin had ought to : 


- 
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‘from the tip of his nose. 
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ings that were mostly one story high, with 
square false fronts upon which signs were 


painted. 


In the slim shadow of a hitch-rack out- 
side of the Legal Tender Saloon a man lay, 
snoring so that he could be heard a hun- 
dred yards, almost, and with the off-fore- 
hoof of a cow horse no more than an inch 
These were the 
only signs of life on the street—except the 
ponies drowsing at the hitch-rack. 

Then a short and wide-bodied woman 
stepped out of a doorway just ahead and 
on the right of them. She shaded her eyes 
against the sun and looked. down the street. 

“Don’t see a smidgin o’ anything that 
looks like him, Anita,” she said to some- 
one inside the store. “Buckboard, neither. 
Do’no’ what’s keepin’ him. But men are 
like that !” 

A girl moved into the doorway and out 
to the fat woman’s side. She looked down 
the street, too. 

“Nobody but ‘Two Quart’ Temblin, a- 
snorin’ under the hitch-rack fit to shake the 
Legal Tender’s winders,” the fat woman 
said. “Mooched some pilgrim out o’ the 
liquor, I bet you. He—” 

She turned to stare at Sod and ’Tonito. 
So did the slim girl. Gravely, Sod looked 
at them. ’*Tonito began to swagger in the 
new saddle Sod had brought him. He was 
very proud of the rigout—new Stetson, 
flannel shirt and overalls, store boots and 
pisto—Sod had given him. The pistol, of 
course, was in his saddle-bag, like Sod’s. 
That was Waleysville town-law. 

“Mighty pretty Bunch o’ Calico—mighty 
—blame’—pretty!’’ Sod said to himseli— 
and his eyes darkened, hardened; his thin 
lips tightened ; as he regarded her smooth, 
oval face, her scarlet mouth, the wide, 
dusky eyes that watched him so intently. 

“Too dam’ pretty to be any good in the 
world—a man’s world. She’s some pret- 
tier than Lupe Moeller that tolled Dell 
‘Archer up to be shot in Peurto del Sol— 
but not enough to make a difference, I 
reckon. Yuh can’t trust any of ’em—much 
less the pretty ones. What the hell she 
want to stare at me like that, for?” 


ALEYSVILLE’S tomb-still, near- 
empty Main Street exploded in their 
very faces. Or so Sod always described 


the three-part and violent eruption that cat- 
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apulted into the street, in a single block. 

With terrific crash and bank of swing- 
ing doors carried from their hinges and 
smacking the plank sidewalk, a tight knot 
of men came reeling out of the Legal Ten- 
der Saloon. Not quite one knot, Sod saw 
in the next instant. One big man was 
swinging a chair—the remnant of a chair— 
at those who came pushing furiously 
after him. He knocked their heads with 
savage swings of the splintering weapon. 

Directly across the street from the 
saloon, out of Pegleg McCune’s saddle 
shop, a stocky cowboy came running. His 
hat fell off, but he made no effort to catch 
it; ignored it altogether when it had fallen. 
He was running awkwardly—for he wore — 
chaps with unusually wide bat wings. Nor 
were high-heeled puncher-boots ever de- 
signed for running shoes. There was a 
door not twenty feet ahead of him. It 
opened on the front room of a one-story 
frame shack. Sod thought that the man 
was pointing toward this door. 


UT he never reached it. Out of the 
door of Pegleg McCune’s saddleshop 
in the first man’s wake, bounced a wisp of 
a black little man. He fairly twisted in 
air and landed facing in the. way the other 
man had gone. He had a pistol in each 
hand. As his boot heels thumped on the 
planks of the walk, he was shooting bent- 
armed, without seeming to aim—right 
hand; left hand; right hand. Dust jumped 
from the running man’s flannel shirt-back 
—like little puffs of smoke. The puncher 
—leaning far forward in an attempt at ~ 
speed—staggered in his stride as if struck 
by a club. His knees buckled in the next 
step; he went sprawling to the sidewalk 
like a jumping jack dropped by a child. 
Out of the Dollar Bill Saloon, between 
Sod and ’Tonito and the Legal Tender 
where the several men swayed back and 
forth and that shrinking chair rose and fell 
like a mechanically driven piston, a man 
came backing. As Sod glanced at him, he 
bent far over and hugged his stomach with 
both arms. He showed a convulsed side 
face—drawn and twisted with agony. He 
sat down; slumped forward until almost 
his chin touched his knees. Then he fell 
sideway and the hugging arms came away 
from his mid-section. He lay still. 
“Hmph!” grunted Sod—who had seen 


a _ “TRAVEL, T. 
much of violence in the last seven of his 

twenty-five years. “I thought this was a 
right quiet town. . . . Reckon it is—some- 
times. ....” 

He kicked with spurred heels, lightly. 
The tall golden sorrel went quietly on. But 
Sod now leaned far back in the saddle, so 
that he had his fingers on the butt of a Colt 
in the right-hand saddle-bag. 

The wispy, dark-faced little killer before 
Pegleg McCune’s had run up on the fallen 
puncher, to fire his fourth shot at the man’s 
head. He looked sideway, then turned 
halfway around and looked backward—at 
Sod and ’Tonito. Perhaps he mistook their 
steady movement forward as an advance 
on him. Up came his pistols flashingly and 
they were leveled at the two. 

“Why, yuh o’n’ary son of a dog!” Sod 
said in an even, almost an indifferent, 
drawl. “I'll just have to buttonhole yuh! 
I don’t like like back stabbers.” 

He twisted in the saddle, the tigerishly 
smooth movement as rapid as his speech 
was slow. The rattling of his triggerless 
Colt was like a rippling single shot as he 
fired at the little killer. It was this one’s 
shirt that blossomed with dust-puffs, now. 
But neither of the puffs were center. Sod 
was shooting as fast as he could flip the 
hammer back—as much to disconcert the 
other, throw him off-balance and make him 
miss, as to kill him. 

The little man leaped the sprawling body 
of the fallen cowpuncher. He went 
through the doorway his victim had not 
reached. And he dropped one gun as he 
fled. Sod rammed the hooks to Oro and 
jumped him forward and across the street, 
jerking out his other gun as he went. But 
when he lifted in the stirrups at the door- 
way and Oro stopped and he stooped to 
look inside, the single room of the shack 
was empty. The pound of a galloping 
horse’s hoofs came to him, from behind 
this lawyer’s office. He shrugged and rode 
back. 


N front of the Dollar Bill the man who 

had been shot in the stomach still lay 
motionless. There was no movement from 
inside the saloon. 

Before the Legal Tender, the milling, 
battling men still swayed fiercely this way 
and that. Up above their heads Sod could 
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see the shortening remnant of the big man’s 


chairleg. They had got him into the mid- 
dle of them. Sod and ’Tonito reined in 
abreast and watched—though there was 
little of the motion which meant anything, 
with six or eight of them trying to get at 
the one figure. 

With a muffled pistol-shot from inside 
the group, a man came out of the mass like 
a ball spun from the edge of a whirling 
wheel. He fell sideway with a harsh noise 
that somehow pierced through the panting, 
groaning, underbreath cursing, of the 
others. Sod rammed the rowels into Oro’s 
flanks again. He sent the big horse up onto 
the sidewalk. 

“Yuh’re a brave bunch o’ saloon bums!” 
he addressed them in biting drawl—and ad- 
dressed their heads with the barrel of his 
right-hand Colt. “Eight to one—an’ then 
yuh try to shoot the one. I’d guarantee— 
to take a female orphant—eight-year-old— 
an’ run a whole dam’ cowpenful—o’ the 
likes 0’ yuh—from this—to that—” 

The whacks with which he punctuated 
his low opinion of them were heavy almost 
to the point of skull-cracking. Men dropped 
where they had been swinging at the tall, 
grizzled haired, bloody-faced and gasping 
old man. When he stood by himself, with 
only fallen ones or those reeling toward 
the support of the saloon’s front wall, Sod 
regarded him with a smoky and sardonic 
violet-blue eye, head on one side, and lit 
a quirly, 

“Yuh never had much left o’ that chair. 
... Yuh can put it in yo’ pocket, now. When 
yuh get home an’ have a minute, yuh can 
round the ends o’ that chair laig an’ it’ll be 
the right size, exactly, for a barn door but- 
ton !” 

So for an instant, Waleysville seemed to 
lie motionless, like a man drawing a breath, 
with three dead men lying in as many places 
on the main street. Then, out of doorways, 
jumping through windows, from places 
where they had been concealed or from 
which they had watched, the town came 
swarming. 

The tall old man and those who littered 
the walk around him drew the crowd. Sod 
and ’Tonito found themselves ringed about 
by gaping men—and as he turned a slow 
head to look, Sod saw that the fat woman 
from the dress-making place up the street 
had come with the girl Anita, to the edge of 
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i ae mass ie: in about the Legal Ten- 


_ der’s porch, 


A huge man on a heavy horse came tear- 
ing up the street. At fifty yards, Sod saw 
a silvery twinkle on the breast of his flap- 
ping, buttonless vest. The crowd gave back 
at the thunder of the horse’s hoofs and so 
the big sheriff rode to the edge of the porch 
and flung himself out of the saddle. 

“Whut’s all this, Geeronimus?”’ he de- 
manded of the bloody-faced old man. “Uh 
—is Jeff King dead?” 

“Damned if I know,” Geeronimus Hib- 
bered wheezed, turning his one usable eye 
on the sheriff. It glittered like a violet 
marble. “Good riddance, if he is. If I 
had been able to get a real good smack 
at him with my chair, I would have busted 
his dam’ head!” 


HE sheriff moved over to the prone 

figure, gave a swift practiced glance 
and shake and stood up again. Jeff King 
‘was dead, he announced calmly. He seemed 
to take the fate of the black-stubbled, un- 
pleasant-faced King as matter-of-factly as 
Geeronimus. 

“Somebody’s bullet hit him jist above the 
belt an’ plowed a furrow up an’ through 
his heart—looks like. Who shot him?” 

Some of those whom Sod had knocked 
down with pistol-barrel were getting up, 
by now. The sheriff waved them back to 
stand in a line against the saloon’s street- 
wall. Nobody saw fit to answer the sheriff’s 
question about the shooting of King. He 
turned his big, square, clean-shaved face in 
a slow, menacing arc, grim black eyes bor- 
ing into each face in turn. 

“You do it?” he growled abruptly, when 
he found Sod. 

“Not lately,” Sod shrugged dryly, indif- 
ferently. ‘One o’ his friends drilled him 
accidental, I reckon. Tryin’ to kill the old 
boy, there. They was all tryin’ to comb 
him, for some reason. I horned in an’ took 
cards because the whole gang was pickin’ 
on one old man. Never looked fair—even 
in a fist-fight.” 

But for-all the indifferent drawling tone, 
Sod was wishing that he had not become 
so prominent in official circles. There was 
always the possibility that from over in 
the Territory had come notices out of 
Sheriff Tahl’s office; that such as this 
huge, efficient-looking officer, here, had his 


description—and Oro’s. Even though Tahl — 
—anyone else over there but Tilson—knew 
him only as “Wolf” or “Lobo,” while now 
he gave his reak name; even though the 
original Slash-S brand on Oro’s hip had be- 


-come a skilfully hair-branded X-88; still,an 


officer might find him to fit a printed de- 
scription carefully pored over and mem- 
orized, 

“Hmmmm!” the sheriff said in tone half- 
doubtful, half suspicious, “You got a gun 
out mighty handy.” 

Sod jerked a thumb downward toward a 
pistol that was lying on the planks of the 
porch-floor. The sheriff picked it up and 
growled. Geeronimus Hibberd suddenly 
whirled at sound of his name, yelled by 
someone in the street. It was a wooden- 
legged man, hurrying awkwardly from the 
saddleshop. 

“Hey! Geeronimus! Hack Sanford’s 
a-passin’ out over there. He’s askin’ for 
ye! Hurry, for he’s a-dyin’!” 

“Hack Sanford!” the sheriff roared, 
whirling about. “Who downed him?” 

“Little black feller. Chased him out 0’ 
my place an’ filled him full o’ lead!” Peg- 
leg McCune yelled. “Come on!” 

“Baldy!” the sheriff called fiercely, to 
a gangling, uncertain-looking young man 
with a star, who had just come wandering 
up and gaped vaguely around. “You take 
charge here! Don’t you let none o’ these 
fellahs git away!” 

He indicated the participants in the fight 
with Geeronimus with a sweeping wave of 
his great arm, then hurried after Geeroni- 
mus Hibberd and Sod and ’Tonito, who 
were already crossing the dusty street, — 
Geeronimus at a trot, Sod and ’Tonito can- 
tering their horses. 


WHITE-HAIRED little man with a 
black doctor’s bag was bending over 
the fallen puncher. He shrugged at Gee- 
ronimus—the doctor. The wounded punch- 
er’s eyes were tightly closed; his breathing 
was too light to ripple his shirt front. 
Geeronimus stared blackly down at him, 
then got down on his knees and looked into 
his face. 
“Howdy!” the dying man whispered, 
opening his eyes a slit. “Geeronimus? Me 


an’—Denton Curly—come huntin’ y’. Met 
—Jal Titus—Pegleg’s—he cursed me— 
knowed he had his gun—mine was in— 


Saddlebag—run to git it—he shot me— 
back— 

Geeronimus bent lower, bloody, battered 
face strained. Sod stared at them. For 
there seemed more in the old man’s atti- 
tude and expression than could be explained 
-by anxiety over the killing of this Rafter- 
GH rider. 

“You find out anything—you an’ Curly?” 
Geeronimus asked almost frantically; re- 
peated the question again and again. For 
Hack Sanford’s sands were running out. 
His eyes had closed again. . To all ap- 
pearance, he was dead. “Hack! Hack! 
Talk, boy!” 

“Plenty!” came the very ghost of a 
whisper. “Last bunch—hawses—stole by 
—by—” a long, breathless pause. Sud- 
denly, he opened his eyes most naturally 
and grinned at Geeronimus—like one who 
~ has fully explained everything. 

“*Y’ see, he was gamblin’,” he told his em- 
ployer, in a low but distinct tone, with the 
ghost of a knowing nod. “Knowed it. Jal 


Titus—’ 
“Who was gamblin’? Who stole the 
hawses? Hack! Hack, boy! Talk up, 


son! Talk up!” Geeronimus begged him. 

But the final broken sentence of Hack 
Sanford, who had discovered something 
concerning stolen horses, had nothing to 
do with Rafter-GH stock, or gentry of 
long ropes and hungry loops—or anything 
else that those who knew him knew any- 
thing about. Over his brown face came 
a weak, but delighted grin. 

“Dot! Dot!” he called clearly. 
li’l scoun’el’s a-chawin’ my finger—” 

And that was the last of Hack Sanford, 
Rafter-GH buster. 


“The 
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ea got slowly to his feet, 
shaking his head, looking gloomily 
down at his rider. Then a thought came to 
him suddenly ; he whirled and glared at the 
sheriff, who chanced to be nearest him. 

“Tennessee! You heard him! Him ar’ 
Denton Curly was huntin’ for sign o’ them 
thieves. They found out somethin’, too. 
Where’s Denton Curly, now?” 

“Tf I’m any kind o’ guesser,” Sod said 
thoughtfully, “he’s a-lyin’ in the middle 0’ 
the men at the edge o’ that saloon porch 


yonder, He was killed by somebody in the 


Dollar Bill just before this ‘man was 
shot. . 

They left Hack Sanford and adjourned 
to the Dollar Bill Saloon. It was Denton 
Curly who had been virtually shot in two. 
Inside the place, they found the bartender 
explaining to customers crowding in- how 
he had gone into the back room to bring 
out some towels. 

“Denton Curly, he was havin’ a drink. 
Gents! I wasn’t out o’ this room two min- 
utes, But I hear that dam’ shotgun beller 
an’ I looked out o’ the door yander jist in 
time to see Curly backin’ toward the door 
all doubled up like he’s got a cramp an’ 
somebody’s shoulder jist a-goin’ out 0’ the 
sidedoor there. The shotgun was a’lyin’ 
on the floor. What’d I do? What'd I do? 
I went right back into that room an’ I never 
come out—not till jist now! I ain’t never 
been a hero, yet! But I ain’t never been 
killed, yet, neither!” 

“What was the trouble down at the Legal 
Tender?” the sheriff asked Geeronimus 
curiously, ‘“Shorely looks like the Rafter- 
GH was hubbin’ hell today!” 

“Nothin’ much—or I figgered ’t wasn’t, 
until— Well, now, I do’no’. ... . That 
bunch 0’ barroom scum was huntin’ trouble 
—an’ when somebody comes along an’ lays 
a fight onto my doorstep, I’ll ce’tainly take 
it in an’ pet it an’ do my dad-burndest to 
raise it up to be big an’ healthy. I was 
a-havin’ a snorter at the bar an’ Bugs Bul- 
hardt he comes along an’ tromped on my 
toes an’ asked me what the hell I thought I 
was, blockin’ up his pathway. 

“You know, Bugs ain’t what I’d expect 
to come searchin’ out trouble with me. I 
looked around behind him to see if he had 
a bunch o’ brothers or somethin’, with him 
—an’ he hit me! Took me so plumb by sur- 
prise he hit me square in the nose an’ like 
to hurt me. Well, I begun on him easy, 
aimin’ te kind o’ warm up gradual—an’ 
make him last, too. An’ blamed if some- 
body. else didn’t hit me behind the off-ear. 
After that—well, Tennessee. . . . I can’t 
swear to much o’ the details, but I got me 
a good, heavy chair an’ knocked over the 
poker-table that was with it on the outfit.” 

“Put-up job,’ Tennessee scowled. “Good 
thing for you this fella come along. Well, 
I got plenty work—an’ nobody to help but 
that useless, triflin’ Baldy Friar. You stay- 
in’ in town a apeis es 
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“If you mean me, I’m goin’ to gether 
my niece an’ take her home. The boys meb- 
be told George Orton what they’d found 
out about them stolen hawses. You. fix 
Hack an’ Curly up, Tennessee. Give ’em 
the finest funeral Waleysville can furnish. 
We'll all come in for the ceremonies. But 
I got to go home.” 

“Tf yuh mean me,” Sod drawled, when 
the sheriff's eyes came from Geeronimus 
to him, “I’m ridin’ out, too. But Red Rivah 
way. Yuh know a blame’ sight more about 
all this shootin’ than I can. All I mixed 


into was shootin’ at the fella Titus that. 


downed the buster by the saddle-shop—an’ 
the li’l row by the Legal Tender. If yuh 
want that I should stand up in court an’ tell 


a coroner’s jury what anybody else in~ 


town’d be able to tell just as well—” 

“Where you from?’ Tennessee Ott 
grunted, black eyes a little narrowed, square 
face somehow tight. 

“Billings, up in Montana,” Sod answered 
—truthfully, if he excepted the long trip 
from Texas to Montana, which had ended 
nearly two years before in Billings. 

“That ain't a Montana tree you're strad- 
dlin’,” Tennessee said slowly. 

“Tt ain’t,” Sod said even more slowly 
than the sheriff. 


IS brown face was stonily calm. He 

saw that the fat woman and the girl 
had pushed through the smaller knot here 
in front of the Dollar Bill. The girl caught 
Geeronimus Hibberd by the arm. So she 
was the Anita Dale; “my sister Anita’s 
girl—” 

Geeronimus grunted at her, half-irri- 
tably, half-reassuringly; she looked, then, 
at Sod, who was turning smokily-violet, 
hard and sardonic, eyes on Tennessee Ott. 

“Would yuh want to hear all about a 
poker-game—” thus Sod with heavy polite- 
ness ““—an’ how the luck run upean’ down 
an’ a saddle changed hands? If yuh would 
— I don’t know as I quite sabe yuh, Sher’f. 
. .. Are yuh interested in me because I 
come into town as this bunch o’ killin’s 
busted out? Or—just on general prin- 
ciples? Yuh’re some hard to read—for a 
country boy.” 

’*Tonito had the two horses at the edge of 
the wooden walk. Sod looked at him—and 
snapped the most innocent-seeming of ir- 
ritable asides at ’Tonito. 
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He'll skin his legs in a minute. Shove him _ 


away from that—this way !” 

One eyelid drooped for just a second. 
’Tonito looked properly sulky—and pushed 
Oro over almost to Sod’s elbow, where in 
a twinkling Sod could hurl himself into the 
saddle. Tennessee Ott was making mum- 
bling noises, indicative of uncertainty. His 
right hand—Sod had long since observed— 
was hooked by the thumb in a sagging cart- 
ridge belt very near the top of his quick 
draw holster. Sod’s left hand held a dead 
cigaret-stub. Absently, he was rolling it 
between thumb and forefinger. It seemed © 
that he crumpled it without thinking, any- 
way. : 

“T guess I got so much on my mind I 
ain’t talkin’ straight,” the sheriff muttered. 
“Tf you can take time to wait for the in- 
quest, I’ll appreciate it. But if you don’t— 
I do ’no’s it ’ll be really necessary.” 


So nodded indifferently ; caught a stir- 
rup and swung up. But not for an in- 
stanthad he taken his eyes from the 
huge figure of the sheriff. He lifted his 
hand gravely and rode on with ’Tonito. 
Geeronimus had been staring at the pot- 
bellied bartender of the Dollar Bill. The 
eyes of the women, too, had gone to the 
fast-talking man of drinks. So Sod and 
*Tonito were fifty yards away before the 
trio missed them. 

“Good boy!’ Sod said grimly to ‘Toni- 
to. “I was wonderin’ if that big John Law 
had somethin’ on me.” 

They rode clear out of town. They were 
foxtrotting along the road five or six miles 
out, when a cloud of dust showed behind 
them. Sod turned in the saddle with hand 
on carbine-stock, to stare grimly. He 
grunted. 

“Buckboard—fast hawses—reckon it’s 
Cousin Geeronimus a-headin’ for home 
with the girl. She’s certainly a looker... . 
As pretty as a little red wagon. .. . But—” 
Abruptly his face hardened again—“so was 
*Lupe—an’ she double-crossed Dell Archer 
both ways—’ 

He merely kept an eye on the approach- 
ing vehicle as he went on at the foxtrot. 
And out from behind it, as it reached him, 
came the sheriff with a gun in his hand. 

“Wait a minute—you from Billings!” he 
growled. “I got to thinkin’ after you pulled 


out! 


You come in from out the east?” 


“Yeah,” Sod nodded. “Past that rocky 
scope 0’ country that the north an’. south 
county road cuts, where it comes into the 
road from Tibball.” 

“From Tibball? 
ball ?” 

There was almost disappointment in the 
sheriff’s tone. Sod understood why. The 
north-south road of which he had spoken 
came from Toutus—which was on the way 
from the Territory. And the east-west road, 
from Tibball to Waleysville, was not. 

“Been over in the Territory?” Tennes- 
see Ott demanded, with a slight lifting of 
pistol-muzzle. 

“We kind o’ augured in our minds about 
whether to go over, or not,” Sod shrugged 
without sign of interest. “But they say 
that’s mighty nice country along Red Rivah, 
to start a little outfit in. So we decided 
to head that way an’ look her over.” 

“What's this boy? Mex’ or Injun?” 

“Him? Pure Injun—I reckon. Might’ 
nigh it, anyhow.” 

“Let’s hear him talk,” the sheriff sug- 
gested, with upward lift of one corner of 
his mouth—not a pleasant lift, either. 

’Tonito grinned cheerfully and in Navajo 
informed the sheriff that he was the son 
of a chief. Seeing Tennessee’s blank face, 
he was encouraged to remark that the 
sheriff was a large nothing—and Ott’s face 
went furiously red. He barked a single 
phrase and ’Tonito halted meekly. 

“Satisfied?” Sod inquired calmly. 

“No, I’m not!” Tennessee Ott growled. 
“You make me think o’ the fella they called 
Wolf, or called Lobo, over in the Territory. 
Wanted for murder. I reckon you better 
just come back to Waleysville with me 
he eee 

His pistol had lifted. Geeronimus Hib- 
berd and Anita, in the Buckboard’s seat, 
had watched the little drama unfolding 
here. Geeronimus grunted a little; Anita 
stiffened ; for the cigaret in Sod’s left palm, 
crumpled to tobacco-flakes and paper- 
‘shreds, had suddenly been flirted into Ten- 
nessee’s grim face, his hard eyes. Out of a 
holster had come Sod’s long-barreled .44. 
He hit the sheriff’s gun-arm as he kneed 
Oro flashingly aside. The sheriff’s pistol 
dropped to the dusty road while Tennessee 
clawed at stinging, watering eyes. Sod sat 
covering him, very calmly. 


You come from Tib- 
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9 ONITO had produced a six-shooter, 
also. He waved it at old Geeroni- 
mus with a fierce, joyous grin: 

“You will please to keep your hands still 
—where I can see them,” he said in Span- 
ish, then repeated the sentence in broken 
English. 

“Cut out the fussin’,” Sod adjured the 
sheriff. “That 1i’l trick—knowin’ it, I mean 
—may save yo’ life, some day. Yuh’re 
blame’ lucky I’m a peaceful man! Some 
folks that hate to be bothered on the high- 
way like I do, they would’ve shot yuh!” 

When Tennessee’s eyes were once more 
usable, this element of the situation seemed 
to be in his mind. He blinked with red- 
dened eyes at the tall, lean, grimly smiling 
Sod. 

“You resisted an officer!” he charged 
him. 

“T protected myself from a blame’ fool! 
But, fella—if I was really a desperate mur- 
derer, don’t yuh think I would’ve drilled 
yuh plenty? Talk sense!” 

“What d’ you call yourself, if you ain’t 
this Lobo?” 

“Sod Hibberd! If yuh have to know.” 

“Sod Hibberd!” cried Geeronimus and 
Anita together. “Why— You came in 
answer to Uncle Geron’s letter!” the girl 
rushed on. 

She whirled on the sheriff eagerly: 

“This is Uncle Geron’s distant cousin, 
Mr. Ott. He comes from Uvalde County.” 

“Yeh,” Geeronimus nodded, staring 
closely at Sod. “I had Senator Perkins 
write him a letter, askin’ him to come visit 
on the Rafter-GH a spell. But that was 
four months an’ more back. But you said 
you'd been to Billings?” he asked of Sod, 
who nodded silently. 

“Well,” Tennessee shrugged, not too ill- 
naturedly, “he is a sudden hairpin—like all 
the Hibberds, I reckon. All ever I knowed, 
anyhow. Put up your hawgleg, young fel- 
ler. If you’re Sod Hibberd, I reckon I 
got to admit you can’t be ‘Wolf-Lobo’ out 
o’ the Territory. 

“An’ I got plenty to do, huntin’ out that 
li'l’ wolf Jal Titus an’ tryin’ to find out who 
downed Denton Curly an’ that o’n’ry Jeff 
King. T’ll be headin’ back.” : 

“If you happen to find out who downed _ 
King,” Geeronimus yelled after the huge 
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figure, “give him ten dollars an’ charge it 
to me, will you, Tennessee ? No—don’t! 
Make it twenty!” 

Then he turned back to Sod, shrewd old 
eyes narrowed. He looked him up and 
down as if seeing him for the first time. 
He looked sideway, toward Tennessee’s de- 
parting figure. And— 

“When’d you leave the Territory?’ he 
demanded. 

“You heard what I told the sher’f,” Sod 
evaded. 

“A’ right,” Geeronimus nodded. 
on out to the ranch.” 


“Come 


OD hesitated. He had no desire what- 
ever to go out. He sat Oro with hands 
folded on the saddle-horn, staring up the 
county road. A faraway cloud of dust 
was rolling toward them from the west. 
He scowled at it and Anita, watching him 
in’ something like fascination, saw how his 
hand slid mechanically to the butt of the 
six-shooter which had flashed out to disci- 
pline the sheriff. 

“Somebody’s certainly keepin’ the news 
behind ’em,” Sod muttered. “This is such a 
sudden country... .” 

“Tt come to me,” said Geeronimus, ignor- 
ing the dust, “we are the only ones with 
_ Hibberd blood in us—you an’ me an’ Anita 
an’ George Orton. So I started out three 
years ago thinkin’ about gitttin’ us all to- 
gether, to kind o’ git acquainted. Anita 
come down from Indiana an’ she’s been 
runnin’ things at the house, ever since. 
George Orton I fetched down from Fort 
Worth where he was clerkin’ in a store— 
that’s two years back. An’ I couldn’t git 
track o’ you till a spell back when Falfur- 
rias Buck Bittick drifted up to go to work 
for me an’ said he had rid the 3-H range 
with you. So I mailed you a letter to the 
3-H.” 

“Falfurrias with you?” cried Sod. “That 
li'l ol’ keg o’ dynamite! I would certainly 
love to see him!” 

The dust-cloud rolled up and dissolved. 
It was a swarthy and sweaty rider in an- 
cient Booger Red ducks. He sat his big, 
lathered horse down on its tail and glared 
at them: 

“George Orton, he says the’s been hell 
a-poppin’ on the south fork o’ Mystery 
Creek. Him an’ Falfurrias, they went over 
thataway this mawnin’, Geeronimus. They 
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run into Clubfoot’s outfit an’ owed the a 


lead plentily. George got a nick in the 
arm an’ Falfurrias collected three slugs in 
his back as they was runnin’. He’s plumb 
dead, Falfurrias.” 

Geeronimus jerked the. whip from its 
socket—where normally it rode as orna- 
ment, year in and year out. He brought 
the whalebone down upon the matched 
buckskins and they squealed at the out- 
rage. The next instant, the buckboard had 
gone forward with a lurch that all but 
hurled Anita out backward. The buck- 
skins were racing in a jump. Sod grunted 
to ’Tonito and they put their mounts to the 
gallop in the buckboard’s wake. The ten 
miles to the ranch were covered at a furi- 
ous pace which even Geeronimus had rarely 
equalled. 


GOOD-LOOKING young man, very 
much the cowboy-dude in blue 
silken neckerchief, white silk shirt, fawn- 
skin trousers and alligator-hide boots, was 
on the veranda of the rambling cutstone 
house. He came down the steps with a 
grim set to his olive-skinned face, to stand 
by the buckboard. . 

Questions and answers were slapped 
back and forth. For this, Sod understood 
instantly, was George Orton. He added 
very little to what the puncher had already 
said. 

“Clubfoot wasn’t with the outfit—or I 
reckon we wouldn’t have come back. We 
tan into seven or eight of his gang, though, 
on the south fork of Mystery. They ran 
us several miles down the rocky banks be- 
fore we could find cover. Falfurrias was 
shot in the back and he fell as we gained a 
big rock. Mariah Burr heard the shooting 
and came up to see what the trouble was. 
He and I drove them back. I got nothing 
but this burn.” 

“They got Falfurrias!” cried Geeroni- 
mus. “By—Judas! I'll lay that sneakin’, 
murderin’ Clubfoot out, if it takes ever’ 
penny I can raise on the Rafter-GH an’ all 
the time from now on!” 

“They had the mafada before we came 
up,” George Orton shrugged. “If we 
could only get to them—with something 
like even odds! Well, it’s too late tonight 
to go back. We can ride out the first thing 
in the morning.” 

“This is Sod Hibberd,” Anita sia sid 


ss hoe 


denly. “He came into Waleysville just in 


time to run into a terrible series of killings, 


George. Uncle Geron hasn’t had time to 
tell you... .” 

Geeronimus told of the murders with 
bitter detail. His men were handpicked; 
losing one was a small calamity. George 
listened frowningly and when Geeronimus 
repeated Hack Sanford’s dying words, he 
repeated them half under-breath. 

“Damn!” he exploded. “To come so 
close—Hack and Denton Curly had discoy- 
ered something... .” 

Sod swung down from the saddle and 
stretched himself. He moved a step or 
two and George’s dark eyes narrowed flash- 
ingly. Sod’s right foot was still tender 
from a bullet-wound and he favored that 
foot in walking. It gave him a slightly 
dragging gait unless he kept his mind on 
walking without a limp. 

“How many hawses yuh lost?” he 
grunted now. “‘Better’n five thousand 
dollars’ worth. . . . Where have they been 
run off? Any particular direction? Yuh- 
all pick up any trails to foller?”’ 

“We've lost bunches north, south, east 
and west of the house,” George Orton 
shrugged. He was still staring covertly at 
Sod’s tender foot. ‘Always, we’ve found 
this clubfooted track somewhere about the 
_scene. But there’s never been a trail we 
cut which we could follow very far. The 
country is rugged, you know. Quite 
rugged,” 


V 


EERONIMUS appeared at the break- 

fast table like a walking thunder cloud. 
And this was no ordinary ranchhouse table, 
either. Anita Dale’s management produced 
effects hardly different from those Sod 
thought she must have had, back in Indiana. 
So there was a snowy tablecloth and a 
Mexican boy in white jacket to serve. 
Quite different from the life he had been 
leading, Sod reflected grimly. Pleasantly 
different, he admitted. Then he forgot the 
housekeeping of the Rafter-GH. George 
Orton was coming in. 

Anita came in through the other door 
at the same moment. Sod’s eyes went to 
her. She was wearing a house-dress of 
some figured stuff that matched her dusky 
hair and eyes and ivory-clear skin per- 
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fectly. Pretty as a little red wagon! Sod 
repeated his first impression of her. And 
he saw how George Orton’s face lighted 
with the sight of her—and how she smiled 
at George with head a trifle back, eyes nar- 
rowed provocatively the merest shade. 
There was more than cousinly regard in 
those two glances. ... 

Old Geeronimus saw, too. His seamed 
and rugged face softened. Then at Sod’s 
question, he went grim again. 
down at his plate—which was being slid 
in front of him by the Mexican boy and 
which was decorated by a T-bone steak 
some nine-by-twelve inches; for Geeroni- 
mus had not changed his habits completely 
with Anita’s coming. 

“George an’ me, we aim to ride over to 
where he was shot at yest’day an’ see if 
we can pick up a trail anywheres. If we 
could cut the trail o’ that killer an’ fol- 
ler it, it might lead us up to somethin’. 
You—uh—you might ramble around some, 
Sod. Kind o’ git used to the place, you 
know, an’—well, ever’thing, We'll likely 
be back for supper.” 

Sod stared at him. What was in Geer- 
onimus’ mind, that made him so embar- 
rassed? Why should he be as good as told 
that he wasn’t wanted on this hunt for 
trail? 


Gos impulse was to get up from the 
table, go out to the corral, saddle Oro 
and gather ’Tonito, then ride off of the 
place and keep going. Something had 
changed Geeronimus’ original idea concern- 
ing him. He was acting as if Sod were 
about thirteen years old and might be a nui- 
sance to the party. Then he recalled Fal- 
furrias Buck Bittick. His mouth tight- 
ened. He would ride off the Rafter-GH, 
all right, but it would be after the men 
who had downed Buck Bittick were settled 
with, 

He stayed at the table with a cup of 
coffee, after Geeronimus and George had 
hurried out. Anita Dale watched him. 
Sod stared broodingly at the far wall of 
the dining-room. He was really only half- 
conscious of the girl’s presence, for he had 
a trick of shutting his mind against any- 
thing but the subject concentrated on. 

“Now, why didn’t they want you to go 
with them?” she asked abruptly. “When 
they’re going to look for thieves—killers, 


He stared . 


~ too!—it does seem that they’d want all the 
men they could get. Especially—” She 
stopped short, for she had been about to 
say “a gunman,” remembering how Sally 
Epp had characterized Sod. 

“T mean,” she hurried on, “that you are 
so skilled with weapons. George is a very 
good shot. But he— Well, he always 
lived in town until he came here. He has 
learned to ride and shoot in the last two 
years.. And he’s so good-natured ; he likes 
everybody; trusts everybody. I can’t im- 
agine him as a desperate trailer of murder- 
ing thieves.” 

“There’s plenty iron in Cousin George’s 
back,” Sod disagreed quietly. 

“Let’s see. They rode off north. So 
they won’t mind if I ride east, west or 
south, ... I think Pll catch me up a hawse 
an’ ramble some.” 


E was in the corral among a dozen 
of Geeronimus’ finest halfbloods, 
when a cowboy came in and roped a four- 
teen-hand buckskin. Sod dropped his loop 
over a bay as tall as Oro and brought him 
over to where his saddle lay. He saw the 
cowboy putting a light, silver-mounted 
stock-saddle on the buckskin, 

Then Anita came out in wide-brimmed 
gray hat, beaded buckskin vest, riding 
breeches and red-trimmed punchers’ boots. 
She swung up on the buckskin and watched 
Sod. 

Sod nodded to her and turned the big 
bay south. But she pelted after him on the 
buckskin. He reined in, scowling. Her 
smile widened—oh, most innocently : 

“Tl show you the ranch. Now, stop 
scowling! I’mnot dangerous! I wouldn’t 
try to hurt your poor broken heart a bit! 
I won’t even ask you to smile—if you don’t 
peel -fike it...” 


OD shrugged impatiently. They rode 
south, Anita talking and Sod grunting 
at infrequent intervals. *Tonito, racing to 
catch up, fell in behind. He had a pistol 
buckled on and a carbine across his arm. 
He looked vigilantly to right and left; 
ahead and behind. He was very much the 
gladiator, this morning. 

“You aren’t really going to just—ride 
away when the week is up—or when the 
robbers are caught?’ Anita asked Sod. 
“You wouldn’t just ride off and leave your 


dear relatives and—your third of all this?” 
“T have never been just bodaciously — 


handed somethin’. I’m a peculiar hairpin, 


maybe. I am not lookin’ for somethin’ to 
be handed me. I'll do my own getherin’. 
So—the Rafter-GH means not one—little 
—bitty—thing to me!” 

“Nor your relatives, either? When 
there are so few of us? When—when you 
—you said this yourself, remember—when 
you're about to like me better than you 
ever expected to like a girl again? I think 
I like Cousin George better; he doesn’t 
go out of his way to be sulky and unpleas- 
ant—even to relatives!” 

_ They had come to a wire fence, run- 
ning vaguely east and west. The line-fence 
between Geeronimus’ property and that of 
Barker Ballew, Anita said. Sod swung 
down and yanked staples from a post. He 
held the wires down and ’Tonito led the 
big bay across. Anita frowned. She had 
never been on Ballew property. Geeroni-— 
mus had no use for this new, hard-case 
outfit, ; 

“Yuh better run along, now,” Sod told 
her patronizingly. 

“T’'ll do no such thing! 
where I want to.” 

“Don’t be silly. I’m huntin’ somethin’. 
I don’t know what I'll find or where or 
how I'll run onto it. But yuh’ll be a lot o’ 
trouble.” : 

For answer, she spurred the buckskin 
across the wires and rode off at a gallop, 
heading southeast. Sod looked dourly after 
her. Then a slow, reluctant grin came. 
*Tonito grinned to himself. He was not 
used to seeing anyone argue with his 
patron. 

They rode on, after Anita had van- 
ished across rolling ridges. They came to 
a road and mechanically Sod looked down. 
So did ’Tonito, whose eyes were like an 
Indian’s, for a trail. 

“Somebody’s been pushin’ a dozen or so 
hawses along,” Sod grunted meditatively. 
“B-Bar-B stuff, I reckon. Hmmm! Cut- 
tin’ off the road an’ headin’ south.” 

On impulse, he followed. He thought 
that he might come up to the men driving 
the bunch and yarn a little. The trail led 
toward land better watered; crowned with 
mottes of cottonwoods, dotted with scrubby 
oak and high mesquite. He reined in, with 


I can ride any- 


’Tonito at his bay’s tail, in a cottonwood _ | 


motte. Then he saw a thin dust-haze, well 

ahead. He put steel to the bay and felt 
the powerful haunches rise—a good horse, 
that! They went at a fast gallop across 
the open, skirting the mesquite-clumps and 
the little oaks. And from a cottonwood 
motte two hundred yards or more beyond 
them, a rifle opened up suddenly. 

Sod whirled the bay on a dime! For 
the bullets were kicking up jets of dust un- 
comfortably close to the animal’s hoofs. 
Back they rode, he and ’Tonito, until they 
were sheltered by a clump of oaks. Sod 
scowled out from the cover. 

“We got no business a-tall on this range 
—if they don’t like the color 0’ our hair. 

. If I was to down that bushwhackin’ 
hairpin, likely that big John Law at 
Waleysville, he’d have a regular circus- 
day-without-peanuts, a-hangin’ me... . 
‘ But if there wasn’t somethin’ funny, about 
all this, what’d they be coverin’ the back- 
trail for? An’ shootin’ at a perfect stran- 
ger? I do hate like the very hell to have 
lead slung at me without slingin’ some back, 
por dios!” 

Nor did he like to be forced to turn 
back from any trail he had elected to ride. 
He watched angrily. But the rifle-shots 
had drawn other riders. ’Tonito sucked in 
his breath noisily and lifted his carbine. 
Three or four horses, at least, were pound- 
ing toward them at the hard mile-eating 
gallop. 

From the cover of the scrub, to right 
and left of the original rifleman, now burst 
riders. Four in all. Two had carbines or 
rifles out. The others were pulling theirs 
from the scabbards. 


VI 


66 IGHTAIL!” Sod snapped at ’To- 
nito, “Por—dios! Yuh certainly 
picked yo’self a hawse out o’ that corral!” 
For ’Tonito had a black which carried 
him as if the boy’s hundred pounds were 
not there. They went back toward the 
line fence, keeping scrub clumps between 
them and the pursuers, at a gait nothing 
in the mounts behind could equal. Sod 
smiled grimly—no wonder Geeronimus’ 
stuff was lifted so blithely! 
So they came to the wire and the men 
had given up the chase. 


- looked as if they meant business. 


‘of the saddle and ricocheted through Sod’s 
Sod was going _ 
‘across, when sight of Anita’s trail jerked — 


him about, Sonia Would ie suspicious | 
and salty and Winchesterful outfit bother 
the girl? He tickled the bay and was off 

at a long gallop, following her buckskin’s 
trail. 

Mile after mile he followed it. She had 
galloped fast for a while, then pulled in 
to a rocking chair canter; galloped again; 
trotted. Deeper and deeper into the 
B-Bar-B range the trail was leading. The 
range was rougher ; there were arroyos and 
creek beds with pools of water up and — 
down, to cross. aa 

’Tonito topped out of such a miniature 
canyon and grunted to Sod—who sent the 
bay surging up. He, too, saw the hindquar- — 
ters of a horse vanishing behind a mes- 
quite. The trail of the buckskin seemed 
to point directly at that spot. On impulse 
he went forward at a canter. Instantly, 
there was a drumming of hoofs beyond— 
horses raced away. 

They came in sight of the party ahead 
within fifty yards. No more than a ~ 
glimpse, but Anita’s buckskin was in the 
center of the group; three men rode with 
her, one at each elbow, one behind. They 


“Vaaaaiitiaaah !” Sod yelled. He rammed 
the hooks to the bay and tore after them, 
“Don’t yuh dare shoot!” he snarled at ’To- 
nito, whose carbine was all too ready. 
“Might hit her!” 

The man trailing the others rode sud- 
denly to the right and behind a cottonwood 
on a ridge-crest. He steadied his carbine 
or rifle against the trunk and in spite of 
the hail of .44’s Sod slammed at him, kept 
up a steady fire. The bullets from Sod’s 
carbine picked bark from the sheltering 
tree-trunk, but down went ’Tonio’s black, — 
stone-dead with a slug through his fore- 
head. The boy’s foot caught in the tapa- 
dero of his stirrup. His head came against 
the ground with a thump and he sagged — 
limply. His carbine was flung twenty 
feet. 

Sod saw it all in a flashing side-glance. — 
He sent the bay at the cottonwood, bend- 
ing low in the saddle and kneeing the horse 
in a series of zigzags. Even so, the rifle- 
man found the bobbing, twisting target 
twice. A bullet glanced off the swell-fork 
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sleeve, burning the skin of his left fore 


like an angry = and seared like flame the 
ip of his ear. 


HEN the concealed one decided that 

it was high time for a rear-guard to 
rejoin the main body—with speed. He 
whirled his brown horse and was gone with 
elbows far out. He got behind a bunch 
of mesquite before Sod could fire. He 
passed this, without stopping. But, round- 
ing the next cover, he turned to sling a 
couple of fast shots at Sod—who rode 
off pellmell to one side before advancing 
again. 

This battle continued for a mile, without 
damage to either side. Sod cursed under- 
breath. It was perfectly executed; it held 
him back, while all the time the long lead 
of the two who had Anita was being in- 
creased. He drove the bay suddenly at the 
cover from which he was being powdered; 


__ grim-faced, reckless of the chances, as he 


was apt to be when pushed too far. Lead 
buzzed around him like a swarm of wasps, 


for the rearguard-man was shooting as fast. 


as he could work his Winchester’s lever. 
Sod held his fire and charged down at the 
motte of cottonwoods in which the other 
was concealed. 

The fellow gave over the attempt—dis- 
couraged, perhaps, by the miraculous fash- 
ion in which Sod had escaped hurt. He 
was whirling to retreat again when Sod 
burst around the trees and drove three 
lightning bullets into him. Sod spurred 
over and looked grimly down. It was a 
smallish fellow, as swarthy and hatchet- 
faced as that Jal Titus who had shot Hack 
Sanford in the back so coolly, in Waleys- 
ville. As savage of gash-mouth and deep- 
set black eyes as Titus—but not he. 

“Yuh was a fightin’ fool!” Sod grunted, 
by way of epitaph. “If yo’ friends up 
ahead are cut out o’ the same hide. .. .” 

He turned the bay and left the man 
there, merely starting his horse back in 
the direction from which they had come. 
’*Tonito might be able to stop and catch 
him. Sod surged forward with the bay 
going into a gallop. 

He came out, finally, into an open stretch 
more than a half-mile wide—and saw a 
ruinous log hut on the far side of it. No 
‘sign of horses, but— He turned back in- 


tantly into the scrub and raced around the 


- edge of the open. He had to hope that 


ie = of the bay’ s hoofs oe not ‘be 
noticed—and take it out in hoping. © 


H E stopped the bay behind the hut fifty 
yards and swung down. Swiftly, 
but quietly, for all his high-heeled boots, 
he went forward, slipping from one bit of 
cover to the next. He was within twenty 
yards of the place when a rifle-barrel came 
out of a leafy screen at his side, to dig 
into his ribs. 

“Drop y’ gun!” a voice snarled at him 
fiercely. “Drop it or...” 

He twisted flashingly sideway and the 
hidden man, pushing on his own weapon, 
was thrown off-balance by the shifting of 
his support. He lurched forward, trying 
to catch himself, and sat down, turned so 
that he was facing Sod and: jerking up his 
rifle-muzzle—from which was just wreath- 
ing the smoke of the unaimed shot. Sod 
had been carrying his carbine at the ready ; 
he had only to alter aim a shade and squeeze 
the trigger. The man fell over sideways 
with a bullet in his neck, another plowing 
through his head. 

“Al! Al!’ a voice came, strained and 
shrill, from the hut. “Git him? Answer 
up—” 

“Yeh!” Sod grunted huskily and slid on, 
keeping behind cover as he went. 

But he was evidently seen and his hat 
was black, while “Al’s” was gray; his 
shirt blue and Al’s a dingy white; too, he 
was four inches taller and twenty pounds 
heavier. He heard the man running and 
jumped after him without further attempt 
at concealment. But this third kidnaper 
was not “cut from the same hide” as his 
fellows. He got his horse and was gone 
without finding stirrups, even, followed 
into the brush by a blaze of shots. Sod 
ran into the hut, teeth shining between thin, 
slightly parted lips, eyes smoky and hard, 
carbine in left hand and a Colt in his right.- 

Anita sprawled on a huddle of dirty 
blankets in a corner. Her buckskin vest 
had been ripped so that it hung from one 
shoulder. There were the red marks of 
strong fingers on her smooth throat and 
on the arm bared by shredded silk sleeve. 
She had been skillfully tied, heels to hands, 
so that she lay on her side with bent knees. 
The end of the rawhide riata was secured 
to a log six feet above the bed. 

She was paper-white of face and her 


eyes were closed. Sod es the car- 


bine and his hand flashed to the back of 
his neck, to the hilt of the bowie sheathed 
between his soulder blades. Then she 
opened her eyes and stared fixedly at him; 
fascinatedly ; when he moved toward her, 
the long knife in his hand, she screamed. 

“'S all right!” he called quickly. 
“They’re gone! Nothin’ to worry yuh, 
now. I’m goin’ to cut that riata, is all.” 

Two quick cuts and the rawhide. was 
off of her wrists and ankles. Sod rubbed 
the red weals gently. She had gone limp 
and he talked to her—much as he would 
have soothed a frightened colt. She shiv- 
ered and reached up to grip his sleeve. 

“They were awful!” she whispered. 
“They laughed when I told them Uncle 
Geron would kill them; that you would kill 
them; they laughed and threatened to— 
threatened awful things.” 

She was whimpering like a tiny child. 
She held his sleeve and dropped her head 
against his arm. Sod looked down at her 
with the most jumbled lot of feelings he 
could recall. Awkwardly, he put his arm 
around her and lifted her. 

“We'll be headin’ back, now. I reckon 
yo’ hawse is some’r’s around. [I'll catch 
him an’ we'll leave.” 


E helped her on the buckskin and 

walked beside it back to where the 
bay grazed with trailing reins. She stared 
down at him curiously. She had been 
looking to right and left—tittle glances 
that held a kind of morbid curiosity she 
could not control. But he had steered the 
buckskin around the spot where the second 
man lay. He mounted and they turned 
north. 

“Yuh happen to know these fellas?” he 
asked her. 

“No. I rode onto them as they were 
driving some horses southeast. I thought 
they were just ordinary cowboys. It didn’t 
occur to me to get frightened when they 
turned and rode toward me and asked who 
I was and what I was doing. They weren’t 
in the least excited. They looked at each 
other and asked me questions and looked 
at each other again. Then one caught 


Buck’s reins and another jumped off and 
tied my ankles together under Buck’s belly. 
_ They left the horses they were driving. 
Then—lI suppose it was you who came up? 


One hin they? ‘extied he ‘Conuaies 


dropped behind. He said he’d ‘part your 


Sod 
“There is somethin’ plenty — 


hair’ and come on.” 

“He like to parted it, all right,” 
said dryly. 
funny about all this. . . 

He headed back toward the spot where 
they had first seen the man riding off with 
her. He heard a horse coming at the gal- 
lop before they got there. He put their 
animals behind a clump of mesquite and 
waited with ready carbine. And ’Tonito 
charged past them, riding his own saddle 
but on a horse almost the image of the 
black which had been killed under him. A 
Rafter-GH gelding, at that. 

“Whoeee!” Sod yelled. “What’s the 
hurry, muchacho?, Where'd yuh collect 
that hawse?” 

“There are fourteen or fifteen more not 
two miles back. I came to my senses and 
hid for a while. Then these horses came 
grazing up. I got the rope from my sad- 
dle and caught this one. Oh, Lobo! I 
think we have fought today with the thieves 
your cousin went to trail. 
at any rate.” 

“Wouldn’t surprise me a bit,” Sod agreed 
solemnly. “If yuh found the Rafter-GH 
stuff to prove it. We'll just herd the bunch 
back an’ across, while we’re so handy.” 

They found the horse-band—a mixed 
baker’s dozen of mares and geldings, all 
with Geeronimus’ brand on the shoulder 
—and started it slowly back toward the 
line-fence. Anita was silent; Sod was 
puzzling the problem of the theft. He 
wished that he could identify the slain men. 
It might give him a lead. 

“Men coming!” ’Tonito grunted ab- 
ruptly and flipped his carbine up. “You 
killed those three who wanted the woman ?” 


It was a tight, fast-riding bunch of men, 


led by a lean and dare-devil-faced young 
man whose outfit and horse-furnishings 
were as expensive as George Orton’s. He 
rode a magnificent iron-gray with a vented 


Some of them, 


ha 
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Rafter-GH brand and the B-Bar-B on the © 3 


cheek. He reined in at sight of them and 
his four companions pulled in, also, to 
stare. He pushed back his hat, whistling 
softly. 


“Barker Ballew!” Anita told Sod in 
“He bought that horse from — 
Uncle Geron when he first got the 


an undertone. 


B-Bar-B.” 
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VII 


S°P rode grimly, but easily, out to meet 
the B-Bar-B owner. He pulled in his 
horse and for an instant looked at Ballew 
—and at the very tall, very thin, man be- 
side him. This was a tow-headed fellow 
with the longest, narrowest face Sod had 
seen in many a day; with burning, deep-set 
little black eyes that were roving like a sus- 
picious wolf’s over Sod, the girl, ’Tonito, 
the horse-band—everything around him. 

“Howdy!” said Ballew at last. ‘“What’s 
all this? On my range... .” 

“Some thieves was usin’ the B-Bar-B to 
run Rafter-GH hawses across,” Sod 
drawled, in the indifferent tone which so 
often marked him in times of tension; of 
readiness for just anything that. might 
be on the cards to come. “They decided 
they’d take the young lady along, too.” 

“Yeh?” Ballew cried, with a darting 
glance at Anita. ‘An’ then what? What 
happened ?” 

“Then I took some cards an’ sat in the 
game—an’ my notions wasn’t runnin’ like 
theirs. So—I downed a couple an’ right 
now I’m es-cortin’ the young lady an’ the 
hawses home. Ever’ head o’ stuff there 
is Rafter-GH.” 

Anita spurred forward to pull in at 
Sod’s stirrup. Barker Ballew lifted a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of John B. Stetson and 
swung it to his knee. He was a handsome 
boy! Hundred per cent daredevil, too, 
Sod thought, if he knew anything about 
men. He stared at Anita with barely hid- 
den admiration. 

“How do you do, Mr. Ballew!” Anita 
said. She seemed to be fully recovered 
from the shock she had been given. “This 
is Uncle Geron’s cousin, Sod Hibberd. He 
only arrived yesterday and he came just 
in time to find a great deal of excitement. 
These are Uncle Geron’s horses, here.” 

“No doubt about that,” Barker Ballew 
nodded and looked at the tall man, who 
nodded solemnly—he seemed never to 
. smile; at least, there were no smile- 
wrinkles around either thin mouth or eyes. 
“T reckon we can read the iron, hey, 
Slope?” 

“T reckon that’s the bunch J was hunt- 
in’,” a rider behind them grunted suddenly. 
“T come down to the south pasture, Miss 

Anita, just to see like Mr. Orton says to, 
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if this band was all right. We'd been kind 


_ten mile o’ there, this mawnin’. 


o wonderin’, after the fight on Mystery 
yeste’day. An’ if I hadn’t rode up acci- 
dental when I did, Mr. Orton’d have been 
about as dead as Falfurrias Buck.” 

“What'd yuh do?’ Yuh’re Mariah 
Burr?” Sod asked. “Yuh found ’em gone 
an ’come over ?” 

“Yeh. I went to the house and got Mr. 
Ballew an’ Slope Minnick, here. We was 
goin’ to look around an’—here we are!” 

“You downed two?” Ballew asked. 
“How many did you run into, altogether? 
Where'd you drop these you killed?” 

“Back a piece—one of ’em; at that old 
log cabin farther south—the other. I’m 
—right interested to identify ’em, if we 
can. When we rode across onto yo’ range, 
Mr. Ballew, somebody began dustin’ us. 
We was followin’ the trail o’ the hawses, 
the boy an’ me. Could that’ve been yo’ 
men?” 

“Could’ve been!’ Ballew showed white 
teeth in humorous grin. “That is, if they 
were around an’ saw you ridin’ up any 
ways suspicious. We’re kind 0’ loose- 
holstered, since the Rafter-GH started los- 
in’ fine stock. I told my foreman, here— 
Minnick, that if these thieves started work- 
in’ on the B-Bar-B, too, we’d try to give 
’em a little lead along with our stock. But 
—Where was this they shot at you?” 


OD described the spot. Minnick lis- 

tened with long hands folded on his 
saddle-horn, black eyes steady on Sod’s 
face. He shook his head at the end: 

“Not a hand o’ ours anywheres within 
We're 
workin’ over west. Just happened, I’d rid 
up to the house to see Ballew, when yo’ 
man Burr come in. I reckon y’ had two 
brushes with these fellers, today.” 

“A’ right,” Sod shrugged.  “ ’Tonito, 
yuh ride with Miss Dale, back to the house. 
Burr, yuh reckon yuh’d better push these 
hawses back—an’ run ’em up close to 
home? Looks like a good idee, to me. 
For there was five men in the bunch a-pow- 
derin’ us at first—ones that run us back. 
Then we run into three an’ I downed two. 
So there’s anyways two loose-triggered gun- 
ies loose on the B-Bar-B some’r’s. They 
could turn this stuff off.” 

“But—but—where are you going?” 
Anita asked, face falling. “And can’tI go 
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5 “with you and them back to the house with 
you? I—I wish you'd let me!” 

Quite different—her tone—from that she 
had used in the earlier forenoon, when she 
was going to ride anywhere she saw fit to 
ride! But Sod, though he smiled at her 
faintly, shook his head and called ’Tonito 
closer. 

“We're goin’ to have a look at the fellas 
we left scattered over the prairie. I don’t 
figure it’d be much of a sight for yuh. 
Anyhow, I do’no where I'll go before I 
come back to the house. ’Tonito’ll take 
good care o’ yuh.” 

With Ballew, Slope and Minnick and the 
hitherto silent cowboy of the B-Bar-B, Sod 
turned back. They rode at a long lope 
and came pretty quickly to where Sod had 
shot the rearguard of the kidnapers from 
the saddle. Sod pulled in when he came to 
the place. There was the motte of cotton- 
woods from which the man had sent his 
last hail of lead. There was the very spot 
where, low in the saddle, spurring off to 
southward toward the next cover, Sod’s 
three bullets had faitly blasted him out of 
the swellfork kak. There was the spot 
where he had fallen and—there was not 
the body of the dark, vicious little man! 

“Ibedam!” Sod muttered, staring blankly. 

For there was not so much as a spot 
of blood, a blade of coarse graass bent— 
not any sort of trace to show that here a 
dead man must have lain for a good while. 
Sod lifted his head and stared at the cot- 
tonwoods. It didn’t seem possible that he 
could have mistaken the place— He had 
the frontiersman’s telescopic eye and steel- 
trap memory, functioning mechanically. 
There were the two big, gnarled trees 
growing from a single root, with a hole in 
one thick trunk where decay had begun. 

“Somebody’s picked him up,” he grunted 
to the others. 

Ballew and Minnick looked at him 
steadily, then looked at each other and re- 
garded him again. 

“There don’t seem—much sign—o’ any- 
body’s bein’ killed—here. .. .” Ballew said 
slowly. 

“Let’s go on to the old log-hut,” Sod 
suggested grimly. 


N silence, he led the way. This time 
he pushed the bay across the space be- 
fore the door, then turned him around the 


corner and through the brush to ale the 
second of the kidnapers had tried to dry- 
gulch him from the brush. Here, there 
was no more trace of any recent violence— — 
movement, even !—than behind the cotton- 
wood motte. 


Sod felt like one who was trying to re- 


call a dream. And the way Ballew and 
Minnick looked covertly at each other, then 
stared at him with such careful serious- 
ness, was very irritating. f 

“Not much sign here, either . . 
nick drawled. 

“No, there’s not.” Sod took great pains 
to keep his voice very even and cool. “For 
somebody has been along to clean up. Let’s 
have a look at the inside o’ the cabin.” 

He stopped on the log sill of the door- 
less rear opening. Very slowly, he nodded, 
then stepped back to gesture Ballew and 
Minnick forward for a look. The floor 
was of hard-packed earth, anyway. 
Through the great gaps in the slab roof, 
leaves had drifted in. There was no ves- 
tige of a footprint among the leaves or on 
the dirt. There was no heap of tattered 
blankets in the corner; there were no ends 
of rawhide rope. 

“Now—what good’ll that do ’em, reck- 
on?” Sod wondered out loud. ‘Takin’ the 
bodies yuh can figure—they might be rec- 
ognized an’ lead to somebody. But tryin’ 
to make it look like nothin’ a-tall had hap- 
pened—I don’t see it, yet... .” 

They didn’t talk a great deal as they 
rode back north as far as the county road. 
Sod was too busy puzzling the small mys- 
tery of the vanished body, the erased sign. 
Ballew and Minnick conversed briefly, be- 
hind him, in an undertone he could not 
catch. When they came to the road, Sod 
drew rein and looked at them. Very po- 
litely, they met his eyes. 

“Too bad about those—bodies goin’,” 
Ballew said. “For if we could’ve looked 
at ‘em, chances are we could’ve identified 


> 


2” Min- 


em. ... You're stayin’ on the Rafter-GH 
a while?” 
“Depends. Depends on how long ‘a 


while’ figures out. I’m stickin’ till I heel 
the bushwhacker that downed Falfurrias 


_ Buck Bittick yeste’day. An’ till we put a 


loop over these fellas that like good hawses 

so much. Right now, I reckon I better go 

into town an’ augur with the sher’f a spell.” _ 
“J hope you have more luck at gettin’ 


. 
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somethin’ out o’ Tennessee Ott than the 


rest o’ us have had,” Ballew shrugged with 
half a sneer. ‘He'll fight a buzz-saw, Ten- 
nessee will. But somebody would have to 
lead him up to the buzz-saw an’ prove to 
him it was one, first. He never would see 
it, else!” 


OD. nodded to them and turned east, 

toward the county seat. He made 
neither head nor tail of his problem, on 
the way to town. He wondered what Geer- 
onimus and George Orton had found, over 
on Mystery Creek. 

“Mystery Creek . . . Mystery Creek. 
.. . That’s right smart of a name.... 
Good name for a creek in this country, 
por dios! But before ’m done—or unless 
I’m done in—I’m goin’ to wade Mystery 
Creek an’ see what I can find on the far 
bank.” 

So he rode on easily and up to the sher- 
iff’s office in the little cut-stone courthouse, 
Ott was not there. Sod went across to 
the Dollar Bill Saloon and had a drink and 
heard the story of the shooting of Denton 
Curly from the man of drinks. He saw 
the shotgun which had killed Curly ; glanced 
at the door through which Curly’s assassin 


_ had fled. And saw, over the way from the 


saloon, a shabby frame building before 
which four painted girls were getting off 
of horses, unescorted. 

“Pecos Pansy’s place,” the bartender 
grinned, “Dance hall—kind o’. Curly had 
a lady-friend over there—when ’t wasn’t 
too far from payday. Gwendolyn some- 
thin’-or-other.” 

Sod ate at a Chinese restaurant. Ott 
had not come back to his office, nor was 
there even the deputy, Baldy Friar, to see. 
So, he drifted across to the afternoon quiet 
of the dance hall. 


VIII 


LONG, once-handsome bar ran along 

a wall of the big, barnlike room 
which was the dance hall of Pecos Pansy. 
There were tables along the opposite wall 
and at the ends of the room. There was a 
yellow-skinned, furtive and unhealthy- 
looking young man behind the bar, cleaning 
glasses and putting bottles into the case on 
the back-bar. He looked at Sod flashingly 


-—without meeting his eyes. 


Sod nodded to him; came clumping 
across and ordered a drink in a single 
word. Then a red-haired girl looked 
through a rear door, studied Sod shrewdly 
with long, green eyes and decided to come 
in. Sod touched his hat gravely and asked 
if she would have a drink. She would. 
Her name was Gwendolyn and he needn’t 
bother about calling her “Miss.” 

He clinked his glass against hers and 
nodded response to her Salud! She cross- 
examined him pretty smoothly. She knew 
that he was the quick-draw artist who had 
powdered Jal Titus off the street, after 
Titus had downed Hack Sanford. Had 
they found Titus? 

“Do’no. Maybe he hightailed it. Reckon 
’*t was wise. The Rafter-GH boys are 
paintin’ for war an’ got their tommyhawks 
out. They liked Hack—an’ Denton Curly, 
too!” 

“Curly wasn’t so much of a muchness,” 
she told him, with a lift of one nearly-bare 
shoulder. “Thickhead leather-pounder.” 

She had another drink. She said she 
was pretty well squiffed from the night. 
before. Her hand was rather shaky. Sod 
looked at her with keen calculation. She 
was a hard egg! She wasted no time on 
currying dead horses—not Gwendolyn. He 
suggested that a girl needed plenty liquor 
after seeing a friend of hers cut in two 
in the morning. She agreed to that. She 
had poured it down until her gizzard was 
afloat. But it hadn’t been too much help. 


But she gave it another chance and put the 


bottle down, 

“Nobody seems to have seen—” Sod 
snapped his fingers and scowled as if try- 
ing to remember a well-known name 
“what’s-his-name, when he come runnin’. 
out 0’ the side door.” 


HE lifted those long, green, haggard 

eyes and met Sod’s calm stare. Stead- 
ily, she looked at him. Then the rouged 
mouth quivered, widened in sardonic, 
mirthless smile. 

“Haw-haw-haw!” she croaked at him 
mockingly. “Li’l’ ol’ Sherlock has come to 
town, he has! Thought I’d bust right out 
with a name, didn’t you? Well, there’s 
one thing I know, Mister Gunman—an’ 
that’s how to keep my mouth sewed up. 
Even if I seen anyone come out o’ the 
Dollar Bill, I wouldn’t talk.” 5 


= table, where nobody’d see it but us. 


T. 


“Under the 
An’ 
nobody’d ever know yuh got it, unless yuh 
told ’em—which yuh wouldn’t? Would 
yuh—” . 

A big, roughly dressed man, in saddle- 
warped overalls, with a couple of days’ 
beard on his harsh face, came clicking in 
the door at the far end of the room. He 
walked down past the bar, without heed- 
ing the bartender’s greeting. He came 
straight to the table where Sod and the 
girl sat. He stood there, looking from 
one to the other of them. Sod stared 
through him, as if he were not there. But 
the girl, facing the grim stare of the man 
brazenly for a moment, suddenly cracked. 

“This dam’ Smart Aleck, Bud!” she 
cried shrilly. “I don’t know what he’s up 
to, but he’s slidderin’ around, tryin’ to get 
me cock-eyed an’ askin’ funny questions 
an’ ” 


lap,” Sod inquired softly. 


“Bud” seemed not to hear her; seemed 
to lose interest in both of them. He turned 
his head a little and looked. toward the 
bar. Then his rock-like face turned back 
and he looked impassively at Sod. But 
in cold blue eyes was now shining an odd, 
an almost red, gleam. 

“Git!” Bud said abruptly, to the girl. 
“Git out! Clean out!” 


HE got up as if a whiplash had struck 
her and went hurrying off toward the 
door through which he had come in. But 
when she was twenty feet away, she turned 
while still walking fast, and looked back. 
Her mouth was open, looking like a black, 
red-rimmed disk on blowsy face; her eyes 
were incredibly widened, glaring like a 
sleepwalker’s. A hand lifted slowly; and 
she pushed her clenched fist into her mouth. 
She was making a queer little moaning 
sound. Still glaring fascinatedly at them, 
she went on and ran into the wall ; recoiled ; 
went lurching out. 

Sod, who had been watching “Bud’s” 
hands, suddenly hurled himself backward. 
He struck the floor on his side as a sawed- 
off shotgun’s twin barrels came pushing 
through the crack in the door behind and 
to his left. He grabbed the chair from 
which he had fallen as the ten-gauge roared 
and the table—from which Bud had leaped 
backward like a jaguar—was splintered by 


“S’pose I was to lay seventy-five in yo’ 


buckshot. He came to his felt and hurled 
the chair at Bud, who had a pistol in his 
hand with a flashing draw from the waist- 
band. 

He was about to fire, but the chair hur- 
tling at him made him dodge. He jumped 
aside from it—and to get an aim at Sod, 
who was partially sheltered from him by 
the table. Sod had unbuckled his belts 
outside of town and taken off his .44’s. 
But he had put only one in a saddle-bag. 
The other was holstered under his shirt, 
He wriggled to his knees with it in his 
hand and flipped the hammer twinkingly 
for three shots. Even so, Bud got in the 
first shot. For a man jumping sideways 
and shooting as he hit the floor, it was a 
close shot ; the bullet thudded into the floor 
behind Sod and not three inches to the 
side of him. He missed his first shot, also, 
but he got in two that a cigaret-paper 
would have covered, when they struck Bud 
in the breast. 

Bud staggered, but went on shooting 
grimly, with the same sort of instinct that 
keeps a snake’s tail writhing after the rep- 
tlie has been cut in two. He threw bullets 
all over that end of the place before he 
was done. Then he turned slowly toward 
the bar and took a long, careful step. 

“T reckon,” he said, “that—” 

He was suddenly all joints. He seemed 
to slide down to his knees, then leaned for- 
ward like an empty sack. Sod had been 
crouching with ready Colt. Now he came 
to his feet and darted to the door, from 
which the shotgun had vanished. It was 
a very nest of little rooms he found him- 
self in. They opened off of the hall that 
began at the door into the big room. 

He heard the faint scrape of a foot- 
step somewhere in the gloom ahead and 
stepped swiftly sidewise into the open door 
of one of the rooms. The floor creaked, 
beyond him. He pulled a silver dollar 
from his pocket and threw it against the 
wall of the hallway, close to that sound. 
Again the shotgun roared and a glancing 
shot rattled on the planks of the hall- 
floor. 


E was too eager—that wielder of the 
shotgun. He slid into the hall from 

a room like that which Sod stood inside. 
With shotgun held at hip-level, he looked _ 
for his victim. Sod shot him through the 


\ 


body and: as he fell forward, ihe fellow 
pulled the trigger of his second barrel. 
Sod streaked out before the echoes had 
stopped reverberating in that confined 
space. He pushed the fallen gun out from 
under the man. 

“Come out o’ that, all o’ you!” a voice 
roared from the dance hall. “This is the 
sher’f! Come out with yo’ hands up!” 

Sod’s mouth twisted grimly. He was 
not one to be unnerved by even such epi- 
sodes as this. In his time on the dodge 
over in the Territory, he had been forced 
to associate with others listed on fugitive 
lists; out-and-out killers, many of them. 
Men who had not been forced into out- 
lawry by lying testimony, as he had 
been. There could have been filed on his 
triggerless, matched, .44’s, several notches, 
had he been the notching sort. 

So he answered Tennessee Ott, now, in 
that even, almost indifferent, drawl of his: 

“This is Sod Hibberd, Sher’f. I’m com- 
in’ out—by myself. There’s nobody left 
in here to come out with me!” 

He walked out into the dance hall and 
Ott glared at him. There was a yellow- 
haired, brown-faced, gray-eyed young man, 
hardly more than a boy, standing ten feet 
to one side of the huge sheriff. Both of 
them were covering Sod. 

Bene: yo’ gun on the floor, then stand 

p!” Ott commanded. “No funny busi- 
sae young fella. I ’spect you’re faster’n 
me, so—I’ll drill you all the quicker if I 
git to suspicionin’ you!” 

“What d’ yuh want o’ my gun?” Sod 
inquired. “They was doin’ their damn- 
dest to dry-gulch me. I got a witness— 
the barkeep there. He knowed they was 
aimin’ to blow me out o’ my chair, from 
the door behind. me.” 

“Witness!” Tennessee -repeated harshly. 
“A witness apt to put a rope around yo’ 
neck! He has done testified, fella—how 
_ you come in drunk an’ raisin’ hell an’ 
downed Bud Karl an’ Ree Williams! 
ot een 

Sod laid his gun down and walked 
quietly toward the bar. He stopped and 
stared into the face of the bartender. Then 
he reached across in the fashion of a cat 
after a small mouse and got the man by 
the shoulder as he dodged. He hauled 
him out over the bartop, bottles and glasses 
going every which way as the bartender 
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kicked and ee “Soak marched fn 


back to the sheriff, then looked long and 


steadily at the pasty face. — 

“Now!” he said gently. “He wants to 
tell yuh just what happened. He never 
rightly understood yuh before.” 

“He’s tryin’ to make me lie—” the bar- 
tender wheezed, for his twisted jacket was 
choking him. “He— He—” 

Sod looked at him again. The barten- 
der found words. and he told the truth 
—speaking as if he had been but the in- 
nocent, unsuspecting spectator; as if he 
had known the late Bud Karl and Ree 
Williams no better than he knew Sod. 

“T ought to bust you one in the nose!” 
Tennessee snarled at him. “If you know 
what’s good for you, you won’t try to go 
changin’ that testimony—” 

“One o’ the two—Karl or Williams— 
likely downed Denton Curly,” Sod said 
quietly. “I was pumpin’ that red-headed 
floozy, Curly’s girl, when they listened 
from the back door. So they decided to 
down me. Who are they?” 

“Ree Williams is a useless tinhorn. 
But—” Tennessee Ott scowled puzzledly 
“__Bud Karl is fo’man o’ the Lenin’ R. 
Jack Ricks’ place. What'd he want to kill 
Denton Curly about?” 


IX 


‘OD stopped staring at the floor, after 
a lengthy period of silence. He looked 
at the huge, scowling sheriff calmly: 

“I’m goin’ out. Yuh’ll find me at the 
ranch any time yuh want me about this 
killin’ in the dance hall. Send me word 
an’ I’ll come in. But there’s too much 
funny business goin’ on, Sher’f! Just to- 
day. . 

He told grimly of the mornin’s work 
and of the disappearance of the bodies of 
the two kidnapers he had killed. 

Ott listened with vicious growlings. The 
yellow-haired young man sat with boot- 
heels hooked in around of his back-tilted 
chair, watching Sod interestedly, saying not 
a word. Sod wondered who he was. 

“Go on out!” Tennessee cried helplessly, 
at the end. “An’ more power to that pair 
o’ hawglaigs you pack. How can one man 
with a useless, o’n’ry pup for chief dep’ty, 
keep cases on a tangle like this? I got 
enough grief here in town, tryin’ to cut 


trail on that Hack Sanford-Denton Curly 
pair o’ murders, for one average nine- 
foot-high sher’f. No sense a-tall to jump- 
in’ like a flea on a hot cookstove, from one 
place to another. I’ll come out when I 
in AS” ; 
He looked suddenly at the yellow-haired 
and silent youngster, as if remembering 
him after a time of pre-occupation. 

“Take Buster Clarke along, Hibberd. 
He’s a new dep’ty an’ he’ll come in handy, 
maybe. Buster has got idees about 
runnin’ down loose-holstered an’ hungry- 
loopin’ folks. We'll let him see how his 
idees pan out in this smear o’ tangles.” 

They rode out of town, Sod and Buster 
Clarke, in complete silence. Sod was really 
interested not in the least, in this new 
deputy with his ideas. He had lone-wolfed 
it too long to think of getting help from 
anyone else. He had plenty on his mind, 
too, and appreciated the deputy’s taci- 
turnity. 


HEY rode up to the house just as 

George Orton came at a weary walk 
from the corral, slapping his dusty chaps 
with a heavy rawhide quirt. He looked 
down in the mouth, but when he saw Sod 
and the bay Sod had ridden that day, he 
grinned faintly. 

“You know a good horse when you see 
one! That—and his half-brother, my own 
horse, are the two best on the place!” 

“Neither one could climb into the same 
class with my Oro,” Sod said absently, 
“except on one point—they got fo’ laigs, 
too!” 

“Where’s Uncle Geron?’ Anita asked, 
from the porch behind them. 

“Hasn’t he come back, yet?” George 
frowned, then shrugged. ‘We didn’t find 
a track, together. So I turned up to comb 
the heads of the forks. He went down- 
stream toward the hills. I thought he would 
get back before I did. He would have been 
closer to the house. Well— Maybe he’s 
found something! We'll hope so.” 

But he had not come back when they 
sat down to table. Anita was as liberal 
of her smiles, this evening, toward Sod 
as toward George Orton. George was not 
pleased at this. He tried to talk to her 
of things: Sod knew nothing about—and 
so automatically eliminate Sod from the 
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conversation. But she kept recurring to 
the tale of their adventures that morning. 

George had listened to the first account 

with narrowing, intent stare. Now, he 

seemed oddly uninterested. _He got up and 

said that he was going to ride south and 

see what had become of Mariah Burr and 

the recovered horse-band. 

He was hardly off of the home-lot when 
*Tonito appeared like a a shadow in the 
doorway and looked oddly at Sod. Sod 
got up and grunted something to the girl 
and Buster Clark. *Tonito caught his arm 
tensely, when they were outside on the 
porch. 

“The old man, your cousin—his horse 
has come to the corral. There is blood on 
the saddle!” 

Sod sprang down from the porch and 
ran to the corral bars, where a big gray 
stood with head sagging and spit reins 
trailing underfoot. It was not yet dusk 
and he could see the stain on the swell fork 
of the saddle. Looked as if Geeronimus, 
wounded, had fallen forward and slid out 
of the kak. 

Sod went quickly back to the house. He 
called Buster Clarke and Anita, who had 
gotten up from the table, came also. Sod 
decided that nothing was to be gained by 
concealing the facts from her. He said 
briefly that Geeronimus’ horse had come 
home and that he and the deputy would 
go look for the old man. 

“You don’t think that he—” she stopped, 
her face white. 

“Chances are, he tumbled an’ the hawse 
ran off. Don’t worry, now. We'll go find 
him.” 

Her very real concern for Geeronimus 

softened Sod toward her. And he could 
understand that it had been a very full 
and nerve-racking day for a girl like this. 
Without thinking, he put out a brown hand 
and awkwardly touched her arm. And she 
smiled wanly at him—but—trustfully, it 
came to Sod with something like amaze- 
ment. It shocked him. He jerked his 
hand away and turned. 
’ ‘They back-tracked the riderless horse 
at the lope, with ’Tonito going importantly 
in the van. The boy was like an Indian, 
as a trailer. Riding fast, they came in 
the first dusk to the swift creek called 
Mystery, that ran between banks ten to 
thirty feet high, pouring toward that un- 


; camel reservoir : trom which it never 
emerged. ’Tonito could no longer follow 
the trail. 

“We'll split up,” Sod decided. “ ’Tonito, 
yuh better wander upstream a piece. If 
yuh find anything, shoot off yo’ pistol a 
couple times, then once again, with a little 
space in between. We'll do the same, 
Clarke an’ me.” 


H E and Buster Clarke rode fifty yards 
apart, Clarke on the very edge of 
the bank, Sod studying the darkening 
ground for sign that Geeronimus had got 
to the creek. Sod saw the deputy swing 
out of the saddle and bend, at the edge of 
the bank. Saw him moving his head from 
side to side, as if to get a better view of 
something. He started toward Clarke— 
and at that instant the lip of the bank 
crumpled under the silent, yellow-haired 
one and he disappeared. 

Sod was now riding Oro. He sent the 
big sorrel surging forward like a stone 
from a sling and turned him along the 
bank so close to the edge that bits of dirt 
and small stones were kicked into the 
water. He bent from the saddle and saw 
Clarke lift an arm in a desperate, hopeless 
sort of gesture. Then he went under in 
the foam-flecked water. 

There was a sixty-foot rawhide rope 
in Sod’s rope-strap. He rammed the steel 
to Oro and at the same time whipped out 
the coil. There was no hope of dropping 
a loop to the struggling, apparently drown- 
ing, figure, twenty feet below. Nothing 
to catch! And Clarke was bobbing down- 
stream with the swift current that boiled 
in between jagged rocks. 

Sod raced along the bank, careless of 
loose or rotten places that might cave un- 
der Oro’s flying hoofs and hurl horse and 
rider into that sinister stream that would 
carry them underground, to a rat’s death. 
He saw Clarke bump into a rock and try 
weakly to grip it. He swung a loop a 
shade wider and cast for Clarke. But the 
deputy’s fingers slipped off and the loop 
struck the rock. Sod spurred desperately 
on, recoiling his riata. 

When he came abreast again, he took 
the loop in his left hand and stood upright 
in the stirrups, turning. Oro slid to a 
stop and Sod hurled himself out of the 
saddle, over the bank’s edge, into the water 
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ahead oy a few yards, of Buster Clarke. 

He was terribly weighted, with cartridge _ 
belts, pistols and boots. He was a strong, 
rather than a skilful, swimmer. He had the — 
loop over his arm, now, at the shoulder. 
He took three great strokes, hurled him- 
self backward and felt his legs graze 
Clarke. He scissored the deputy between 
his legs and began to haul in on the riata, 
held by the moveless Oro above them. 

It was an arm-wrenching struggle. The 
current bumped them into the boulders that 
strewed the creek-bed. But Sod set that 
grim mouth of his and the big muscles 
of his back knotted and strained as foot 
by heart-breaking foot, he hauled them to 
the water’s edge. He put an arm down 
to Clarke. His hands were so stiff that 
he could not trust the fingers to grip. He 
got the arm under Clarke’s arms and stiff- 
ened it. Then he lay, half-in and half-out 
of the water, holding the limp deputy, rest- 
ing. 

It was another fierce struggle to get up 
the shelving bank with Clarke, but when 
he fell to his knees beside the quiet figure, 
he could not rest. He pumped away at 
the deputy’s arms, to start breathing again. 
This was not a long process. Clarke opened 
his eyes and wheezed. Sod.worked until 
Clarke could speak. 

“St. Pete’ll—be right mad—at y’!” 
Clarke whispered with a grim humor. 
“He'd just—dusted off—the doormat!” 


sop built a small fire and they squatted 
by it. While they dried themselves 
and rested, the moon rose above the rugged 
Pitcher Hills. Sod put aside thought of 
the misshap to Clarke. 

He was tough as whipcord; he had not 
slept under a roof ten times in two years 
or more. He got up at last, a little stiff 
and with chafed palms and aching shoul- 
ders, but ready to go on. 

“Yuh stick by the fire a spell longer, 
Buster,” he told Clarke. “I'll ride a while 
longer an’ see if I can find anything 0’ 
Geeronimus. Feel better, now?” 

“Yeh. Y’ know—you’re a funny kind 
o’ damned fool. Riskin’ y’r life for me 
like y’ did. Nothin’ but luck kept y’ from 
drownin’ with me, I’m certainly obliged 
to y’—you'll find that out—but, allasame, 
y’ was actin’ the nitwit!”’ 

“Maybe I can find somethin’,” Sod said 


as if he hadn’t heard. Yuh stick around 
till I get back.” 

~ He rode downstream, keeping back from 
the edge, staring at the ground. Funny 
hairpin, that new deputy. Plenty nerve, 
too. Not a squawk out of him while in 
the water—and he couldn’t swim a stroke. 
Sod found himself liking the silent yellow- 
head a great deal..Perhaps Buster’s “idees” 

weren’t so odd as Tennessee Ott had 
seemed to think. Fellow of the caliber 
Buster seemed to be would be likely to 
have pretty level ideas, 


HEN, nearly two miles from where 

Buster Clarke sat by the fire, Sod 
found Geeronimus’ battered black hat. It 
was no more than a yard from the edge 
of the bank. Sod swung down and studied 
the spot. There was a bite out of the 
bank, where something had gone over. 
There, close to the hat, was one faint 
hoofprint. 

He squatted, looking around him grimly. 

He saw a bunch of mesquite, a large 
clump of the thorny scrub which would 
conceal a horseman easily from view of 
anyone here, forty yards away from the 
bank. It was easy to build a picture. . . . 

Geeronimus, sitting the gray here on the 
edge of the creek, looking around, had 
been shot from that mesquite, say. He 
had either been killed outright, or knocked 
out of the saddle. He had gone over the 
edge, into the water. Having just experi- 
enced the grip of that surging stream, Sod 
‘felt that a wounded man who fell into it 
was now as dead as if the bullet which 
struck him had gone straight through his 
head. 

Of course, if study of the ground by 
the mesquite showed no tracks, he would 
have to alter his theory, somewhat. But 
he felt sure that his idea was just about 
right. For, suppose that Geeronimus had 
_ not slipped from the saddle and over the 
bank into the stream that would forever 
cover his going. . . . The man who had 
shot him would merely ride nearer and 
~ make sure that the old man was finished. 
Then—over the edge with him! 

He was getting up, to go look at the 
mesquite, when it seemed to him that he 
heard a faint sound from that direction. 

He squatted moveless, staring fiercely, 
with hand on a pistol-butt. And from the 


thorny shelter of the rieaeaits clump came . 


a very blast of fire. 

Something tore across Sod’s head, in a 
fierce, hot blow that seemed to burn the 
very top of his head off. That was the 
flashing impression he had. After that— 
he felt nothing. 


x 


E had an odd idea that he had been 

strapped to a wild mustang and was 
being shaken as the broomtail bucked. But 
—it wasn’t a bronco’s back, either, It 
was—lions roaring—no— 

He tried to get up when his face was 
suddenly filled with water. The effort only 
soused him the more. And he discovered 
that he was lying with his head in a bunch 
of dry and prickly tumbleweed, through 
which water seeped. He could see noth- 
ing, for it was pitch dark all around. But 
he heard that sullen, roaring sound which 
had been in his half-consciousness the 
voices of lions. He put his hand out and 
felt water flowing past him. The moon 
came out from under a tumbled mass of 
cloud and he stared. 

He was lying at the water’s edge, in 
Mystery Creek, in a small eddy, where 
the current set in toward the rocky bank 
in a sort of natural basin of boulders. 
Fifty yards downstream was a tall cliff 
and it was from there that the roaring 
came. Above this cliff, silvered by the 
moonlight, rose the rugged heights of. the 
Pitcher Hills. 

One of his spur-shanks was wedged so 
tightly in a crack of the rocks that, when 
he sat up cautiously, he had to unbuckle 
the leather to free his foot. Then the cur- 
rent nipped at him, so that he snatched 
a nib of rock to keep from being swept 
away from the bank and out into the swirl- 
ing stream again. He crawled painfully 
on his belly until he was well above the 
water and there was footing where he could 
stand up. Blood was running into his 
eyes. He touched his aching head gingerly. 

There was a furrow from forehead to 
crown, a good inch wide, still seeping blood. 
He knew that he must have lost a good 
deal, for he. was as “weak as a barber’s 
cat,” he said to himself. He bandaged his 
head with bandanna neckerchief and felt 
for his guns. They were there, for the 


: ie once had been down over the big 
hammers. The belts were sodden, but 
filled. 

He sat down for a while. The moon 
shone fitfully: he was alternately in pitch 
darkness and light by which one could have 
read coarse print. After a while, consumed 
by curiosity about that roaring, he moved 
that way. He came to the very foot of 
the tall cliff-wall which ended the bed of 
Mystery Creek. 

In the base was a black hole and the 
moonlit water slid into it like—‘“like a big 
snake a-slitherin’ into its hole,’ Sod said 
with a movement of big shoulders that was 
almost a shiver. “Come might’ near takin’ 
me down-cellar-with it... .” 


E moved away, pondering ways and 

means. He was a long distance 
downstream from where he had been 
knocked off the bank. He had no idea 
of the hour; or whether Buster Clarke 
and ’Tonito were still on the opposite bank. 
Or—more important—where the bush- 
~whacker who had shot him might be. 
, The clatter of their hoofs muffled by 
the distant roar of the stream plunging 
underground, a half-dozen horses poured 


around from somewhere behind the cliff, ° 


More followed, while Sod dived for the 
shelter of a boulder. Twenty, thirty head 
Were they just drifting of their own ac- 
cord from one part of this range—whose 
range it was, he did not know—or were 
they— 

The moon went under and not twenty 
feet away someone cursed the vanishing 
of the light. Like shadows against the 
barely lighter background, Sod saw two 
riders, picking their way at a walk. On 
impulse, he went after them. His soaked 
boots hurt his feet, but the men had to 
go slowly—so slowly that he could keep 
close behind them. He heard a muttering 
and the farther away from the roaring 
water they got, the louder the voice 
sounded. 

“Tobe Swank an’ Jink Madders. He 
downed Bud Karl an’ that tinhorn Ree 
in town today, Cross-J Allen told me when 
he come by. An’ Jal Titus is goin’ to 
pass in his checks. Right smart tally he 
had! Al Utlije an’ Canuck D’Orsay over 
on the B-Bar-B. Five. I tell you, P’m 
dam’ relieved you plugged him. I never 


wanted none 0” his game! ‘He's a gun- 
shark from the forks o’ the creek. He—_ 
What’s the matter?” 

The other man grunted disgustedly and 
there was the creak of leathers as he swung 
down. Sod caught the two words “loose 
shoe.” He crept closer. Should he try to 
gather in these two—undoubted members 
of the horse-thieves, both; and one the 
gentleman who had parted his hair so thor- 
oughly? 

“Funny,” that vaguely familiar, but un- 
placeable, voice went on. “Gittin’ him 
right where yuh got Geeronimus. With 
the ol’ boy down in Hell’s Cellar along 
o this gunman steenth cousin o’ his’n, 
reckon we won't have to drive no more 
to Lost Cabin, hey? What Mystery puts 
a loop over, she shore as hell takes her 
dallies on an’ never turns loose! But I 
have got wrinkles yet I gethered, after 
Hack an’ Curly seen us. Jist plumb dumb 
luck, Jal Titus an’ Karl a-catchin’ ’em in 
town, in time to shut ’em. You reckon 
Falfurrias really knowed anything? He 
was actin’ kind o’ funny. . Never 
hurt my feelin’s none when you downed 
him. He was a salty, mighty cute, li'l’ 
devil!” 


The other man apparently gave up tin- — 


kering with the loose shoe and swung up. 

Sod was within ten feet, now, crouched 
behind an ocatilla clump. He had a Colt 
in his hand, but shooting in that light—he 
had no idea that these cold-blooded killers 
would surrender without fight—was too 
chancy. 

“Nothin’ to bother us, now!” the talk- 
ative one grunted—and laughed. “Ten- 
nessee can buy him a gold-headed cane 
an’ spend his declinin’ years a-waitin’ to 
heel that slick fella ‘Clubfoot.’ ” 

They both laughed as they rode on. Sod 
was distanced, but he could hear the clink 
of that loose shoe as he limped after them. 
But it grew fainter and at last he could 
not hear a sound. And he came to what 
seemed to be a blank wall. He sat down 
and nursed his chafed feet. There was 
nothing much he could do, he thought, 
except to wait for daylight. 


HEN he heard the clink of shod 


hoofs, back on the trail. He got to 


one side and lay flat on the ground. Two 


men came at a trot—as if they and their 


horses knew the place. Abreast of Sod, 

they drew in to a walk and turned their 
mounts to the right. Sod forgot his feet 
and followed around a fold of the rocky 
wall and in and out by a fairly wide, boul- 
der-walled trail, And in ten minutes he 
sensed that he was looking across a large 
open space. A fire was twinkling fifty 
yards or so away, The riders were loping 
across this place. 

He moved away—toward the sound of 
horses on the opposite side of this little 
valley. Quietly as he went, he got almost 
to them before a voice challenged him 
lazily. There was nothing for it, then, but 
to go on, mumbling indistinctly. He could 
not see the herd-guard at all; so he went 
very cautiously, looking sharply for a mov- 
ing shape on the ground. But the man 
stood up at his very side and a match 
flared. 

“Agghhh!” he said explosively—and he 
had a pistol in his hand, just as Sod had. 

They fired together. Sod whirled and 
leaped away without heed to see the ef- 
fect of his shot. He ran past the dark 
mass of the horses and dropped to the 
ground as the men came running from 
the fire, yelling to “Jink Madders.” He 
wriggled away rapidly toward the ruined 
cabin and the fire. And behind him, the 
men were scratching matches to look at 
the dead Madders. And they were yelling, 
fiercely— 

“Mariah Burr! Where’s Mariah? Cut 
him off from the gap! He downed Mad- 
ders like he threatened. . . .” 

“You're a pack o’ liars!” 

From the darkness, over beyond the one 
wall of the cabin, the voice sounded. And 
Sod understood the familiarity he had 
noted, in the tones of the talkative rider. 
He had heard Burr talk but a time or two. 
Now, he placed the voice perfectly. So 
Burr was playing in with the thieves, No 
wonder they could raid Geeronimus so 
easily and safely! 

Burr came out—and whatever his vices 
were cowardice was not one of them. He 
had a Colt in each hand when he passed 
with the fire showing his silhouette. He 
went toward the others, yelling that they 
were a pack of liars. He had not been 
near Madders. Sod waited. They came 
back, carrying the body of Madders. They 
were arguing fiercely, Burr’s voice the loud- 
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est. Sod caught enatclies only in the ar-— 
gument’s uproar. But when they laid 
Madders down by the wall, there fell a 
silence, And one man said grimly: 

“Tt’s nothin’ to me, Mariah, if you want 
to kill you one o’ the Madderses ever’ 
mawnin’ before breakfast. But if I was 
in yo’ boots, an’ was to fall asleep, I would 
shorely be dreamin’ about Barker Ballew 
an’ Slope Minnitt an’ Stumpy Smeet! An’ 
that’d be just plenty to make we wake up 
with a cold sweat!” 

“To hell with ’em!” Mariah Burr 
snarled. “I never killed him. Not but 
what I was plumb willin’ if he’d kept on 
tanglin’ ropes with me. But I never done 
it an’ I’ll tell you somethin’ else—I’m tired 
o’ hearin’ it said I did. The next dam’ 
liar that says so is goin’ to wake up in the 
dead-center 0’ plenty trouble. . . .” 

“Who you callin’ a liar?” demanded the 
one who had prophesied so grimly about 
the B-Bar-B men. “If you're talkin’ at 
2 eer 

“A’ right! I’m not barrin’ you out a 
minute, Tobe Swank! An’ you needn’t 
be rufflin’ up yw comb none, Rupe Boun- 
Li eee See 

The shots that followed were so rapid 
and so close together that in Sod’s ears it 
was like one great, ragged explosion. He 
moved swiftly nearer, forgetting caution 
in his anxiety to see what had happened 
—or, rather—to whom it had happened! 
For in a hard case, hair-triggered bunch 
like this, internal war was no more than 
natural. 

There were two men on the ground— 
one lying in a flat, sprawling heap, the 
other on hands and knees. Mariah Burr 
was standing with smoking pistols waver- 
ing in a small arc. He seemed unhurt, 
but while Sod peered from around the end 
of the wall, his knees buckled a little and 
he swayed. 

“You had it—comin’!” he said in a sav- 
age tone. 

The man on all-fours collapsed at that 
instant. Burr caught himself and stiffened, 
seeming to watch this man. Then he 
coughed and the pistols dropped from his 
hands. He swayed forward and lay mo- 
tionless, face down in the grass. 

Sod, watching fascinatedly, heard no 
sound. But from the tail of his eye he 
caught a blur of movement on the edge 


of the waning circle of fire-light. He 
looked automatically and stiffened. George 
Orton, handsome face very grim, stood 
with feet a little apart, one of his silver- 
mounted, pearl-handled Colts in each hand, 
glaring at the huddle of fallen men. 

How he had got there was beyond Sod. 
But before he had time to consider this, 
a man came from around the other end of 
the wall—where, evidently, he had sheltered 
himself with the first threat of shooting. 
George looked briefly sideways at. him. 
The man came over and looked down at 
them, also. Then he shook his head. 

“Mariah got Rupe an’ Tobe, both, Lily,” 
he said. “I never thought he was that 
previous with his hardware.” 

“T’ve got to go!” George said abruptly. 
“Take care of ’em, Luling. I'll see if I 
can get hold of some of the Ballew crowd, 
to send here and straighten things. But I 
have got to get back and hit for town and 
see Tennessee Ott.” 


E whirled and was gone into the 

“shadows from which he had come, 
before the amazed Sod had collected his 
thoughts. Almost, Sod stood up, then, 
' thoughts. 

“Lower’n a snake’s belly in a wagon- 
track!” Sod snarled in reddest of blind 
rage. “Playin’ up to old Geeronimus an’ 
stealin’ off him an’ waitin’ for a chance 
to shoot him in the back an’ grab his 
place! I—I—” 

Then he got a grip on himself. There 
was work to do and standing here cursing 
the traitor got none of it done. Who was 
here, besides the man Luling? 

“Stick ’em up!’ Sod snarled, coming up 
and shoving his pistol muzzle out. “Stick 
em’ up or I'll fill yuh full o’ holes!” 

Luling’s hands shot upward and Sod 
stepped out. Then there was a thunder of 
hoofs from the “Gap” by which he had 
entered the little valley. Instinctively, he 
looked that way. Luling took advantage 
of the glance to dart behind the wall. Sod’s 
bullet hummed past him, but the survivor 
of the gang got to shelter and yelled frantic 
warning to those who came—‘“stranger in 
the Valley! Kill him!” 

The riders coming spread out fanwise. 
Sod hurled himself as far out of the dim- 
ming light as he could, along the base of 
the stone wall. Then he heard a roar 


-had been the most thorough of traitors 


which — he conld not have mistaken, he 


thought, if he had heard it in the Sahara 
Desert. It was Geeronimus’ voice, yelling 
to the men with him! 


XI 


E yelled at Geeronimus. He gave his 
name swiftly—and the information 
that one man was still behind the old wall. 
And chanced a shot from Geeronimus’ 
party by jumping up and darting around 
the wall in search of Luling. He was met 
by a blast of fire from the last outlaw, but 
he had not been so incautious as to. show 
more than head and shoulder and gun-arm 
around the wall. Luling was firing fran- 
tically. 

“Come out 0’ that!” Sod yelled at him. 
“We got men enough to eat yuh alive! 
Game’s up, Luling! Come out pettin’ yo’ 
ears!” 

Luling yelled that he surrendered. Sod 
marched him back to the fire. 

Geeronimus sat there in the light of the 
flickering blaze that leapt up over fresh 
wood. Sod’s swift glance showed him that 
the old man was very haggard of leathery 
face; that his right arm was strapped to 
his side under his shirt; that his neck was 
rudely bandaged—and that he was riding 
the horse ’Tonito had saddled in the home- 
corral. He looked steadily at Sod. 

“Dock Luling,” he said in a flat, dull 
voice. “Never figgered you for a horse- 


-thief, Dock. You was honest enough when 


you was workin’ for me. Or, so far’s I 
know. But there’s so dam’ much I never 
knowed— So dam’ much!” 

“How-come you got here, Sod?” Gee- 
ronimus asked suddenly. 

Sod told him briefly, adding that he had 
been shot by—by the horse-thieves’ leader, 
on the very spot where Geeronimus had 
been shot and knocked into the water. He 
asked how badly Geeronimus had been hurt. 

“Bullet in the shoulder-muscles; burn 
on the neck. Happens I can swim like a 
fish. An’I swum! You got any idee about 
this business? Outside o’ knowin’ Mariah 
Burr was treacherous?” 


OD hesitated. It hurt like the very 
toothache to tell this old boy—so proud 
of the Hibberd name—that one of his own 


suddenly. He ran in and caught Geeroni- 
- mus’ leg, casting a fearful glance back at 
the three grim-faced riders who were mut- 
tering about hangings. “He got to gamblin’ 


_ with Ballew an’ Bud Karl an’ Slope Min- 


nitt an’ Ree Williams. They got him in 
debt heavy an’ he figgered to clean up by 
stealin’ yo’ hawses. The rest o’ us come 
in to help. 

“Jack Ricks never suspicioned. We 
lifted some o’ the Lenin’ R’s stuff, too. 
Held it here an’ in that old corral on the 
B-Bar-B. Hack Sanford an’ Denton Curly 
seen us drivin’ off some Rafter-GH stuff 
an’ we swapped lead with em. We knowed 
you was in town an’ they’d head that way 
to carry the news. So Bud Karl an’ Jal 
Titus hightailed an’ got there ahead of 
’em. Jal downed Hack an’ Ree and Karl 
blowed Curly in two. Jeff King was to 
git you, in case they’d told you. But this 
feller drifted up— 

“Lily—George Orton—was scared Fal- 
furrias knowed somethin’, too. So he got 
him when his back was turned an’ made 
up the tale about runnin’ into the gang. 
That clubfoot was just Lily’s idee. One 
o’ us would make her each time. Lily told 
Mariah tonight that he’d downed you, Mr. 
Hibberd—an’ this feller here. Mariah told 
us about it.” 

Geeronimus had listened with the face 
of one who sits by a death-bed. Sod had 
to pity him. The old man thought so much 
of the Hibberds! At last Geeronimus 
lifted his head. 

“T would’ve trusted him with just about 
anything.” 

Then abruptly, he stiffened. 

“We're ridin’ for the B-Bar-B! By— 
Jupiter! I fit ’em all when I took up the 
Rafter first. I may be gittin’ a mite 
grizzly, but I’ll show ’em I can still scrap 
a few. Le’s go!” 


HAT was a ride! They came in the 
dark before the dawn to within three 
hundred yards of the silent house on the 
B-Bar-B and pulled in heaving, sweating 
horses—which had been fresh horses, taken 
from the stolen herd, at the valley of the 
Lost Cabin. 
“Split up!” Geeronimus snapped. “Sod, 
you go to one end o’ the house, an’ Cross-J, 
you go to the other. Gid, you an’ Chick 


“Tt was: George!” the man : Luling cried 


slip and ‘to the back, I'll wait here, | 
while Luling goes on toward the door, 
An’ Dock! There'll be three 0’ us watchin’ 
you powerful hawklike. . . . You just 
call him outside.” 

“T'll try,” Luling said shakily. “But you 
watch him, too!” 

He yelled for Ballew and swiftly there 
came answer. But Ballew would not come 
out. He called for Luling to come in. 
Luling proved himself a strategist, then— 

“Can't!” he called back. “I’m holdin’ 
a dam’—” 

Sod and Cross-J Allen had slipped up 
to the ends of the house. They were moy- 
ing soundlessly toward the door, sliding 
along the log-walls. And Allen stumbled. 
At the same instant, from inside came a 
fierce yell of warning: 

“Men all around, Bark’! 
the back! It’s a trap!” 

Ballew’s pistol roared in the doorman, 
Luling yelled shrilly as the flare of the 
shot showed in the black rectangle. Sod 
hurled himself forward, fearing only one 
thing—that Ballew would jump back and 
slam the thick door and necessitate a siege. 
Ballew heard him coming and stopped long 
enough to alter aim and slam lead at Sod. 
But the outline of the doorway made a 
kind of target for Sod, who had only to 
estimate where a man would stand within 
it. Ballew had no such advantage. 

Sod fired twice as he came. Then his 
muzzle was jammed into Ballew, who was 
already falling. Sod yelled at the others 
to come on. He dropped to hands and 
knees, expecting a shot. Ballew groaned 
once, almost under Sod, who groped for 
his pistol- hand and twitched away the 
weapon. 


Comin’ up to 


HERE was a sound of movement over 
in the room’s corner somewhere. Sod 
yelled a demand that Minnitt and Stumpy 
surrender. Their reply was a hail of shots 
that battered the walls over him. He fired 
at the flashes. Cross-J Allen joined him 
—also crouching low as he came in the 
doorway. Allen opened up in the direction 
from which the firing had.come. With a 
jingle of smashed glass, Gid and Chick 
signaled their arrival and entry. There 
were no further shots from the room’s — 
corner. 
Sod ventured scratching a match swiftly 


and Gale it from ee It brought no 
fire, so he struck another and held it up. 
There was a candle in a tin stick by his 
head, on the wall. He lit it. Slope Min- 
nitt the tall foreman, with the short 
Stumpy Smett, lay on the floor, riddled. 
Barker Ballew was dead, too. 

“Kind o’ winds up that ball o’ twine,” 
Geeronimus said grimly, when he came 
herding Luling inside. 

But Sod was thinking of George Orton. 
George had ridden back to the Rafter-GH 
from Lost Cabin. He had no reason to 
believe that George would harm Anita— 
alone on the ranch. But— What he now 
knew of the utter cold-bloodedness of the 
man was not reassuring. 

“T’ll be at the house when yuh hit there,” 
he told Geeronimus curtly, and went out- 
side to where his horse was standing. 

He rode fast to the north. Dawn had 
come, but he was in no mood to appre- 
ciate a rose-flushed sky over the: rugged 
Pitchers. He came up to the corral and 
swung down, stood there for a moment 
and stared at the quiet bulk of the house. 
Then, walking instinctively with short, 
light, wolf-steps, hands swinging stiffly 
—almost like claws—back and forth in 
short arcs, over the walnut butts of the 
deadly Colts, he went toward the rear of 
the house. He slid inside, seeing nobody 
as he passed the kitchen, going through the 
wide hallway that bisected the house. But 
he heard a murmur of voices as he ap- 
proached the room which had been Gee- 
ronimus’ office from time immemorial. 

“It’s his will, dear,’ George Orton was 
saying softly to Anita. “He wanted us 
to have the place—you and me together. 

. I’m too—too shaken by his going 
to say any more than that. But—from 
the look of that bank, he must have gone 
out fighting. He would have wanted that, 
had he been given choice. He has often 
said that he dreaded dying in bed. ~“He—” 

There was a soft footfall in the hall 
behind Sod, who listened at the door with- 
out being able to see either George or 
_ Anita. Sod turned and faced the little 
Chinese cook. He put a finger on his lips 
and the Chinaman, after a long blank stare, 
nodded. 

“Call the lady out—just the lady—I 
want to see him!” he whispered to the 
Chinaman, when he had tiptoed to him. 


HE Chinartan went one to his kite 
door and called to Anita. She cam 

out and went into the kitchen. Sod slip 

out of the dining-room and stole back to- 

the office-door. He could hear George rus- 

tling papers. He stood in the doorway 

and watched for an instant. Then— : 

“Cousin Geron’ll be here in a few min- 
utes, George” he said. 

In all his life, Sod had never known a 
man with such control of himself, George 
Orton turned and looked at him without 
the slightest trace of worry, of surprise. — 

“You found him, then,” he said. “Thanks 
be! I found where I thought he had tum- 
bled over the bank. I just told Anita that 
I was going to ride into Waleysville and 
see Ott.” 


“T heard yuh tell Luling that,” Sod 


nodded. “Yuh see, Lily, I was behind the 
wall, when Burr an’ Bountree an’ Swank 
shot each other. “I was me that killed 
Madders. Luling’s talked. . . .” 

George Orton regarded him steadily, ex- 
pressionless of face. Then he half-turned 
to the old desk, Sod watching him, He 
moved the papers—then like a striking 
snake his hand was up with a bulldogged 
pistol snatched from the drawer. A scream 
came from behind Sod. But he was too 
busy to consider it. His right hand streaked 
across, whipped out a pistol and flipped 
it back. It roared thunderingly in the room 
with George Orton’s. George dropped his; 
for his forearm had been snagged from 
wrist to elbow. 

“T don’t want to kill yuh,” Sod told him 
slowly. “Not even now that I know yuh 
shot Falfurrias in the back an’ tried to 
murder Geeronimus an’ me. Go out. Climb 
onto yo’ hawse an’ disappear in a mile-_ 
high cloud o’ dust. The others won’t be 
so easy on yuh. Geeronimus knows the 
whole tale.” 

George, impassive as always, walked by 
Sod and out. Sod followed to the side 
door and saw him get on his horse and ride 
off toward Mystery Creek. He went back 
inside. 
ing of the office-door and stared at him. 


“You said—Uncle Geron is—isn’t dead?” z 
“He—George said—I 


she whispered. 
heard what you told him. It—it’s incred- 
ible, that he should have been that sort. — 
Yet—now that I know it—I can see how 

other things he did blended perfectly, I—- 


Anita, ghost-pale, clung to the fac- e = 


WV you have breakfast, OW? You must 
have been up all night.” 

re it clean up, first. 
along soon.” 

He came back to table marked by the 
night only in drawn face and the white 
bandage on his head. He had finished his 
meal—talking only to answer in monosyl- 
lables what the girl said—-when Geeronimus 
came in. The old man was very grim of 
face, now that it was over. But he soft- 
ened, with Anita’s arms around his neck. 
Over her shoulder, he grinned at Sod. 

“Boy,” he said at last, when Anita had 
put him in his chair, “maybe I have got 
as much as I could rightly expect, out 0’ 
this reunion idee o’ mine. I have got the 
sweetest girl in the world for housekeeper 
an—a real Hibberd for pardner. You— 
you ain’t aimin’ to run off an’ leave us?” 


Geeronimus’ll be 


NITA’S head jerked around. She 
stared at Sod, as if that thought had 
not occurred to her, Tensely, she watched 
him and waited. Sod stared down at his 
coffee cup. Slowly, his hand went up to 
shirtpocket. He got out Durham and pa- 
pers. As he made his cigaret, he was 
fighting the grimest battle of his life. 
“T can’t do it!” he told himself. “A 
month—a year—two years—then some- 
body’d come along that knew me. I’d have 
to kill or go back. An’ if—if she hap- 
pened to care, it’d kill her. 

“Nah, I reckon I don’t care about stick- 
in’,” he said aloud, in the indifferent drawl 
Anita had come to know so well. “I was 
just stickin’ to kill the dry gulcher that 
murdered Falfurrias. Ill be cuttin’ stick, 
some time today, I reckon.” 

For a moment, bewilderment to the verge 
of utter unbelief was on the girl’s smooth, 
ivory-clear face. Then a wave of blood 
swept her cheeks, dyed her slender neck. 
Abruptly, she whirled and left the dining- 
room. Sod grinned a little—mirthlessly. 
Geeronimus, staring after the girl, turned 
to glare at Sod. 

“Hi-yah!” a cheerful voice called from 
the front of the house. “Anybody home?” 

Buster Clarke came in and stood aue 
ning at them. 

“That cousin o’ yours, Mr. Hibberd, ” he 
said to Geeronimus, “I hate to tell y’, but 
—I found a silver ‘heart off his chaps, in 


the mesquite out o’ which he shot at y- 
an’ shot at Sod. I met him a while a 

an’ was going to arrest him. But he tried 
to kill me an’—I reckon he won’t ever show — 


up agin. ... 


‘OD and Geeronimus stared at each 
other. Both shrugged. After all—it 


_was perhaps the best ending. Buster turned 


and called to somebody. Sod looked up 
and automatically his face twisted into a 
savage mask; his hands dropped to pistol- 
butts; for a dark, pock-marked little Mex- __ 
ican stood in the door. : 

“Wait a minute, Sod!” Buster grinned. 

“How-come yuh’re travelin’ witha skunk __ 
like Guido Aldana?” Sod snarled. “Stand 
aside! My boy ’Tonito lied to me about 
Aldana bein’ dead! But next time he tells 
the tale it won’t be a lie!” 

“Hell about travelin’ with y’, Sod,” Bus- 
ter said thoughtfully, “is that it twists a 
man’s idees so! I was figgerin’ y’ a cold- — 
blooded murderer. An’ y’ never would act 
up to the part! Y’ dived into Mystery 
an’ saved my life. I begun to ponder, then, 
about things I knowed on Tahl. I had 
Aldana along, to identify y’ if I run onto 
y.. So I went an’ got him an’—when I 
argued with him a spell an’ told him Tahl 
was dead, he come clean. He told me, 
then, how Tahl got him to lie about Jami- 
son havin’ no gun on. Tahl made him clean 
Jamison’s gun, even. He'll tell it in public.” 

Aldana cowered as Sod sprang toward 
the door. But Sod was not thinking of 
this ex-principal witness against him. He 
looked along the hall. The door of the 
office was open. . . 

Inside, Anita Sood at him with small 
chin up. 

“IT come—I come to tell yuh I was dyin’, 
Sod stammered. 

Abruptly she smiled at him—and he 
knew that she had overheard—must have 
overheard—what Buster Clarke had said. 
He came slowly over to her and she held 
out both her hands. 

“T feel like I’d known yuh years, not 
days,” he said, with her small hands in his. 

“But—if I know yuh hundreds o’ years, 
it won't be long enough. I—will make | 
that clearer, later on. . . 

“That’s a promise,” she said ol 
smiled up at him. 
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Magazines to keep in mind... 


NORTHeWEST 
ROMANCES 


stars a Roger Daniels’ 
novelet: SPOILERS 
OF PARADISE VAL- 
LEY—Through the 
blizzard’s endless 
wrath stumbled 
grim-jawed Peters 
of the Mounted, 
seeking a green 
2 Eden amid that 
white wilderness, where a Golden Goddess ruled 
a lost race of savage blue-eyed warriors. Also: 

1 Northland novel, 2 big novelsts, and 4 snow- 
country short stories, 


NORTHeWEST ROMANCES 


On sale at all newsstands 


DETECTIVE 
BOOK 


in the current 
issue, features a 
thrilling, book- 
length detective 
novel, condensed 
for quick read- 
ing: THE WHIS- 
TLING HANG- 
MAN by Bayn- 
ard H. Kendrick 
—Onesoftsum- 
mer night Dry- 
den Winslow 
was hanged! Hanged from the penthouse parapet 
of New York’s swankiest hostelry, an eerie whistle 
the only clue. But that slim thread led blind 
Captain Maclain to the murder web of the mid- 
night hangman. Also: 2 detective novelets, 1 true 
murder case, 4 fast crime-mystery short stories, 


DETECTIVE BOOK MAGAZINE 


On sale at all newsstands 


TRAIL SCOUT by J. Allan Dunn 


A stirring novelet of Frémont’s march to California, by famed adventure writer J. Allan Dunn, 


leads the current FRONTIER’S fiction caravan. 


Also RED KNIVES by John Murray Reynolds, 


QUANTRILL’S GUN GHOSTS by Harry F, Olmsted and numerous other novelets and short 
stories. On the fact side FRONTIER offers ‘THE TRUE STORY OF CUSTER’S LAST STAND” 
by the sole survivor, a scout who, by a fluke, escaped the massacre of the Little Big Horn. 
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FRONTIER STORIES 


On sale at all newsstands 


In the current issue of 


WINGS 


THE CRIMSON COMET 
by George Bruce 


MADMAN’S SQUADRON 
by Robert Leitfred 


HANGAR OF HATE 
by Tom O’Neill 


On sale at all newsstands 
122 


In the current issue of 


LOVE ROMANCES 


RICH GIRL—POOR MAN 
by Francine Findley 


ORCHIDS FOR THE BRIDE 
by Peggy Gaddis 


REDHEADS MEAN TROUBLE 
by Claire Austin 


On sale at all newsstands 
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GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260 to etl ieteeinderkedateas 


Frank! : a it. B-242 
$2100 Year te cchestors N.Y. 
Q Sirs: Rush Phang “ay so Hal book with 
Men— Women S ;, ist of Government Jobs. (2) Tell mo 
Mail. Coupon how to qualify for one of these jobs. 
—SURB © Name. sceicvrccccccvevccsecsevecsssvcesecsece 
ene FP RAGE. 6 os cececccvscvccesccccvcecsocvuces 
BE AN EXPERT SHOT! “Ou GcrckED™ 
HL-PO R . REQUIRED 


AIR PISTOLS 

Model 26 Haenel: Absolutely accurate; 

perfect balance; easy loading; hard eae 

ing, Blued atest; single shot; rifled barr 

177 cal.; length 1034”; wt. 1% Ibs.; aan stocks. 

(List $9.00) Special $6.95. 

Model 28 Haenel: Larger, more pows por: length 

10 lato) 8 Ibs, i etuee steel; 177 & 22 cals. 
1 13.50) Specia . 

b na No. 5: long barrel; shoots ny a rifle; single ae fet & 22 

er wt. 84 oz.; length 13%” (Reg. $13.50) Special $10. 

Boys Air Pistols: Keenfire: single aot 200 BB’s tooo $3.00 

Haenel 100 Shot nent 600.) sty BB's" asroe Soe te $5); j Special $9.55: 
00 xtra Pellets 1 3; 22 Stee! *s 350; ic doz. 

Police Goods, alae SY Rifles, Telescopes, 
ete. Send 3c 8 

FN) "3s West 32nd Street, Now York City 


Bargain Catalog: 
Microscopes, Blank Pistols 
LEE SALES CO., (Dept. 


FOREST JOBS 


available at $125-$175 per month, 

steady. Cabin. Hunt, trap, 

patrol. Qualify at once. Get de- 

tails immediately. 

RAYSON SERVICE BUREAU, 
B-52, Denver, Colo. 


SONG POEMS “ANTE 


AT ONCE 


meri Home, Love, Patriotic, Sacred, Comic or any subject. 
on’t delay—send your poem today for immediate consideration. 


Savane BBOS8., 27 Woods Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


MAKE MONEY WITH 
GIFT BANK IDEA 


—— use Sayman’s le ge Wonder 
Soap. Known for 50 y Take orders 
for this nationally aed aan, and 150 other 
Sayman products—foods, extracts, spices, 
etc, Our new Gift Plan makes quick sales 
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urchasers. ance to own prof- 

<7 o, steady business. Get Big Money- SAMPLES 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR OUR TRAINED GRADUATES 
Railway and Bus Lines use our trained Passen- 
ger Traffic Inspectors. Earn good pay so por 

ort, 


‘end advance rapidly with experience. 


home-study course prepares you and upon comple- 
pti we place you at up to $1385 per month, plus 
xpenses, to start, or refund tuition. Interesting 
work splendid opportunities. Write for details. 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE, 
Div. 1311 Buffalo, N. Y. 


TRAIN FOR escent eee 
A GOOD PAY JOB IN 


ELECTRICITY 


ON REAL MOTORS, GENERATORS, ETC. 


“Learn by Doing” in 12 Weeks 
PLL FINANCE YOUR TRAINING 


Send coupon now and I'll tell you all about my quick, easy 
way to train for your start for a better job and a real future 
in the giant field of ELECTRICITY. I'll not only tell you 
about my training but I'll tell you how you can get this train- 
ing without laying out a lot of money. You can get training 
first—then start paying for it in easy eer payments 
starting 60 days after your regular training period is over. My 
training—plus my unusual offer—is your chance to get started 
towards a real job and a real future. Don’t dream about better 
pay and a good job—prepare now to get it. 


QUICK, EASY WAY 


Here in my big COYNE Chicago training shops you are trained on 
real electrical machinery and equipment—not by correspondence 
ov embarrassing reciting but by actual Practical work. First 
you are told how to do a thing—Then you are shown how to do it— 
Then you do the work yourself under the guidance of expert in- 
structors. By my method of instruction you don’t need previous 
experience or a lot of education. 


PART TIME WORK WHILE TRAINING 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AFTER GRADUATION 


If you are short of money and need part-time work to help pay- 
for your room and board while training, our Employment Depart 
ment will help? rt. ect a = time job. After graduation, we will 
give you FREE ployment Service. 


GET THE FACTS 


Don’t let lack of money keep you from sending the Coupon NOW. 
My Big FREE COYNE Book 1 is fo of facts and photographs 
which tell you about ne aap ay Practical Training and how you 
can get this training first, and BS ay for it later. It shows you 
how easy it is to learn by the COYNE method. It will also tell 
you about my part time work plan—about my graduate employ- 
ment service, lifetime membership privileges and many other facts 
you will want to know. Don’t delay—mail coupon TODAY. 


Training in DIESEL, Electric Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning-NO EXTRA COST 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY «<<=== 
H. C. LEWIS, President, Ci LE. 
500 $. Paulina Sta’ Depts 68-00 Chicago, Mil 


Please send me Bi me Book 
Pay ‘Tuition After Gra LP Book, and —_/ 
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ADDRESS. ..cseccvesesescccsevecescccevcvssevscssers 
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POST TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 810 
4821-23 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FACTORY-TO-YOU SAVES 
you 5 


0% 
00 FOR YOUR 


AW OLD RADIO! 
7UB WORLD. 


WIDE 


| 7 MIDWEST 


i headliner is today’s 
greatest value! Big 
beautiful console— 

10,000 mile range— = 

world-wide reception — glorlotis 


COMPLETE Send penny _post- 


card—or write for new FREE 
1939 Catalog. 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
ept. 128-EE Cincinnati, 0. 


ne UE PAE Cinoh math Os 
SAVE 90 DAYS’ TRIAL 


HALF rr you need teeth, but do nod 
OR cere to spend much money, my 

pleasant economical method. is 
MORE what you want. My guaranteo 

plan gives you three months’ 
trial to see how they fit and look. Your money back if not perfectly 
satisfied any time during 90 days’ trial. I have thousands of satis- 
fied customers wearing my dental plates made by mail, pecial 
Method is founded on 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Write TODAY for FREE booklet and impression material, 


DR. CLEVELAND 503-05 Missourl Ave. 
Dental Laboratory, Dept. 50-R, East St. Louls, Ill. 


TIME COUNTS — don’trisk delay in patenting your 
5 book: ‘‘Patent Guide 

for the Inventor’ **Record of Invention’? 

form. No charge for preliminary information, 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HYMAN BERMAN 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
1871 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


She Got $400" 
for _a Half Dollar 


will pay CASH 
OLD COINS , BILLS and STAMP’ 


TH, T! 
‘Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U.S.) 


Drink Habit 


Just put tasteless Cravex in his coffee, tea, Mauor, or 
food. His craving for Whiskey, Beer or Wino soni ds 


if desired. 
Thousands 
Mailed postpaid in 
C.0.D, if desired, plus a fow 


Nervous, Weak, 
Ankles Swollen? 


Much nervousness is caused by an excess of acids and 
Poisons due to functional Kidney and Bladder disorders 
which may also cause Getting Up Nights, Burning Pas- 
sages, Swollen Joints, Backache, Circles Under’ Eyes, 
Excess Acidity, Leg Pains and Dizziness. Help your kid- 
neys purify your blood with Cystex. Usually the very 
first dose starts helping your kidneys clean out excess 
acids and soon may make you feel like new. Under the 
money-back guarantee Oystex must satisfy completely or 
cost nothing. Get Oystex (siss-tex) today. It costs only 
8c a dose at druggists and the guarantee protects you. 


New York Doctor Lowers HIGH BLOOD 
PRESSURE in 22 out of 26 cases. 


A well-known New York 


according to directions 

Thousands of high blood pressure suff 

country over report the same gratifyiau relief If you Monica 

pad REFS blood presente, see your doctor, ALLIMIN 
‘ou or your druggist will . 

For free sample and: valuable booklet write Beiter ey 


VAN PATTEN ©0., 64 W. Illinois, Dept. 106, Chicago 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


TO BE SET TO MUSIC 
Free Examination. Send Your Poems to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL 


BACHELOR OF MUSI 
4153-NF, South Van Ness 


c 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


RELINE/creetn 


ARE YOUR FALSE TEETH LOOSE? Keep FOR 
them in place, relieve irritation with Dr. 

Johnson’s Plate Reliner, a special preparation 
used in his dental practice for years. Not 
powder. Safe, easily applied. Lasts for months. 


Only $1 per tube, enough for 2 plates, with full di- 


. Send $1 today, enjoy new mouth comfort 
or YOUR MONEY BACK. JOHNSON RELINER 
GO., 427 McKerchey Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


For the finest in fact and fiction... 


Follow the Bull’s Eye 
i\Brand of Fiction House 


PLEASE mention Newssranp Fiction 


Unir when answering advertisements 


HE THOUGHT HE 
WAS LICKED -THEN 
MY RAISE DIDN'T. COME THROUGY 
MARY® I MIGHF.&S WELL GIVE UP, 
ans NX ROORSESO HOPELESS. 


‘SENT HOPELESS EITHER 
Bik. WHY DON'T YOU 
TRY A&A NEW FIELD 

BIKE RADIO? 


TOM'S RIGHT * AN-UNTRAINED 
MAN HASN'T A CHANCE. I'm | 
* GOING TO TRAIN FOR 
RADIO TOOs IT'S | 
“TODAY'S FIELD 
OF.GOOD PAY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


4 HAVE A GOOD FULL TIME RADIO 
“JOB NOW--AND A BRIGHT 
FUTURE AHEAD IN RADIO 


OM Bilt, 17S WONDERFUL 
YouVVe Goné AHEAD | 


HERE'S PROOF 


THAT MY, TRAINING PAYS 


pao 
Operator erties : 
After 8 Week | 
Twenty In Spare :: 
Lessons Time 


- “T am making from 
$10 to $25 a week in 
spare time while stil 
holding my regular 
job as a machinist. 
I owe my success to 
N. B. 1.” — WM. F. 
RUPP, 203 W. Front 
St., West Consho- 
hocken, Pa. - 


“When I had com- 
pleted the first twenty 
lessons I had obtained 
my license as Radio 
Broadcast Operator 
and immediately 
joined the staff of 
WMPC, where I am 
now Chief Operator.’” 
—HOLLIS F, 
HAYES, 85 Madison 
.St., Lapeer, Mich. 


3 $3,500 a Year 
In 
Own Business 


“After come 
pleting the Be 
N, BR. I, Course 

— became Radio 
Editor of the 
Buffalo Courier. Later I 
started a Radio service busi- 
ness of my own, and have 
averaged over $3,500 a year.’’ 
= »_. 657 Broad- 
way, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TRAINING FOR RADIO 1S EASY AND TM 
GETTING ALONG FAST<- 


GOOD JOBS FOR THE 
TRAINED RADLO MAN 


‘ATIP GOT BILL A GOOD JOBE 


“TOM GREEN WENT 
INTO RADIO AND HE'S 

22 MAKING GOOD MONEY, 
TOO, I'LL SEE Hin 
RIGHT AWAY, 
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cat eet & JOB SERVICING SETS. BETTER 
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tn Your Spare Time For A 
GOOD RADIO JOB 


Many Radio Experts Make $30, $50, $75 a Week 
Radio broadcasting stations employ engineers, operators, station 
managers and pay up to $5,000 a year. Fixing Radio sets in 
spare time pays many $200 to $500 a year—full time jobs with 
Radio jobbers, manufacturers and dealers as much as $30, $50, 
$75 a week. Many Radio Experts open full or part time Radio 
sales and repair businesses, Radio manufacturers and jobbers 
employ testers, inspectors, foremen, engineers, servicemen, and 
Day up to $6,000 a year. Automobile, police, aviation, commercial 
Radio, loudspeaker systems are newer fields offering good oppor- 
tunities now and for the future. Television promises to open 
many good jobs soon, Men I trained have good jobs in these 
branches of Radio. Read how they got their jobs. Mail coupon. 


Many Make $5, $10, $15 a Week Extra in Spare 
Time While Learning 
The day you enroll I start sending Extra Money Job Sheets; 
show you how to do Radio repair jobs. Throughout your training 
I send plans and directions that made good spare time money— 
$200 to $500—for hundreds, while learning. I send you special 
Radio equipment to conduct experiments and build circuits. This 
50-50 method of training makes learning at home interesting, 
fascinating, practical. I ALSO GIVE YOU A MODERN, PRO- 
FESSIONAL ALL-WAVE, ALL-PURPOSH RADIO SEE SER- 
VICING INSTRUMENT to help you make good money fixing 
ae learning and equip you for full time jobs after 
ation, 


Find Out What Radio Offers You 
Act Today. Mail the coupon now for ‘Rich Rewards in Radio.” 
It’s free to any fellow over 16 years old. It points out Radio’s 
Spare time and full time opportunities and those coming in Tele- 
vision; tells about my training in Radio and Television; shows 
you letters from men I trained, telling what they are doing and 
earning. Find out what Radio offers YOU! MAIL COUPON in 
an envelope, or paste on 2 postcard—NOW! 
J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 83MM 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. ©. 


Jd. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 83MM 


of training men at home to become Radio Wxperts, 


NAMBE..... 


se eeeweeseeeens 


BILL, JUST MAILING THAT 
COUPON GAVE ME A Quick 
START TO SUCCESS IN RADIO 
MAIL THIS ONE TONIGHT 


YOU SURE KNOW 
RADIO* MY SET 
NEVER SOUNDED 


‘HOME 


National Radio Institute, Washington, D, ©. 


Dear Mr, Smith: Without obligating me, send ‘Rich Rewards in Radio,” 
which points out. the opportunities in Radio and explains your 50-50 method 


seeeeceenccrecceccssecscrecsevecccsecscssstesessss AG caves 


ADDRESS... .sceccevecsevcsccccescecsceseseasesscesseeeseevoresenesesceseeseece 


a 

a 

al 

a 

(Please write Plainly.) H 
a 

J 

8 

: 

STATE...crc08 
see enn gues 


THATS $15 I'VE 
MADE THIS WEEK 
iN SPARE TIME | 
2 Ne 


J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute 
Established 1914 


The man who has di- 
rected the home study 
training of more men 
for. Radio than any 
other man in America. 


- PLease mention Newssranp Fiction Unirr when answering advertisements 


NO FRIENDS SINCE 
PIMPLES CAME? 


‘Get this help in guarding against 
i skin-blotching intestinal poisons 


Are ugly skin eruptions spoiling your good times. 
making others shun you? Find out what the trouble, 
may be—and take steps to help it. 


Between the ages of 18 and 25, or even longer,! 
important gland changes often upset the system. The 
skin often becomes over-sensitive. Waste poisons 
from the intestinal tract may get into the blood 
stream ... and be carried to the skin to cause dis-| 
figuring pimples. 


Many have been helped by the regular use of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Millions of tiny, live plants in 
each cake of this fresh food act to help keep intestinal 
waste poisons from the blood... and so help your 
broken-out skin, Start eating Fleischmann’s Yeast 
now—one cake 14 hour before meals, Buy some today! 


WIFE FINDS RELIEF from 
Ss TH nA 


ATTACKS 
AFTER 22 YEARS SUFFERING! 


(Case No. oh poe atter sapeaete F fs Ay Be 
‘oxysms for 22 years and then neinete ef, Lam 
iad to add my testimonial. My 


‘were sO 
severe, I could get no slee exceot te sitting in a 
chair or being propped wu: up bed, and I had to take 
injections to get rest. My husband insisted I try 
your medicine. Then my awiul cough got better 
and my breathing dapreved: I am out in all kinds 
7 preety and have had no attacks.”” SIGNED— 

ohn Scudera, Cleveland, Ohio. (Sept, 1934). 
Pat R—(Jan. 1937 7)—-"I have no signs of Asthma 

Paroxysmis at presen’ nem 
FREE BOOK REVEALS FAGTS fz cue tonthns 
Reroeseng, couplings 'Sasp- 
ing, phereing, a one-cent may open wide the to real 
Thousands of other sufferers report remarkable results with 

NacorMethod—fully explained in ae new FREE BOOK. Rush 

name and address for your copy 

NACOR, 3910-G, STATE LIFE BLDG, , INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


YzPrice 


Easy Terms 6% : 
Only 10c a Day $e 


Gave over Bhs He BL Price on all 
SEND NO MONEY 
peliteal saving cane late model 


‘Bensa: come 
gine eine Big ive onew. FULLY GUAR- 


Catalog Gyre mek makes in 
full colors. west prices: 
GPECIAL PORTABLE BARGAINS — 


Brand New FEATHERWEIGHT—Latest Model Forteble -c-to-date 
features—now eke at. one 
trial—only a day. 


feod—10 day Sal adeeb 


Fi In typi: t 
International eee Excl, Bont iitechicave 


faking Orders For The NIMROD Line 


every day in ne ar esent- 
ine < aud i extablishved arm 4 xc 


weary, Hociery, Decenea, Puiaiiaes tains 
coats, Sweaters, Pants, Breeches, Belts; Shoes, 
Coveralls, Shop Coats, ‘Uniforms, 1 Leather Jack- 
ets, oot, avery item guaranteed. Experience 
“ieite. quick Rar a 
4922-M Lincoln Ave., Chicago, I. 


Who Hits Hardest? 


Louis — Baer —Galento— Armstrong — 
Hostak—Jack Kofoed analyzes the 
punching power of the current fighters 
and compares them with the old-timers. 


A great ring novelet 


THE HORSESHOE HERO 


by John Starr 


Lady Luck rode with him—until the night 
of the big battle. 


SEE owen 
Another big novelet 


by Bill Cook 


CALL OF THE RING 


“HOW I TRAIN” 


As Told to |. Q. Gross 
by TONY GALENTO 


Hard-Hitting Short Stories 


CANVAS KISSER 


by Barney Barnett 


SOCKER! 
by Tom O’Neill 
‘And numerous other stories and 


fact articles in the 
winter issue of 


FIGHT STORIES 


now on the newsstands 


PLEASE mention NEwssTAND Fiction Unit when answering advetisements 


Te) DAYS TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 

eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beaue 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up. 

e only handle High Grade — Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
aoe lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 

GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 81 11-BA 

5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BEAUTIFUL 
Natural -Looking © 


a ke 


LOWEST PRICES 
SEND NO 


f Wemake FIT-RITE teeth by MAIL from im- 

# pressions taken in your home. Have thousands 

i of patrons. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of 

satisfaction. ents ible. FREE mouth- 

forms, directions, catalog. 'ODAY! C, T. Johnson, Pres. 


UNITED STATE DENTAL COMPANY 
Dept. 1113 555 eae Ave. Chicago, tll. 


A single application on plates—even 
lowers—brings all-day comfort. One 
application lasts up to 48 hours. A new 
adhesive in cream paste form. Nothing 
else Uke 4! More economical than 
powders. Recommended by dentists. 
) Made by the makers of Stera-Kleen. 
Money back if not delighted. 
FOR FREE SAMPLE write The 
Phillips & Benjamin Co., Dept. 56, 


YES, BOB, MOUNTING BIRDS and ANIMALS 
ISA GRAND HOBBY / I've DOUBLED 
MY FUN FROM HUNTING—AND AVERAGE 
$14 PER WEEK, SPARE TIME, MOUNTING 
PS FOR HUNTERS—WHY DON'T YOU WRITE 
TO a SCHOOL FOR THEIR FREE 
BOOK 


és Learn i 
y i> 4 po este Ter pece book, pate ages 

(} i re || M1, We Schoo! of Taxidermy 
M's fF 3038 Elwood Bidg., O 


EXPOSE OF GAMBLERS SECRETS 


New ways they read cards. Stop losing. Know dice ex- 
poses, missers and passers, also slot machine and punch 
board. New book “BEAT THE CHEAT,” $1.00 copy. Add 
25¢ for new 1938 catalog. Send $1.25 to 

SPECIALTY EXPOSES, Box 2488, Kansas City, Mo. 


COFFEE ROUTES PAYING Ys $GO 


National company needs more men at once to 
make regular calls on local routes. Lad en 
ence needed. Operate on our capital. Bi 
S—$500.00 cash or fe 43 Sedan—besides 
your weskly earnings. a post 
for FREE Facts. ‘ALBERT | MILLS, 492 
Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


One Year From Today 


What Will You Be Earning? 


This age be the most important year in 

your life! Your whole future is apt to de- 

pens on how you take advantage of present 
usiness changes. 

Returning pros is opening up new jobs; 
and creating un re) portunities. But that 
does not insure Sipelly for you. Only you 
can insure that. 

For months—maybe years—employers will be 
able to pick and = obona out of the millions now 
unemplo; or dissatisfied with their work and 
pay. Naturally they will pick the men with 
most preparation and ability. 

Youshould—you must—make pourelt quickly 
more valuable—to protect what you have and to 
insure getting your share of the promotions and 
gee © It is being done by O' it can 

done by YOU! ~ 

-Ask us to st you full details about our new 
spare time training, and to explain how it pre- 
pares you to better meet today’s demands and 

portunities. If you really are in earnest, you 
pane ould investigate at once. Check your field be- 
low, write your name and address, and mail. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept.1175-R Chicago 


Send me, free, the facts about the demands and 
opportunities in the business field I have checked 
—about your training for that field. 


Epc foramen CO Indastrial Management 


OC. P. A. Coaching (0 Commercial Law ~ 
n Salesmanship [] Stenotypy . 
Name....--<- eemewerresennceneweneen seecwcewen, 


Present Position... -cecccecncccennnencennencscem. 


Diesel ~~ are favor wherever power is used. 
They — ——- steam and es in Dower 
plants OLE tru 


stroeade, Sraciues, Groce, 
means te) 
trained. m en. Write ie tetas tor 


prepare in aor 


- Noobi 
School, Dpt, 0-839, Drexel at eatth, Chicago 


WANTED 


ORIGINAL 
POEMS 
SONGS 


‘ FOR IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATION — 
END POEMS TO 


Columbian Music Publishers, Ltd. 


LESSONS ONLY ¢ 50 
New, fascinating, ie —- aie 
$e 000 1 Lessons, 
Supplectents, pag ‘Send "12% 50 =~% “al A@. writing pays 


Dept. 17. Toronto, Can, 
ing—by agency head wh 
ROMER. ADUCATOR-SYSTEM 


for famous advertisers. 
809-S Thirteenth St, N. W, Washington, D. © 


PiessE mention Newssranp Fiction Unrr when answering advertisements 


Are you “going places” in this world? 
Places like A Better Job ... Better 
Pay ...A Brighter Future? 

Not if lack of training is a perma- 
Ret stop-light on your road through 

e 

The International Correspondencé 
Schools have trained thousands of 
ambitious men and women for bigger, 
better paying jobs, Look around you 
—and you'll see I. C. S. trained men 
holding down high-salaried positions in 
every field of business and industry. By 
the same token, many of the I. C. S. 
students of today are tomorrow’s suc: 
cessful men! Will you be numbered 
among them? 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2114-G, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and 
Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have ‘marked X: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
0 Sheet Metal Worker 0 Commercial Refrigeration 
D Boilermaker O Steam Fitting 
O Telegraph Engineer 4. Oo - Ventilation 
O Telephone Work O Radio O Air Conditioning and Coolinx. 
O Mechanical Engineering Steam Engineer 
O Mechanical Draf ~ O8team Electric Engineer 
O Machinist 0 Marine Engineer 
O Patternmaker : R: R; Locomotives 
O Diesel Engines R, R. Section renee: 


* 


O Surveying and Bf Mengine 

O Bridge Engin 

O Bridge and nd Building Foreman !: 
O Chemistry O Pharmacy 

O Coal Mining 

O Mine Wotenian 
O Navigation 

O Cotton Manufacturing 

0 Woolen Manufacturing 


0 Architec' 

Oo Architectural Drafteman 
O Building Hetimating 

DO Contractor and Builder 

O Structural Draftsman ; 

O Structural Engineer ~ 

0 Management of Inventions 
O Electrical Engineer 

0 Electric Lighting 


O Fire Bosses 


Welding, Blectric and Gas 


D Reading Shop Blueprints 
D Beat Treatment of Metale 


O Business Management 
O Industrial Management 
O Traffic Management 

0 Accountancy 

Cost Accountant 

OC. P, Accountant 


0 Home Dressmaking 


OD Professional Dressmaking and Desig: 


0 Aviation Engines 
D Auto Technician 
O Auto Electrical Technician 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
OD Service Station Salesmanship 
O First Year College Subjects 
O Business Corrcapondence 


OD Bookkeeping 
0 Secretarial Work | 


D Advertising 
DOMESTIC stl ENCE COURSES 
Oo Baavece Dressmaking 0 Foods and Cookery 


O Agriculture 
Fruit Growing 
Poultry Farming 


O Grade School Subjects 


og High School Subjects 


0 College Preparatory A 
i 5) No 


Tea Room and Cafeteria Management, Catering | 


TV RMEU cc shacsvagss vscincseunideteasa Stak echcagconvevovsesussbbanuTogs Hew ccsg¥0isive A Baa cass iceeay tk BON OSG \asactivascrviqutsesdeinn damip>cbestesesaivesi vaieas ahora eRe 


CEP ettiagoacas 


A PUEDE cincasncssscsaeves avers 


«Present Position... sicduseed 


aedveteseseeseraeeeseersegsegh 


It you reside in Canada, ‘trond Me “coupon “to. “the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, "Limited, Montreal, Oanada 
Tf you reside in England, send coupon to I. 0. 8., 71 Kingeway, London, W. 0. 2, Bnolond 


PLEasE mention Newssranp Ficrion Unir when answering advertisements 


Believe It poweni by Ses 


JUST LIKE paos; 
INFITaND WEAR! 


WITH THESE STEEL JAWS TO 

BREAK ONLY ONE SINGLE INCH Poteet (fe a 

OF THIS TOUGH MATERIAL 4 ba =| oes ES 
=i 1—h | | 


RIPLEY’S EXPLANATION: An overall could be made 
by sewing up the 10 pieces shown above—if you don’t 
care how it fits and wears. But in order to make an 
overall fit as perfectly as a Lee Jelt Denim, you need 
76 parts—and each piece of cloth must be cut as 
accurately as the parts of a fine suit. This gives you 
*“‘tailored’’ fit not only in leg length but in waist, 
crotch and bib height. Most important of all, Lee is 


A PAIR of OVERALLS 
CAN BE MADE WITH 
AS FEWaS !0 PIECES 
oF CLOTH 5 BUTTONS 
2 BUCKLES & THREAD 


IT aie PARTS and <4!£334} OPERATIONS 
TO MAKE SUPER- COMFORT eco 


SEND FOR PROOF! 
THIS MINIATURE 
CUT-OUT OVERALL 
NO TWO oF THESE 6 MEN OF JELT DENIM 
ARE BUILT ALIKE WILL SHOW YOU 
YET YOURTee DEALER CAN WHY THIS TOUGH 
GIVE THEM ALL TAILORED" FIT MULTIPLE-TWIST 
IN WAIST, LEG-LENGTH, CROTCH FABRIC WEARS 
AND BIB-HEIGHT, BECAUSE Jee LONGER- 
CUTS EACH PART ESPECIALLY To BELIEVE ITOR NOT’ 
FIT EACH BODY MEASUREMENT. WRITE FOR IT / 


HD.LEE MERCANTILE CO.,DEPT. N-I0 KANSAS CITY, MO.. 
~PLEASE SEND ME THAT MINIATURE CUT-OUT OVERALL! 
AND MY NEAREST Jee DEALER'S NAME, TOO! 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TOWN STATE 


the only overall made of genuine Jelt Denim—sanfor- 
ized to end shrinking and woven with multiple-twist 
yarn to meet the test shown here and dozens of other 
hard wear and working tests... believe it or not! 


.Copr. 1938 
THE H. D. LEE MERC. COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. Trenton, N.J. South Bend, Ind, 


San Francisco, Calif, Minneapolis, Minn, Salina, Kans. 


of this GIFT JEWELRY- 


10 MONTHS TO PAY 


10 DAYS MONEY BACK 
FREE TRIAL GUARANTEE 


aya 
l\ a 
-N 2 al 


A351—Sworn Perfect diamond with 2 other dia- 
monds in 14K yellow gold mounting. Affidavit 
of Perfection with purchase. Regular $75.00 
value. 


AS50-Bridal pair—engagement and 
$5.15 a month Pe wedding ring designed to match in 
14K yellow gold. Each set with 5 
brilliant diamonds. 

$3.25 a month 


A147-Sworn Perfect dia- 
mond feature. Brilliant perfect dia- 
mond in 14K yellow gold mounting. 
Regularly $50.00. 


$2.90 a month ae 
1435—Massive 14K yellow gold ini- 


tial ring for men. Diamond and 
initials on black onyx. 
$1.90 a month 


Complete cata- 
logue of Dia- 
monds, Wdiches, 
Jewelry and Sil- 
verware on our 
10 month de- 
Bo! r i ferred pay- 
D8-2 diamonds and blue sapphire > e ees ‘ ij ment terms. 
in massive 14K yellow gold mount- ad © f Sent free 
ing for men. A real bargain, , upon re- 

$2.25 a month 


ie } = Se 
W2-10K yellow gold M127-The mio 


cross with chain to “Rite-Angle”’ 
match. Cross beauti- pene 
fully engraved, 
Splendid value. chorm and color of natu- 
$1.00 a month ral gold. Tilted at the right 


angleto your eye. It's new. 


watch 
-a 17 Jewel feature in 


$2.88 a month 


